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PREFACE 



The State has been represented at simdiy times 
under different figures. In the frontispiece to Hobbes' 
Leviathan^ in the edition of 1651, it is given the form 
of a gigantic prince whose body is composed of minute 
human beings of every kind. A more common symbol 
is that of a ship sailing the trackless ocean^ with a 
venerable pilot at the hehn, steering by the light of the 
everlasting stars. To the writer the State sometimes 
presents itself under the figure .of a stage-coach with 
the horses running away. On the front a number of 
eager men are urging the most contrary advice on the 
driver^ whose chief object is to keep his seat; while 
at the back a couple of old gentlemen with spy-glasses 
are carefully surveying the road already traversed. 
Now, useful as all these persons undoubtedly are, there 
ought to be room also for the quiet observers, who 
watch the movements of the horses, and note the strain 
on the wheels, axles, and bolts ; who listen to the hub- 
bub on the front seat, and the grave conversation at 
the rear. To drop the simile and speak directiy, there 
is a real need to-day of a thorough examination into 
the actual working of modem governments, and in one 
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direction at least that need is still imperfectly satisfied. 
I refer to the activity of the parties, which furnish the 
main motive power in public life. 

A great deal of discussion has taken place of late 
over the question whether political parties are a good or 
an evil, but from a scientific point of view this seems 
very like making the same inquiry about the winds and 
the tides. In realily parties are a fact, and as such 
their manifestations ought to be studied. Moreover, it 
is impossible to say that parties in the abstract are a 
good or an evil, because the result depends on the circum- 
stances under which they act. In Venice, for example, 
the absence of parties, or factions, prevented the State 
from falling into anarchy and despotism like the other 
Italian republics. In England the existence of two 
strong parties enabled the people to control the crown, 
and made parliamentary government possible. In 
France the subdivision of parties has prevented the 
parliamentary system from being a success, and both 
there and in Germany it has been a constant obstacle 
to popular government ; while in Switzerland the sub- 
division and low development of parties has enabled 
the people to maintain one of the most perfect democrar 
cies the world has ever seen. 

The phenomena of parties considered as a fact have 
been examined much less than they deserve. Perhaps 
the best work in this line is that of Dupriez, whose 
book, ^'Les Ministres dans les Principaux Pays 
d'Europe et d'Am^que," appeared while the following 
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pages were in preparation^ and with whose conclusions 
the writer agrees in the main. Dopriez approaches the 
sahjecty however, from a somewhat different direction, 
for he deals primarily ^th the minister and treats of 
the parties so far as they affect his authority ; while the 
writer was interested first in the parties themselves, and 
considered the position of the cabinet from its bearing 
on their condition. 

The present work deals only with a very small part 
of the great subject of political parties, tt is simply an 
attempt to study the relation between the development 
of parties and the mechanism of modem government, 
and other questions are referred to only so far as they 
have a bearing on the main theme. In carrying out 
this object, a systematic order of arrangement has been 
followed so far as practicable. The treatment of each 
country begins with a description of its chief institu- 
tions, or poUtical organization ; this is followed by a 
sketch of its recent history, in order to show how the 
parties actually work ; and, finally, an attempt is made 
to find the causes of the condition of party life. The 
investigation is limited to the principal countries where 
a division into two great parties does not prevail, and 
where there usually exists in its place a division into a 
number of more or less sharply defined poHtical groups. 
This department of the subject seemed to separate itself 
naturally from the rest, and was selected mainly because 
it had been far less studied than the growth and in- 
fluence of the bi-party system that prevails generally 
in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
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For the convenience of students, the constitutions of 
all the nations dealt with that have written constitutions 
have been added in an appendix ; and they have been 
given in their original languages, because they are 
more valuable in this form than in a translation. In 
the case of Switzerland^ where the constitution is 
officially printed in Grerman, French, and Italian, the 
French text has been selected. 

Boston, September 4^ 1890. 
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GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 



CHAPTER I. 

FEANOB: INSTITUTIOKB. 



Ik order to understand the government of a country 
it is not enough to know the bare structure of its insti* 
tutions. It is necessary to follow the course of politics ; 
to inquire how far the various public bodies exercise the 
authority legally vested in them ; and to try to discover 
the real sources of power. It is necessary, in short, to 
study the actual working of the system ; and although 
this depends chiefly upon the character, the habits, and 
the traditions of the people, it is also influenced in no 
small measure by details, like the method of voting, the 
procedure in the legislative chambers, and other mat- 
ters, that are too often overlooked on account of their 
apparent insignificance. Now in several of the states 
on the Continent of Europe the main features of repre- 
sentative government have been copied directly or indi- 
rectly from English models, while the details have grown 
up of themselves, or are a survival from earlier tradi* 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the two are 
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more or less inconsistent with each other, and that this 
want of harmony has had a pronounced effect on public 
life. 

Although most people to-day are familiar with the 
Fkriuuneni^ parliamentary system of government as it has 
S^bT^ developed in England, it may not be out of 
^^^^^ place to give a brief description of it here on 
account of the profoimd influence it has had in other 
countries. 

The Middle Ages gave birth to two political ideas. 
The first of these was a division of the people into 
separate classes or estates, each of which had independ- 
ent political functions of its own. The second was 
representative government, or the election — by those 
estates whose members were too numerous to assemble 
in a body — of deputies authorized to meet together 
and act for the whole estate. The number of these 
estates, and the number of separate chambers in which 
their representatives sat, varied in the different coun** 
tries of Europe ; ^ but it so happened that in England 
all the political power of the estates became in time 
vested in two chambers.' One of them, the House of 
Lords, contained the whole body of peers, who were the 

^ Thiu in Fnnoe, and in most oontinental oonntrieB, there were three, 
while in Sweden there were four : the clergy, the nobles, the cities^ and 
the peasants. The ezistenee of only two Houses in England mi^ht almost 
be called an aoddent. (Cf . Freeman, Orowih of the English Constitution^ 
p. 03.) 

* In 1064 ConToeation, which was the eeolesiastioal chamber, disoon* 
tinned the practice of voting separate taxes on the clergy, and thus the 
dergy definitely oeased to be an estate of the realm. (See Hallan^ 
C^nst. HitL qf England^ chap. zvL) 
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saccessors of the great feudal vassals of ike Crown ; 
while the other^ the House of Commons, was composed 
of the deputies from the towns and counties, who had 
gpradually consolidated into a single house, and might 
be said to represent all the people who were not peers. 

By degrees the House of Commons acquired the 
right of originating all bills for raising or spending 
money, and hence its support became essential to the 
Crown. But its members were independent, and on 
the whole less open to court influence than the peers. 
They felt under no obligation to support the policy of 
the government, or to vote an appropriation unless they 
understood and approved the purpose for which it was 
to be used; and King William HI., during his wars 
with France, found them by no means as easy to man- 
age as he could wish. EUtherto his ministers had been 
selected from both political parties, and hence were not 
in harmony with each other, and were unable to exert 
an effective influence in Parliament ; but between 1693 
and 1696 he dismissed the Tories, and confided all the 
great offices of state to the Whigs, who had a majority 
in the Commons. The result was that the House which 
had been turbulent became docile; and the ministers 
by winning its confidence were able to guide it, and 
obtain the appropriations that were required. This was 
the origin of the practice of selecting the ministers from I 
the leaders of the majority in Parliament, — a practice! 
which at a later time crystallized into a principle of the! 
British Constitution.^ But of course men who held 
the most important offices, and at the same time led the 

^ Macanlay, History of England^ ohap. zx. 
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House of Commons, were certain not to be mere toola 
in the hands of the King. They were sure to try to 
carry out their own policy, and when the sceptre of 
William had passed into the hands of the first two 
Georges, who were foreigners and took little interest in 
English politics, the ministers exercised the royal power 
as they pleased, and became in &et the custodians of 
the prerogatives of the Crown. The subordination of 
the King to his ministers is, indeed, the inevitable re- 
sult of the system ; for so long as the latter retain their 
influence over the House, and can direct its votes, they 
can hold their offices and administer them according to 
their own views. If the Eling attempts to dismiss them 
they can block the wheels of government, by inducing 
Parliament to withhold supplies ; and if, on the other 
hand, they cease to be the leaders of the House, and 
a different party with new leaders gets a majority, the 
King finds himself obliged to send for these and intrust 
the government to them. The system which had been 
devised in order that the King might control the House 
of Commons became, therefore, the means by which the 
House of Commons, through its leaders, controlled the 
King, and thus all the power of the House of Commons 
and of the Crown became vested in the same men, who 
g^ded legislation and took charge of the administration 
at the same time. 

The House of Lords, meanwhile, was losing ground. 
It had no right to initiate or amend money bills, and, 
what was far more important, it had no influence on the 
formation or the policy of the cabinet. The ministers 
were, indeed, often peers, but they were not selected 
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because they belonged to the majority in the House of 
Lords, nor did they resign when that body voted against 
them. like their colleagues from the other House, t^ey 
represented the majority in the Commons, and were 
solidly in accord with it. The House of Lords, there- 
fore, found itself confronted by the combined power of 
the Crown and the House of Conmions, and this it was 
unable to resist. In fact the power to create new peers 
furnished the Crown, or rather the ministers acting in 
its name, with a weapon always ready to break an 
obstinate resistance, and at the time of the Reform Bill 
of 1832 a threat of this kind was enough to compel 
submission. The Upper House has thus gradually lost 
authority, until now it does not venture to reject any 
measure on which the cabinet is really in earnest, — 
unless perchance, as in the case of the recent Home 
Bule bill, it is convinced that the House of Commons 
does not fairly represent the people, and that a new 
election would result in a victory for the party in oppo- 
sition. In such a case the refusal to pass the measure 
is tantamount to a demand for a Referendum.^ 

The ministers remain in office only so long as they 
continue to be the leaders of the Lower House and are 
able to control the majority. When this condition has 
changed, a vote is sometimes passed to the effect that 
the ministers have ceased to possess the confidence of 
the House ; but such an express declaration is rarely used 

^ It if a eorioiu &et that the Flremier of New South Wales has recently 
{oopoMd to prerent deadlocks between the Houses by proyiding that 
after a bill has been rejected once by the Legislative Council and again 
passed by the Assembly, the Coondl shall not have power to reject it a 
second time, but may require it to be submitted to popular Tote. A simi* 
iUv proposal has been diseniaed in Belgium* 
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at the present day, and a hostile vote on any matter of 
considerable importance is treated as a proof that the 
government has no longer the support of a majority. 
After such a vote, therefore, the ministers resign, and 
if there is a normal division into two parties the Crown 
sends for the leader of the opposition, and intrusts him 
with the formation of a cabinet. The defeated minis- 
ters have, however, one other alternative. If they think 
that the House of Commons has ceased to be in har- 
mony with the opinion of the nation, they can dissolve 
Parliament in the name of the Crown, and try the 
chance of a new election. Thus in the English parlia- 
mentary system the direction of the legislature, and the 
control of the executive, is in the hands of the leaders 
of the majority in the House of Commons. For their 
exercise of power these leaders are directly responsi- 
ble to the House of Commons, which can caU them to 
account at any time ; while the House itself is responsi- 
ble to the people, which gives its verdict whenever the 
end of the term of Parliament or a dissolution brings 
about a general election. 

Turning now from the consideration of English forms 
Pariiament^ of govemmcnt to thosc in use on the Con- 
SLfSftibe tinent, we find that the main features of the 
^^'*"'*"*^ British Constitution have been very generally 
imitated. In fact, the plan of two chambers, one of 
which issues from an extended suffrage and has the 
primary control of the purse, and of a cabinet whose 
members appear in the chambers and are jointly respon* 
sible to the more popular one, so that all the ministers 
resign on an adverse vote of that chamber, is of Eng- 
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fisli ongin, and has spread widely over Europe. These 
features of the parliamentary system are striking, and 
have become famous, while the procedure in the House 
of Commons, which enables the system to work smoothly, 
has attracted far less attention, and has been followed . , 
yery little. [This is peculiarly true of France, where the < 
principle of cabinet resp ynabilitv has been adopted to Tf ^, 
the fullest extent, but whereHEEi^ exist at the same 
time se Teral practices thathel p to" twi st "pafEamentarT^ 
government out^of the normal form. More curious still 
is the fact thatth^ ver^pfacfices have been blindly 
copied by other countries which intended to imitate the 
English system. 7 

A description of the French government must begin 
with its structure, with the legal composition oaiuneof 
and powers of the different^political bodies. ^S^J^ 
This will occupy the present chapter. In t^e ^^^^ 
next, the actual working of ihe system will be consid- 
ered, especially in regard to the character of political 
jMurties ; and an attempt will be made to explain the 
peculiarities that are found by a reference to the condi* 
lion of the j>eople, and to those parts of the political 
machinery that seem to have a marked effect. In other 
words, we shall begin with the skeleton, and then take 
up the muscles and nerves. 

The first thing one looks for in a modem government 
IS the constitution : but although the French 

The TI WiiAh 

Bepublic has a constitution, it differs in two Gon>tita- 



very important respects from those to which 

we are accustomed* It is not comprised in any one 

document, but in a ^'series of distinct laws, and it 
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eontaini few. provimona limi^^ the_fiindioDs -of the 
different bodies, or prescribing fundamental rights 
which the state is enjoined to respect. This is a depart- 
ure not only from American, but aLso from the earlier 
French usage, for previous constitutions in France have 
been long documents and have contained elaborate 
bills of rights ; although the absence of practical guaj> 
antees has made their effectiveness depend upon the 
good pleasure of the government. The present consti- 
tution is very different, and barely provides for the 
organization of the powers of the state, without even 
spealdng of such important matters as a yearly budget 
or the tenure of o&ce of the judges. It does little 
more than establish the main framework of the govern- 
ment by declaring what the chief organs of public life 
shall be, leaving them almost entirely free to exercise 
their authority as they see fit. The reason for such a 
departure from French traditions is to be found in the 
circumstances of the case. The earlier constitutions in , 
France were attempts to frame an ideal system, but the 
present one resulted from an immediate need of pro- 
viding a regular government of some sort that could 
rule the country for the time, and was drawn up by 
men who had no belief in its inherent perfection. To 
imderstand this it is necessary to glance at the history 
of the period. 

The rapid series of defeats suffered by the French 
^a^^opyoi armies at the hands of the Germans, in 1870, 
iteoMition. destroyed the tottering authority of the 
empire, and as soon as the news of the surrender of 
Napoleon III. at Sedan reached Paris an insurrecticm 
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broke out on the fourth of September. The republic 
i^as at once proclaimed, but this was no time to debate 
plans for a constitution, and so long as the war lasted 
the country was ruled by the self-elected Government 
of the National Defense. When the war was over, a 
National Assembly with indefinite powers was chosen 
by universal suffrage. The member of this body who 
commanded the most general public confidence was 
Thiers^ the historian, and former minister of Louis ; 
rfailippa To him the Assembly intrusted the execu- ; 
tive power, and in August, 1871, it gave him the title ' 
of President, without, however, fixing any term for the / 
duration of the office. Thiers was constantly urged / 
to introduce the parliamentary system by allowing his/ 
ministers to assume the responsibility for his acts, but 
this he refused to do, saying that the position in which 
it would place him, although perfectly consistent with 
the dignity of an hereditary king, was for him, a little 
hourgeaiSy entirely out of the question.^ He held him- 
self, however, personally responsible to the Assembly 
for the conduct of his government, took part in the 
debates on the measures he proposed, and declared that 
he was ready to resign at any time, if the majority 
wanted him to do so.' This state of things continued 

> The law of Aug. 81,1S71, deolazed that the Presideiit as weU as tlm 
mniuten should be responsible to the Assemblj. See Duplies, Les Mi* 
mttres dans Us Prme^paux Pays tTEurape €t d^Ameriqvte^ vol. ii. p. d20. 

> The law of Maroh 13, 1873^ abolished the right of the President t^ 
take part in debate, and while allowing him to address the Assembly^ 
cdkred the sitting to be suspended immediately after his speech. Thi^ 
was, of ooorse, an attempt to rednoe the pexional inflnenee of Thiex^ 
0)apnesy toL iL pp. 321-22.) 
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for nearly two years^ when a hostile vote forced ThieiB 
to retire. His successor, Marshal MacMahon, was 
elected for a term of seven years, and as the new 
President was not a member of the Assembly, his cabi- 
net became responsible in the parliamentary sense. 
But although the chief magistrate now held office for 
a fixed period, and was freed from the caprices of an 
uncertain majority, still there was no constitution and 
no permanent organization of the government. The 
situation was, in fact, a provisional one, prolonged ab- 
normally by the strange condition of politics. The 
monarchists formed a majority of the Assembly, but 
they were hopelessly divided into two sections, — the 
Legitimists, whose candidate was the Comte de Cham* 
bord, and the Orleamsts, who followed the Comte de 
Paris. At one moment it seemed not impossiUe that 
the Comte de Chambord might become king, and some 
of his supporters opened negotiations for the purpose ; 
but these were brought to nothing by obstinacy of the 
Prince himself, who was a true scion of his race, and 
would not yield one jot of his pretensions. He even 
refused to accept the tricolor flag that means so much 
to Frenchmen, and dung doggedly to the ancient white 
standard of his house. Under such circumstances, a 
monarchy was out of the question, and so this assembly 
TheCoDstita- ^' mouarchists at last set to work to organize 
tioiuiUwB. 1^ republic; or rather a sufficient number of 
monarchists, feeling that a republic was, for the time 
at least, inevitable, joined with the minority to estab- 
lish a government on the only basis possible.^ Bui 

^ Yeiy good brief desoriptioiiB of the bfin^tion of tho Congtitntiwi 
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although the republican form was adopted, the institQ- 
tions that were set up departed essentiallj from the 
ideas which the French had been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with that term. The present government, like 
all political systems that have been created suddenly 
and have proved lasting, was essentially a compromise* 
From the French republican principles there was bor* 
rowed, besides the name, little more than the ele^ ^tio^ of 
the chief magistrate, while from the traditions of con- 
stitutional monarchy were taken the irresponsibility of 
the head of the state, and the existence of a second 
legislative chamber.^ Now it was natural that no one 
should feel inclined to construct an ideal system on a 
hybrid foundation of this kind. Moreover none of the 
parties regarded the work of the Assembly as final, for 
the monarchists looked forward to a future restoration 
of the throne, while their adversaries hoped to place 
the republic before long on a more secure and permar 
nent footing. Hence the Assembly did no more than 
provide for the immediate organization of the govemr 
ment in as brief and practical a manner as possible. It 
passed three constitutional laws, as they are caUed, 
which are in the form of ordinary statutes, and very 



may be f oand in Boitfrian's Etude mr la R6rinon de la ConttUutumj and 
m Professor Comer's CongtUuHonal and Organic Laws cf France. Hie 
latter, published as a mpplement to the Annals of the American Academy 
ef PoUtieal Science (March, 188S), gives a translation into English of aU 
these lavs. See also an article by SaleiUes on the '^ Development of the 
Fkesent Constitotion of Eianee.'* (Ann. Amer. Acad. o/Pd. Soi.^ Jnly, 
1806.) 

^ Lebon, Frankreiek (in Manpnuedflen'a Eandbudk da O^enOieim 
BedUi), p. 19. 
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short and concise. One of them^ that of February 25, 
1875; provides for the organization of the powers of 
the state. Another, that of February 24, 1875, deals in 
greater detail with the organization of the Senate. And 
the third, dated July 16, 1875, fixes the relations of 
the powers of the state among themselves. 

The provisional character of the constitution is clearly 
Amend- ^^^^ ^ ^^ mcthod of amendment. It has 
■*^*"" been the habit in France to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the constituent and legislative powers, 
the former being withdrawn to a greater or less extent 
from the control of the Parliament. But in this in*- 
stance both of the great parties wanted to facilitate 
changes in the fundamental laws, in order to be able to 
carry out their own plans whenever a favorable occasion 
might present itself.^ A departure from tradition was 
therefore made, and it was provided that the constitu- 
tional laws could be amended by a National Assembly, 
or Congress, composed of the two branches of Parlia- 
ment sitting together, which should meet for this pur- 
pose whenever both chambers on their own motion, or 
on that of the President of the Republic, declared the 
need of revision.' The constitutional laws have been 



^ Cf . Borgeaod, EiabiUsemem et JRhinon da ConstkuHonSf pt. iiL lir. iL 
oh. viiL 

* Const Law of Feb. 25, 1S75, Art 8. It is not provided whether the 
Chambers shall dechue in general terms that there is a need of reTirion, 
or whether they shall speoify the revision to be made, and this point has 
given rise to lively debates; but on the two ooeasions when a revision waa 
aotuaUy undertaken, the Chambers passed identical resolutions specifying 
the articles to be amended. (Lebon, Frankreich^ pp. 74, 75 ; Saleilles, ofk 
€U. pp. 6, 7, 9.) 
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twice amended in this waj. On the first occasion 
(June 21^ 1879), the provision making Versailles the 
capital was repealed, and thereupon a statute was 
passed transferring the seat of government to Paris.^ 
On the second occasion (August 14, 1884), several 
amendments were made. Among these one of the 
most notable changed the provisions relating to the 
mode of electing senators, and another declared that 
the republican form of government cannot be made the 
subject of proposal for revision, — the object of the 
latter being to prevent the destruction of the Republic 
by constitutional means. The device of providing that 
a law shall never be repealed is an old one, but I am 
not aware that it has ever been of any avail. 

This method of amendment has virtually rendered 
the Parliament omnipotent, for excepting the provision 
about changing the republican form of government, 
there is no restriction on its authority. The Chambers 
cannot, it is true, pass an amendment to the consti- 
tutional laws in the form of an ordinary statute, but 
if they are agreed they can pass it by meeting as a 
National Assembly. The power of the Chambers is 
therefore nearly as absolute as that of the British Par- 
liament.^ The principle, moreover, that the funda- 
mental law cannot be changed by ordinary statute is 
devoid of legal sanction, for if the Chambers should 
choose to pass an act of this kind, no court or official 
could legally prevent its application.' But while the 

^ Law of July 22» 1879. ThiB act provides, however, that the National 
ABsembly shall meet at YerBaillee. 

* Cf. Saleilles, op, cU., p. 11. 

* Cf. Lafezritee, Traiie de la Jurigdietian Admmigtraiuef voL iL p. & 
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^ eonstitation imposes no legal resfcramt on the Parlia* 
menty it would be a great mistake to suppose that it 
had no effect. On the contrary^ it has such moral force 
that any attempt to pass a statute that clearly violated 
its terms would awake a strong repugnance ; and indeed 
a suggestion by the president of one or other of the 
Chambers that a bill would be unconstitutional has more 
than once sufficed to prevent its introduction.^ On the 
other hand, the fact that formal amendiuients can be 
made only in joint session, and only after both Chambers 
have resolved that there is a need of revision, has some 
influence in preventing changes in the text of the 
constitutional laws, because the Senate, being the more 
conservative body, and only halE as large as the other 
House, is timid about going into joint session, not 
knowing what radical amendments may be proposed 
there, and fearing to be swamped by the votes of the 
deputies. 

Let us now examine the organs of the state in 
succession, taking up first the Parliament with its two 
branches, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies; 
then turning to the President as the chief magistrate of 
the Republic, and finally passing to the ministers as the 
connecting link between the Parliament and the Presi- 
dent, and the controlling factor in the machinery of the 
state. 

The composition of the Chamber o f Deputies is left to 
ordinary leg^islation, except that rfitrconstitu- 
iMT^of Dep^ tional law of February 25, 1876, Art. 1, pro- 
vides for its election by universal suffrage. By 

1 LeboDt Erankrekh, p. 28. 
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rtatute the ballot is secret^ and the franchise extends to 
all men over twenty-one years of age who have not been 
derived of the right to vote in consequenoe of a con- 
viction for crime; and who are not bankrupts^ under 
g^oardianship, or in active military or naval service.^ To 
be eligible a candidate must be twenty^five years old 
and not disqualified from being a voter.^ Members of 
families that have ever reigned in France are, however, 
excluded ; ' and in order to prevent as far as possible 
the use of pressure the law forbids almost every state 
oficial to be a candidate in a district where his position 
might enable him to influence the election.^ As a fur- 
ther safeguard against the power of the administration, 
which is justly dreaded by the French Liberals, it is 
provided that all public servants who receive salaries, 
except a few of the highest in rank, shall lose their 
of&ces if they accept an election to Parliament, and that 
a deputy who is appointed even to one of these highest 
offices, unless it be that of minister or under-secretary, 
shall lose his seat.' 

The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, 
and consists at present of five hundred and j^^ method 
ninety-seven members; ten of the seats being «*«!««*»*«• 
distributed among the various colonies, and six allotted 
to Algiers, while the remaining deputies are chosen in 

1 Arts. 1, 2, and 5 of the Law of Nor. 30, 1S75. Poudia et Rem, 
DnU Parlementaire, seota. 482-S4, 498-514. 

< Law of Not. SO, 1875, Arts. 6, 7. 

* Law of June 16, 1885, Art 4. 

« Law of Noy. SO, 1875, Art 12. 

' id., Arts. 8, 9, and 11. A deputy i^pointed to one of these offioes 
naj, howeyer, be reSleeted (Art 11)* 
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S^rance. The method of election has yaried from time 
to time between that of single electoral dis- 
lut^^^ tncbB, a system called the scrutin d^arronr 
if'amL dissementy and tiiat of the scratin de listCf 
which consists in the choice of all the deputies 
from each department on a general ticket^ the difference 
being the same that exists between our method of elect- 
ing congressmen each in a separate district, and our 
method of choosing presidential electors on a single ticket 
for the whole State. The scrutin d^arrondissemerU or 
single district system prevailed from 1876 to 1885, when 
ihe scrutin de liste was revived j^ partly, no doubt, in 
order to swamp the reactionary minority, but also with 
the hope of withdrawing the deputies from the pressure 
of petty local interests, which had become lamentably 
strong, of getting a Chamber of broader and more 
national views, and of forming a Bepublican majority 
that would be more truly a great and united party. 
The experiment did not last long enough to produce 
any sensible effect of this kind ; and indeed the change 
seems, on the whole, to have resulted in an increase of 
the power of Ihe local politicians, who formed themselves 
into nominating and electoral committees for the depart* 
ment. At the general elections of 1885 the Reaction* 
aries gained rather than lost seats in spite of the scrutin 
de liste; and the disgust of the Republicans with the 
device from which they had hoped so much was brought 
to its height two or three years later, by General Bou- 
Umger. This singular man, who, after enjoying a mar- 
velous popularity, became in a short time an object of 

iLawolJaiieie,18S& 
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contempt, if not of ridicule, had been minister of war in 
one of the recent Republican cabinets. He was forced 
to resign on account of his enormous expenditure on 
the army, and the fear that he would plunge the nation 
into a war with Germany. He then posed as the saviour 
of the country, and b^g at the height of his reputa- 
tion he made use of the acrutin de liste to hold a 
pUbiscite or popular vote of France piecemeal. When- 
ever a seat became vacant in a department he stood as 
a candidate, and if elected he held the seat only until 
a vacancy occurred in another department, when he 
resigned to appear as a candidate again. After doing 
this in several large departments he was able to declare 
that a considerable part of the French people had pro- 
nounced themselves on his side — a proceeding which 
would have been impossible if the deputies had been 
elected in five hundred and seventy-six separate dis- 
' tricts. His success at the by-elections had so fright- 
ened the Bepublicans that they restored the acrutin 
cTarrondissement or single electoral districts before the 
general election of 1889 took place.^ 

Every large body of men, not under strict military 
discipline, haa lurking in it the traits of a mob, and 



^ Law of Feb. 13^ 1889. In order to frastrate more effectually Bon- 
langer's soheme, a law of July 17, 1889, proyided that no one should be 
candidate in more than one district The meaning and effects of these 
laws is discussed by Saleilles (Arm. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci.^ July, 1895, pp. 
19-37). A measure providing for the restoration of the scruHn de lute 
with an arrangement for proportional representation passed the Chamber 
of Depntiea in 1912. For the arguments in its favor, see ** £lectoral He- 
form in France,** by J. W. Gamer, American Political Sdenee Review, Tii, 
pp. 610-38 (Not., 1918). 
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is liable to occasional outbreaks when the spirit of die* 
ThoChamr otdet bocomes epidemic; but the French 
^to^ Chamber of Deputies is especially tumultuous, 
^^^' and, in times of great excitement, sometimes 

breaks into a veritable uproar. Even the method of 
preserring order lacks the decorum and dignity that 
one expects in a legislative assembly. The President 
has power to call a refractory member to order and 
impose a p^ialiy in case he persists; but instead of 
relying on this alone, he often tries to enforce silence 
by caustic remarks. The writer r^nembers being in 
the Chamber a few years ago when M. Floquet was 
presiding, — the same man who fought a duel with 
G^d^al Boulanger and wounded him in tiie throat. 
A deputy who had just be^i speaking kept interrupt^ 
ing the member who was addressing the Chamber, and 
when called to order made some remark about parlia- 
mentary practice. The President cried out, '^ It is not 
according to parliamentary practice for one man to 
speak all the time." ^ I am not speaking all the time,'' 
said the deputy. '^ At this moment you are overbear* 
ing everybody,'' answered the President. This incident 
is related, not as being unusual or humorous, but as 
a fair sample of what is constantly occurring in the 
Chamber. Even real sarcasm does not seem to be 
thought improper. Thus in a recent debate a deputy, 
in the midst of an unusually long speechp was con* 
tinually interrupted, when the President, Floquet, ex- 
claimed, ^^Pray be silent, gentlemen. The member 
who is speaking has never before approached so near 
to the question."^ These sallies from the chair are an 

1 Jowmal Offidel of Not. 18, 1892. 
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di tradition in France^ «Jth<High; of eourse, their nse 
depends on the personal character of the President. 
One does not, for example, find them at all in the 
reports of debates during the time C^simir-Perier was 
presiding over the Chamber, When the confusion gets 
beyond all control, and the President is at his wits' 
end, he puts on his hat, and if this does not quell the 
dietnrbance, he suspends the sitting for an hour in 
order to give time for the excitement to subside. 

The French Senate consists of three hundred mem" 
hers, and by the constitutional law of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1875, two hundred and twenfy-five 
of these were to be elected for nine years by the depart- 
ments, while seventy-five were appointed for life by the 
same National Assembly that framed that law. The 
life senators were intended to be a permanent feature of 
the Senate, and it was provided tibkt when any of them 
died his successor should be elected for life by the Sen- 
ate itself. A few years later, however, the Bepublir 
eans, thinking such an institution inconsistent with 
democracy, passed the amendment to the constitutional 
laws, to which a reference has already been made.^ 
This, while leaving untouched the provisions relating 
to the existence and powers of the Senate, took away the 
constitutional diaracter from those regulating the elec- 
tion of senators, which thus became subject to change 
by ordinary legislation. A statute was then passed 
(December 9, 1884) providing that as fast as the life 
senators died their seats should be distributed among 
the departments, so that nowadays all the senators 

^ CoDft Lav of Aug. U, 1884. 
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alike are elected in the same way. There are eighty* 
six departments in France^ and the senators are appor- 
tioned by the act among them according to population. 
Since the abolition of life senatorships, the number of 
seats belonging to a department varies from two up 
to ten, while the territory of Belfort, each of the three 
departments of Algiers, and several of the colonies are 
represented by one senator apiece.^ The senators so 
elected hold office for nine years, one third retiring 
every three years.' They are chosen in each depart- 
ment of France by an electoral college composed of 
the deputies, of the members of the general council, 
of the members of the councils of the arrondissementsy 
and of delegates chosen by the municipal councils of 
the communes of towns.' Before 1884 each commune 
elected only one delegate,^ but by the law of that year 
the number of delegates increases with the size of the 
communes, though much less than in proportion to the 
population. These communal delegates form a laige 
majority of the electoral college, and hence the Senate 
was called by Gambetta the Great Council of the Com- 
munes of France.' 

A senator must be forty years old ; and since the law 
of 1884 the disqualifications for this office have been 
the same as for that of member of the Chamber of 
Deputies.^ 

1 Law of Deo. 9, 1884^ Art 2. 
« Id,, Art. 7. 

* U^ Art. 6. 

« Const Uw of Feb. 24, 1875, Art. 4. 

* Saleilles, op, oT., p. 41. 

* Law of Dec. 9, 1884^ Arts. 4^ 6, and ProwAoM Tm^^on&m. Law 
of Deo. 26, 1887. Lebon, jPVwilTeieA, pp. 83^ 64^ 67. 
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The legislative power of the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies is the same^ except that financial jtsfnno- 
bills must originate in the latter;^ but while ^^^' 
it is admitted that the Senate may reduce proposals for 
taxes and appropriations, there is a dispute whether it 
can increase them or not, and debates on this point are 
constantly recurring. In practice the Chamber has some- 
times accepted augmentations thus introduced, but more 
frequently the Senate has abandoned them.^ J!hfe Senat e 
hflg^twn pfM^nlinr fimf^tifMip First, it s consent is nenea- 
sary for a dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies^ a 
provision designed as a saf eg^rd against the President, 
who might otherwise dissolve the Chamber in order to 
attempt a coup (Titat during its absence ; and, second, 
the President is authorized, with the approval of the 
Council of Ministers, to constitute the Sf^n ftte a h\frh \ 
^court^to Jay-any-^ne for an attempt on the safety of the 
state.^ This power was used in the case of General 
Boulanger, who failed to appear for trial, and was con- 
demned in his absence. 

With such an organization and powers, an American 
might suppose that the Senate would be a j^ j^^j^^j 
more influential body than the Chamber of ^'^«™»- 

1 Co|i8t. Law of Feb. 24, 1875, Art 8. 

' Dopriez, Tol. iL pp. 430-32. 

* Const. Law of Feb. 26, 1875, Art. 5. 

^ Lebcm, Fhmkreich^ p. 73, Const Laws of Feb. 24, 1875, Art. 9, and 
July Id, 1875, Art 12. The procedure was regulated by a law of Aug. 
10, 1889. By the Const Law of July 16, 1875, Art 12, the Chamber of 
Deputies can impeach the ministers, and in case of high treason the 
President of the Bepublio. The impeachments are tried by the Senata 
For the interpretation put upon this dause, see Lebon, Frankreich, 
pp. 55.58. 
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Deputies ; but in reality it k by far the weaker body 
of the two, although it contains at least as much po- 
litical ability and experience as the other House, and, 
indeed, has as much dignity, and is composed of as 
impressive a body of mea as can be found in any 
legislative chamber the world over. The fact is tiiat 
according to the traditions of the parliamentary system 
the cabinet is responsible only to the more popular 
branch of the legislature^ and in all but one of the 
instances where a cabinet in France has resigned on an 
adverse vote of the Senate^ the vote was rather an 
excuse for the withdrawal of a discredited ministry than 
the cause of its resignation.^ The remaining case, 
which occurred during the year 1896, is the only one 
where tiie responsibility of the ministers to the Senate 
was fairly raised, and where anything like a real contest 
took place between the chambers. Oh this occasion the 
Senate did certainly force a united and vigorous cabinet 
to resign, but it was enabled to do so only because the 

^ Dapriez (vol. ii. pp. 463-^) mentaons two such cases. One in 1676, 
when the cabinet, disliking a bill for an amnesty passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies, proposed in the Senate a compromise, which the latter, 
ayerse to any amnestyv rejeeted. The ministers thereupon resigned, bat 
they had really been beaten in the Chamber of Deputies, and their only 
hope of restoring their prestige lay in foteiHg through the compromise. 
The other case ¥ras in 1890, when the Senate by a vote oondemning the 
economic policy of tihe government, brought about a cabinet crisis. But 
the ministry was already divided within itself, and had almost broken in 
pie<tos a few days before. There appears to have been a third instance of 
the same kind in 188S. In that case the Falli^res ministry resigned 
because the Senate rejected a bill on the expidsion of members of fomiliee 
flkat had reigned in f^nuiee, but here again the cabinet was disunite and 
in a feeble condition before the veto in the Senate took place. (Joumd 
Officid, Feb. 18 and 19, 1883.) 
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majority in the Chamber of Deputies m^ highly pre* 
carious, for there can be no doabt that if the cabinet 
could have relied on the heartj suppcHl; of the Chamber 
it If onld have defied the Senate as it had already done 
two months before.^ It has been only in very excep- 

^ Thehistozyof thiBoaaemitjrbeBamniArizddasfonows: Thd Chanber 
of Deputies when eleoted eontained a deouLed majority of ConaorvatiTi 
Bepnblieana, and for two jean the saoeeasiye cabinets represented their 
yievsy but by degrees the party became disintegfrated, and in October, 
lS95y a Badioal cabinet was formed, wliieh sncoeeded in obtaining tha 
fopport of a majority. Eariy in the new year the Minister of Justice^ 
not being satisfied that the Juge (Tlnstructumf who was holding the inqnest 
on the southern railroad frauds, was sufficiently zealous in discovering 
the offenders, took the case oat of his hands and intrusted it to another 
magistrate. On Februaiy 11, the Senate^ which was strongly conserra- 
tive, passed a vote censuring this act as an interference with the course 
of justice. Two days later, the Chamber ol Deputies expressed its con- 
fidence in the goyemment ; whereupon the Senate, on February 15^ 
repeated its former vote. On the 20th, the matter was again brought up 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and M. Bourgeois, the head of the cabinet, 
daoUired that he should not resign so long as he was upheld by the 
Chamber, which proceeded to reaffirm its vote of the week before. A 
number of the senators who bad been opposed to the cabinet, finding 
tliat it would not yield, read in the Senate next day a declaration protest- 
ing against the refusal of the ministers to hold themselves responsible to 
the Senate as a violation of the Constitution, but saying that while as 
senators they reserved their constitutional right, they did not wish to 
augend the legislative life of the country. The Senate thereupon adopted 
an order of the day approving this declaration, and thus virtually gave 
up for a time the attempt to make the ministers responsible to itself. 
(Jomwd Officidj Feb. 12, 14, Ifi, 21, and 22, 1896.) 

A little later the cabinet brought forward a bill for a progrenive in- 
eome tax, and succeeded on Mareh 26 in getting the Chamber to adopt an 
order of the day approving of the general princqwl involved. The order, 
however, which was somewhat eqnivo cal, was only carried by sixteen 
votea, and more than half of the cEpSies were believed to be opposed in 
their hearts to the tax. The Senate thought its opportunity had come, 
and again passed a vote of lack of confidence in the ministry, this time 
on the subject of foreign alEaixa. (/oumoZ Q^Sct^ April 4.) ThezesnU 
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tdonal cases, that the Upper House has upset the min- 
istry. Moreover the question at issue in the struggle 
of 1896 was not whether the cabinet is responsible to 
the Senate to the same extent that it is to the Chamber, 
but simply whether the Senate can insist on the removal 
of a ministry to which it is peculiarly hostile. No one 
has ever doubted that under ordinary circumstances the 
ministers are responsible only to the Chamber. The 
majority in that body alone is considered in the forma- 
tion of a cabinet, and an unfavorable vote there on any 
current matter of importance is followed by a change 
of ministers, while a similar vote in the Senate is not 
regarded as a reason for resignation.^ 

WM no better than before, bat the Senate felt the strength of its position, 
and was not to be ignored. On April 21, therefore, it took a bolder step 
hj a resolution to postpone the ^ote on the credits asked for Madagascar 
'< until it had before it a oonstitational ministry haying the confidence of 
the two Chambers." Instead of trying to continue the fight Bourgeois 
resigned, declaring to the Chamber of Deputies that as the representa- 
tiye of universal suffrage it ought to be supreme, but that, owing to the 
impossibility of insuring proper military service in Madagascar after the 
vote of the Senate, patriotism obliged him to withdraw. The Radicals 
in the Chamber succeeded in carrying a vote affirming once more the 
preponderance of the elect of universal sufiErage, and urging the need of 
democratic reforms ; but a few days later a purely Conservative cabinet 
presented itself to the Chamber, and obtained a vote of confidence by a 
majority of forty-three. (Journal Offiddy April 22, 24, and May 1.) 

The outcome of the affair justified the belief that the Chamber would 
not engage in a prolonged struggle to support the cabinet ; that while 
nnwilling to turn the ministers out itself, it would not be sorry to 
have the Senate do so. Had the deputies been so thoroughly in 
earnest as to force a deadlock between the Chambers, the Senate could 
not have refused its consent to a dissolution, and would certainly have 
been obliged to give way if the elections had resulted in a victory for the 
cabinet. 

^ Since this was written tbe Briand ministry resigned on a vote in the 
Senate in March» 1913. 
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As a rule the Senate does not decide the fate of the 
ministries, and hence cannot control their policy. The 
result is that ^thout sinking to the helplessness of the 
English House of Lords, it has become a body of sec- 
ondary importance.^ At one time it stood very low 
in public esteem, on account of its origin ; for it was 
created by the Reactionaries in the National Assembly, 
and was regarded as a monarchical institution ; and even 
after the greater part of its seats were occupied by Re- 
publicans, it was suspected of being only half-heartedly 
in fayor of the republican form of government. Its 
condemnation of Boulanger increased its popularity 
by making it appear a real bulwark of the Republic 
against the would-be dictator; but the prejudice 
against it has by no means disappeared, and the ex- 
treme Radicals have never ceased to demand its abo- 
lition, although conservative feeling in France will 
doubtless remain strong enough to prevent such a 
step. How great the influence of the Senate will be 
in the future is not easy to foretell. Some people 
were of opinion that with life members gone, many 
of whom had been distinguished in letters, in science, 
or in war, it would lose a good deal of its prestige. 
To some extent this fear has been realized. But, on 
the other hand, men of mark are still elected, and 
now that the Senate is not afraid of being thought 
lukewarm or hostile to the Republic, and does not feel 

^ In his Essays on Gfovemmmt (ohap. i) the writer has tried to proye 
thftt this must neoessarily be the eondition of one of two chambers wher- 
erer the oabinet is responsible to the other ; and that the cabinet cannot 
in the long ran be leq^onsible to both. 
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its existence seriomily thieatened^ it has acquired more 
boldness and energy.^ It is higUy improbable, more 
over, that it will become uttsiiy powerless, so long as 
the deputies are divided into a number of political 
groups, and the ministers are not able to speak with 
authority as the leaders of a great and united party. 

Although the Senate has little or no share in directing 
the policy of the cabinet, it must not be supposed that 
it is a useless body. On the contrary, it does very vb1u» 
ble work in correcting the over-hasty legislation of the 
other Chamber, and in case of disagreement often haa 
its own way or effects a comfMromise.^ 

The two Chambers meeting in joint session form 

what is called the National Assembly, which, 

tiomd as we nave seen, has power to revise the con- 

Ajsembly* 

stitutional laws. It has one other function, 
that of electing the President of the Republic. This 

ofBlcer is chosen for seven years, and is re- 
dontofthe eligible;' the only limit on the choice of a 

candidate being found in the constitutional 
law of August 14, 1884, which excludes all members 
of families that have ever reigned in France, —a pro^ 
vision dictated by the fear that, like Napoleon IH., a 
prince might use the presidency as a step to the throne. 
The President is at the head of the Republic, but he 
lives and travels in a style that is almost regal, for the 
conception of a republic as severe, simple, and eoonom- 

^ Dnpriez, vol. u. pp. 382-83. The present position and the pxobaUla 
future of the Senate are disoossed by SaleiUes, op. cU.^ pp. 37-^2. 

* Dnpriez, vol. ii. pp. 413-lS. 

• Const Law of Feb. 25, 1875, Art 2. 
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(cal lias changed very much in Fraaee since the second 
j^pire taught the nation eztiavagance.^ 

The duties of the President, like those of every chief 
magistrate, are manifold. He is the executive Hufnno- 
head of the nation, and as such executes the ^^ 
lavrs, issues ordinances,^ and appoints all the officers of 
the government.^ He has also certain functions of a 
legislative character, but, except for the right of initir 
ativB in legislation, these are iiot in fact very exten- 
sive* He has no veto upon Hie laws, and sdthough 
he may require the Ohambers to reconsider a bill, the 
right has never been exercised.^ With the consent of 
the Senate he can dissolve die Chamber of Deputies,^ 
but this power has also fallen into disuse, because the 
members of his cabinet are very much under the control 
of the deputies, who dread the risk and expense of an 
election ; and, in fact, a dissolutbn has not taken place 
since President MacMahon's imsuccessf ul attempt to use 
it in 1877 as a means of getting a Chamber in spnr 
pathy with his views. The President has power to make 
treaties ; but treaties of peace, of commerce, those which 
burden the finances, affect the persons or property of 
French citizens in foreign countries, or which change 
the territory of France (in other words, all the more im- 

1 Gf. G. Channes, No§ FantMf Letter of Jan^ 1885 ; Theodore Siui* 
ton in the Arena, Oct., 1891. 

* For the natare of this power, gee pp. 42-44, infra, 

* Const. Law of Feb. 25, 1875, Art. 3. 

« Const. Law of Jnlj 16» 1875, Art 7 ; Dnpries, roL ii. p. 369. li 
k not likely to be used unless after the bill has passed the cabinet thai 
laTored it has resigned, and anotiiefr hestila lo H has oome in. 

* Const Law of Feb. 25^ 1875^ Art. & 
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portant ones)^ require the ratification of the Chambers.^ 
A declaration of war also requires their consent ; * but 
as a matter of fact the government managed to wage 
war in Tunis and Tonquin without any such consent^ 
alleging at first that the afEair was not a war, and 
afterwards defending itself on the ground that the Pai^ 
liament by voting credits had virtually sanctioned its 
course.' 

Unlike the President of the United States, the French 

President is not free to use his powers accord- 

werMOT ing to his own judgment, for in order to 

themimsten make him independent of the fate of cabi- 

in h ft naiiM. 

nets, and at the same time to prevent his 
personal power from becoming too great, the constitu- 
tional laws declare that he shall not be responsible for 
his ofEicial conduct, except in case of high treason, and 
that all his acts of every kind, to be valid, must be 
countersigned by one of the ministers ; and thus, like 
the British monarch, he has been put under guardian- 
ship and can do no wrong.^ When, therefore, we speak 
of the powers of the President, it must be remembered 
that these are really exercised by the ministers, who are 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies. The Presi^ 
dent, indeed, is not usually present at the cabinet con- 
sultations (conseUs de cabinet) in which the real policy 
of the government is discussed, and as a rule he pre- 
sides only over the formal meetings (conseih des mir 

1 Const Law of July 16» 1875, Ait.a 

« Id.. Alt. 9. 

* See LeboDy Franknitk. pp. 4i8, 47. 

« Const Law of Feb. 25 , 1875^ Aits. 8 and 6. 
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niatres) held for certain purposes specified by law.^ He 
has po^er, it is true, to select the ministers, and in this 
matter he can use his own discretion to some extent, but 
in fact he generally intrusts some one with the forma- 
tion of a cabinet, and appoints the ministers this man 
suggests.' His duty in these cases is not, however, as 
simple as that of the English King, because, for reasons 
that will be discussed in the next chapter, there is usually 
on the taJl of a cabinet no leader of a Yictorious oppo- 
sition to whom he can turn. A good deal of tact and 
skill is sometimes required at cabinet crises, and it is 
said that on one occasion the formation of a ministry 
was due to the personal influence of President Garnot.' 

Sir Heniy Maine makes merry over the exalted ofEice 
and lack of power of the President. ^^ There is," he 
says, ^^ no living functionary who occupies a more pitia- 
ble position than a French President. The old kings 
of France reigned and governed. The Constitutional 
King, according to M. Thiers, reigns, but does not 
govern. The President of the United States gov- 
erns, but he does not reign. It has been reserved for 
the President of the French Republic neither to reign 
nor yet to govern." * 

At first sight the situation does, indeed, appear some- 
what irrationaL When the head of the state is desig- 

1 Lebon, Frankreieh^ p. 53 ; Dnpries, toL iL pp. 850^1 and 367- 
63, states that the President is often piesent when important matteis are 
diseossed, bnt cannot inflnenoe the decision. 

* DnprieSy rol. iL p. 310. 

* See "Eranee nnder M. Constans,'' in Murraj^s Magaxme for May, 
1690. 

* Popular Qwemmentt p. 260. 
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nated by the accident of birth it is not mmatuial to 
make of him an idol^ and appoint a high priest to 
gpeak in his name ; but when he is carefully selected 
as the man most fit for the place^ it seems a trifle illo* 
gical to intrust the duties of &e office to some one else. 
By the constitution of Siey^ an ornamental post of a 
similar character vas prepajred for the First Consul, but 
Napoleon said he had no mind to play the part of a 
pig kept to fatten. In government, howeyer, the most 
logical system is not always the best, and the anoma^ 
lous position of the President has saved France from 
the danger of his trying to make hin^self a dictator, 
while the fact that he is independent of the changing 
moods of the Chambers has given to the Bepublic a 
dignity and stability it had never enjoyed before. It 
is a curious commentary on the nature of human am- 
bition, that in spite of the small power actually wielded 
by the President in France, the presidential fever seems 
to have nearly as strong a hold on public men as in this 
country. 

Before proceeding to consider the ministers, there is 
rhibConsea ^^^ othor institution which claims attention 
iPEtat. Q^ account of its past rather than its present 
position. This is the ConaeU cTUtat or Council of 
State,^ a body whose importance has varied a great deal 

A Anooo, Confirenoes twr It Droii Adm^ liy. ii. oh. L S 3 ; Duorooqy 
Caun de Droit Adm., tk. L oh. L iee. L § iiL ; Boeaf, Rkum£ $ur U Droit 
Adm^ ed. of 1895, p. 32 et seq. ; «f. Lobon, Frankreiai, pp. 96-^; Do- 
priez, vol. iL pp. 285-316, pamm^ and pp. 481-92 ; Goodnow, Comparatim 
AdmuUstraOve Law, toL. L pp. 107-13. See aUo artieles entitled '* Le 
Con8eil d'Etat et lea Projeta do R^orme," by Yaragnaoi Reoue da i>eus 
Mondei, Aug. 15 and Sept 15^ 1892. 
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at different times. Under Napoleon I.^ and again dor* 
ing the seoond Empire, in addition to the possesgion o£ 
exeeative functions, it was a real source of legislation ; 
while at the time of the Bestoration and the Monarchy 
of July it became what it is toslay, a council with high 
attributes, but very little authority* Except as a court 
of administrative justice/ it has qow lost most oi its 
influence; for although it must be consulted before 
oertain classes of ordinances can be issued, and may be 
oonsulted on other administratiye matters, its advice 
need never be f dUiowed ; and in fact the habit of con* 
suiting it is said to have become little more than a mere 
fonn.' The l^islative functions of the Council have 
£aded even more completely to a shadow, as is proved 
by the fact that while the Government or either of th^ 
Chambers may seek its aid in the framing of statutes, 
the privilege is rarely exercised by the ministers, scarcely 
at all by the Senate, and never by t^e Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The members of the Council are divided into several 
classes, but those belonging to the most important class, 
and the only ones who can vote when the Council sits 
as a court, are appointed and dismissed at will by the 
President of the Republic' 

^ For its fmiotioiis of this natoi^, see pp. 55-61, tf^^. 

' ^ La B^forme AdministratiTe — La Jnstdee,*' hj Yioomte d'Avenel, 
SmkB 4m Dew Afonde$, Jxm» 1, 1S89, pp. 5S7-98. 

* The other members are also appointed bj the President subject to 
eertain oonditionsybat as he ean dismiss any of them, their tenare of offioe 
depends on the pleasure of the cabinet, and in fact bj means of resignar 
tions or remoyals, most of the connpilors were changed in 1879 in order 
to make the council Bepnblican. — *^Le Conseil d'Etaty** Yaragnaiv 
lUmte det Deux Mondee^ Sept 16^ 1882, p. 285. 
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In a parliamentary system the ministers have two 
The mini*- dis^nct functions; One of these is the same 
*^^ as that of the members of the President's 

Cabinet in the United States^ and consists of the man* 
agement of the departments of the administration. 
The other is the duty of representing the government in 
the Chambers, urging the adoption of its measures, and 
defending its policy against the attacks of its adversa- 
ries. These two functions are not necessarily united, 
and in fact it has been a common habit in some coun- 
tries to appoint ministers without portfolios, as it is 
called, that is, without any executive duties at all, in 
order that they may devote their whole energy to the 
battles in Parliament.^ Although there is nothing to 
prevent such a practice in France, it is not followed 
to-day, each minister being at the head of a particular 
branch of the administration. The number of depart* 
ments, however, and the distribution of the public busi- 
ness among them is not fixed by law, but is regulated 
from time to time by decree of the President of the 
Republic. The number of ministers is, therefore, con- 
stantly liable to change according to the immediate 
needs of the public service. At present there are twelve 
departments or ministries : those of the Interior ; of 
f^ Justice ; of Foreign AiEairs ; of- Finance ; 'of War ; of 
the Navy ; of Education and the Fine Arts ; of Pub- 
lic Works; of La]bor; of ComYnerce, Industiy, and 

^ This praotioa Tirtnallj exists in England, beeause some of the offioee 
held by the ministen, soeh as that of ¥mt Loid of the Treasarj, and 
that of Chaneellor of the Dnohy of Lancaster, inrolTe no administiative 
duties. 
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Posts and Telegraphs; of Agricultnre ; and of the 
Colonies.^ 

The constitutional law of Febrnary 25, 1875 (Art. 
6), declares that the ministers are collectively Their re- 
responsible to the Chambers for the general StiS^^*^ 
policy of the government, and individually for ^^^*'^^"*' 
their personal acts. The object of this clause was, of 
course, to establish the parliamentary system, and in 
fact the French ministry is responsible to the Chamber 
of Deputies, as the English is to the House of Com- 
mons, and resigns on a hostile vote on any matter of 
importance. Except, indeed, for the Ministers of War 
and of the Navy, who are usually military men, the 
cabinet ofEicers are almost always selected from among 
the members of Parliament,^ although the reason for 
this practice in England does not apply in France, 
because the ministers have a right to be present and 
speak in either Chamber, whether members of it or not.^ 

But in order to understand fully the position of the 
French ministers, and their relation to the i^ieirenor- 
Parliament, it is necessary to realize their ^^l^^ 
ous power, and this is due largely to **'"^* 
causes, — tljft j^temal natur ejif the govtmrnont, 
the centralization of the st ate, and the possession by 
the ^^"^^»^;gy ftf oi^Y^^^nty thnt Tn an Anglo-Saxon 

1 BoBof , Riawni^ ed. of lSd5, pp. 22, 23. The last minktry, fhat of 
the Coloniesy wbb, however, created bj statute in 1S94» and as Bcmif 
remarks, the Chambers can always prevent the ereation of a ministry by 
refusing to make the necessary appropriations. 

* Dapries, vol. iL p. 336. 

* Const Law of July 16, 1S75, Art 6. In practice this pririlege is also 
accorded to their Under-Secretaries. Lebon, JVoiOretc^ p. 52. 

▼OL. I, 
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/^ eountry would be lodged with ihe legialataie or the 
courts of law. 

On the firgt of these matters, the paternal nature of 

ihe government^ there is no need to dwell 
tflieof t he at length. AU governments are growing 

more paternal at the present day, for a re* 
action has set in against the extreme laissezrfaire 
doctrines preached by Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, 
and the English political economists of the earlier 
school. There is a general tendency to restrain the 
liberty of the individual and subject him to govern- 
mental supervision and control. Such control and 
supervision are traditional in France, and far exceed 
anything to which we are accustomed in this country. 
All trades and occupations are there subject to a great 
deal more police inspection than with us. They require 
more generally to be licensed, and are regulated and 
prohibited by the administrative ofEicials with a much 
freer hand. And although tiie liberty of tiie press and 
the right of holding public meetingp9 are now sub- 
stantially realized, the right of association is still very 
limited, for no society of more than twenty P^i^^fll^^ 
except business companies, and associations of ^erSmS^/Br? 
pursuing the same profession or trade, can be formed 
without the permission of the Minister of the Interior 
or the prefect of the department.^ It is easy to see ' 
how much power all this patemaUsm places in the , 
hands of the administration. 

An explanation of the centralization of the state 
entails a brief survey of local government; and here 

^ LeboD, Franbreid^ pp^ 8^-99 ; Daorooq, tit. iL oh. iiL ; oh. iv. mo. iiL 
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we meet wilih a deeply rooted Erench tradition^ for cen- 
tralization was already great under the old r^ centniix*- 
gime^ and although the first effect of the Roy^ ^°"' 
olution was to place the administration of local affairs 
under the control of independent elected bodies, the 
pressure of foreign war, and the necessity of maintain- 
ing order at home, soon threw despotic power into the 
hands of the national government. Under Napoleon 
this power became crystallized in a permanent form, and 
an administrative system was established, more perfect, 
more effective, and at the same time more centralized 
than that which had existed under the monarchy.^ 
The outward form of the Napoleonic system has been 
continuously preserved with surprisingly little change, 
but smce 1830 its spirit has been modified in two dis- 
tinct ways : first, t>y means of what the French call 
deconcentration, that is, by giving to the local agents 
of the central government a greater right>of independ- 
ent action, so that they are more free from the direct 
tutelage of the ministers ; second, by a process of true . 
decentralization, or the introduction of the elective 
principle into local govemjnent, and the extension of 
the powers of the local representative bodies. But 
although the successive rulers of France have pursued 
this policy pretty steadily, the progress of local self- 
government has been far from rapid.^ One reason for 

^ For a short but vigoroiifl oomment on Napoleon's system, see G. L. 
Dickinson, Revolution and Reaction in Modem Fhmce^ oh. ii. 

' On the subject of local goremment, I have nsed Anooc, Conferences, 
Sded. ; Bcsnf, Riswnd, ed. of 1S05; Lerqy-Beanlien, Adm. Locale en 
Fhxnee et en Angleierre ; Lebon's two works on Fraoce ; Goodnow, Comp, 
Adm, Law. There is a popular account in Block, Entretiens famiJien 
iur VAdm. de notrepaye. 
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^ this is the habit of looking to the central authori ties for 
guidance in all matters. Another is a fear on the part 
ot tne government of furnishing its enemies with 
rallying-points which might be used to organize an op- 
position, — a fear that takes shape to-day in provisions 
forbidding the local elected councils to express any 
opinions on general politics, or to communicate with 
each other except about certain matters specified by 
law. A third cause of the feeble state of local self- 
government is to be found in the fact that the Bevolu* 
tion of 1789 dest roved all the existing jocal divisions 
except the commune, and replaced them by artificial 
districts which have never developed any real vitality, 
so that the commune is the only true centre of local life 

>^ in the republic.^ A fourth, and perhaps the most 
potent cause of all, is t he dread o^ dT«^'*^^r^^^^'^^ is 
constantly present in the minds of Frenchmen, and 
makes them crave a master strong enough to cope with 
any outbreak. 

France is divided into eighty-six departments, at the 
Lowi goT- head of each of which is a prefect, appointed 
The dep^Mt- and rcmovcd at pleasure by the President of 
theprefeet. the BcpubUc, but iu reality nominated by the 
Minister of the Interior. The office is, indeed, regarded 
as distinctly political, and the incumbent is often re- 
placed when the minister changes. The prefect, who 
is by far the most important of the local officials, occu- 
pies a double position, for he is the agent of the 
central government in regard to those matters of 
general administration which are thought to concern 
^ Most of the ezbting oommiuies were in fact cxeated in 1789. 
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the whole country, and at the same time he is the i^sJ 
executive oflEicer of the department for local affairs. 
In the former capacity he is in theory the immediate 
subordinate of the Minister of the Interior, but since 
his duties extend to all branches of the administration, 
he corresponds in practice directly with any minister in 
whose sphere of action the matter witii which he is 
called upon to deal may lie. His autiiority as the \ 
f^nt of tiie central government is not, however, the 
same in all cases. Sometimes he is absolutely subject 
to the orders of the ministers. This is true when he 
executes general laws and ordinances; but when, for 
example, he directe the poHce of the department, or 
supervises the subordinate local bodies, he proceeds 
on his own responsibility, and his acts can be overruled • ^ ^^ 
by the central government only in case they are con- 
trary to law, or give rise to complaints on the part of 
the persons affected by them. In pursuance of the 
policy of deconcentration, the prefect has been given 
an independent authority of this kind over a large 
number of subjects, and he was intended to exercise his 
own judgment in regard to them, but the influence 
and pressure of the deputies has, it is said, induced 
him to shirk responsibility as much as possible by refer- 
ring doubtful questions to the ministers, and hence the 
centralization has not been diminished as much as was 
expected.^ In matters of general administration, the 
prefect is assisted by a prefectbral council of three or 
four members appointed by the President of the Re- 
public ; but, except when it sits as an administrative 

1 Chaimes, Letter of October 1, 18S4. 
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eonrt, the fonctioiis of this body are ahnost altogether 
advisor jy and their use has become scarcely more than 
a f orm.^ 

As the ezecutiye officer for local afEairs, the prefect 
The General <^&^M out the rcsolutions of the general 
Gomuni. CounciL This is the representative assembly 
of the department^ and is elected by universal suffrage, 
one of the members being chosen in each canton for 
six years, and half of them being renewed every three 
years. The authority of the body is jealously limited. 
Its competence is almost entirely confined to affairs 
that are deemed to have a strictly local interest,' and 
even in regard to these its powers are not absolute, for 
its votes on certain matters can be annulled by the 
President of the Republic, and its budget, that is the 
annual tax levy and list of appropriations, is not valid 
without his approval. Although the Council has the 
right of final decision in a considerable class of sub- 
jects, its actual power over them is curtailed in a variety 
of ways. In the first place it does not carry out its 
own votes, but their execution is intrusted to an agent 
of the central government, the prefect, who appoints 
all the officials, manages the public institutions, and 
signs the orders for all payments of money ; the direct 
control of the council over his performance of these 
duties extending only to the election of a standing 
commission which has little more than a right of inspec- 

^ Vicomie d'ATenel, ''La Rdforme Adminutrative/' Remie des Deux 
Mandes, June 1, 1889, p. 596. 

* Its f unctions in relation to the general administration consist in ap- 
portioning certain direct taxes, in giving its advice when asked, and in 
expressing its wishes on matters not connected with general politics. 
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tion.^ In the second place, the prefect has an opportn- 
nity to exert a great deal of influence over the action 
of the Council, for not only has he a right to address 
it, but he prepares the budget and all other business, 
and in &ct it is not allowed to act on any matter until 
it has heard his report.^ Moreover the Council is only 
permitted to sit a very short time. It has two regular 
sessions a year, whose duration is limited one to a 
month, the other to a fortnight, and although extra 
sessions can be held they must not exceed one week 
apiece. Finally its very existence is insecure, for it can 
be dissolved by the chief of the state. In general it 
may be said that in matters falling within its province 
the General Council cannot do everything it wants, but 
ean prevent almost anything it does not want. Its 
financial resources are not large,' and its attention is 
confined for the most part to the construction of roads, 
subventions to railroads, and the care of schools, insane 
asylums, and other institutions of a similar character. 

At one time a hope was entertained that politics 
might be kept out of the general councils, but it has 
not been fulfilled, the departmental elections being 
regularly conducted on party lines.^ It has therefore 

^ The Council ean delegate to the oommiflgion a somewhat indefinite 
elate of f anotions, but it is not in huat a body of mnoh importance. Do- 
pneXf yoL iL pp. 467-68. 

' Aaeoo, p. 282. 

* Almost its only sooroe of MTenne is the addition of a limited som to 
the direct state taxes. 

* Boztfrian, in his Etude iur la Reoision de la C&ngtUuiion (pp. 89-90), 
atttibates this to the fact that the local assemblies take part in the eleo* 
tion of senators. 
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been thought best to intrust the supervision of the 
communes largely to the central government and its 
representative the prefect, rather than to the councUs 
with their partisan bias, and this, of course, deprives 
the latter of a part of the importance they would other- 
wise possess.^ 

The next local division is the arrondissement. This 
TheanoD- ^ ^ mere administrative district without cor- 
^■■*°^** porate personality, with no property, revenues^ 
or expenses of its own, and although it has a sub-pre- 
fect and an elected council, neither of them has much 
power. In fact it has been proposed to abolish the 
arrondissement altogether. 

The canton, which is the next subdivision, is really a 
Tiieoan- judicial and military rather than an admin- 
^^^ istrative district, and therefore does not con- 

cern us here. 

We now come to the communes, which are the small- 
Tiieoom- ^ ^^^ entities, but differ enormously in 
"""^ area and population. They vary in size from 

twenty acres to over a quarter of a million, and they 
run all the way from a hamlet with a dozen inhabitants 
to large cities ; yet with the exception of Paris and 
Lyons they are all governed on one plan. The officer 
in the commune whose position corresponds 

™*^'' to that of the prefect in the department is 
the mayor. He acts in the same way both as agent of 
the central government, and as the executive head of the 

^ By the law of 18S4 on municipalities, part of the saperriEion over these 
jbodies, whioh had preTioosly been in the hands of the general ooonoil^ 
was withdrawn and given to the pief eot. 
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district, but whereas in the prefect the former character 
predominates, the mayor is chiefly occupied with local 
matters. It is largely for this reason that, unlike the 
prefect, he is not appointed by the President, but since 
1884 has been elected by and from the communal coun- 
cil for the length of its own term.^ The mayor is, 
however, by no means free from control. So far as he 
acts as agent of the central government, he is abso - 
lutely under the orders of tib e prefect. Nor is this all. 
The subject of communal police, which includes the 
public health and other matters of a kindred nature, is 
considered a part of the local administration, but the 
acts of the mayor in regard to it can be annulled by 
the prefect, who has also power in many cases to issue 
direct orders of his own. Moreover the police officials 
require to be confirmed by the prefect,^ and can be 
removed only by him.' But even these extensive pow- 
ers of control are not deemed enough, and it is provided 
that the mayor can be suspended from office for a 
month by the prefect, or for three months by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, and can be removed altogether by 
the President of the Bepublic. 

The deliberative organ of the commune ia the com- 
munal council, which varies in size from ten to thirty- 
six members, and is elected by universal suffrage for 
four years. Its authority extends to all communal 

1 The office is an honomy one, bb the mayor reoeives no salary. 

' Or snb-pref eot 

* The -mayor is not free from control in regard to other matters of 
local interest, for his aocoants mnst he submitted for approval to the pre- 
fect, who can order the payment of any eipense properly anthorized if 
the mayor neglects to make it. 
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aSam, except that it has nothing to do with the broad 
subject of police, although that is regarded for other 
purposes as a local matter. The general statute on 
municipal govemment lays down the general princi- 
ple that the decisions of the council on local affairs, 
when legally made, are conclusive without the approval 
of any superior administrative official, but in a subse- 
quent section all the most important matters are spe- 
cially excepted from the rule. The list of exceptions 
includes almost every financial measure, the construction 
of roads and buildings, and the sale of communal prop- 
erty.^ The council has, therefore, very much less power 
than might at first sight be supposed; and in order to 
guard against any attempt on its part to exceed these 
slender privileges, the prefect is given a discretionary 
authority to suspend it for a month, while the President 
of the Bepublic can dissolve it entirely, and appoint a 
commission with limited powers to rule the commune 
for two months, when a new election must take place. 
The general laws of local government already de- 
scribed do not, however, cover the whole 
field, because a dread of the explosive char* 
acter and communistic tendencies of the democracy of 
Paris has prevented the capital from enjoying even the 
measure of liberty granted to other towns. The city 
has, indeed, a municipal council composed of eighty 
elected members and endowed with most of the usual 
powers, and a general council for the department with 
limited powers, composed of these same eighty rein- 

1 The ofifioial who haa power to approve the budget can alao inaoriba 
khezein oertain obligatory ezpeoaea. 
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forced by eight suburban members ; but the executive 
authority is entirely in the hands of the central govern- 
ment. It is lodged in part mth the mayors of the 
twenty arrondissements, who are appointed directly by 
the President of the Bepublic; but chiefly with two 
prefects appointed in the same way. One of these, 
the Prefect of the Seine, has most of the functions of 
the ordinary prefect, together with those of a central 
mayor; while the other, the Prefect of Police, has 
charge of the police, and is directly responsible to the 
Minister of the Interior.^ 

This sketch of local government in France shows 
how centralized the state still remains, what extensive 
supervision and control the administration keeps in its 
own hands, and how sUght is the measure of real local 
autonomy if measured by an Ang lo-Sax on standard. 
In fact, t he central govemm ft"^- atill "^ H ^ es itself con tin- 
u ally and actively felt in local aflEairs. and this is for 
th e^ minist ers a g reat source of power, b ut also, as we 
shall see later, a cause of weakness. 

A third source of the enormous power of the minis- 
ters in France i s the posses si on by the jxecu- 
*gft ^^ ftut bority that in an Ang lg^axon a^fjaaidai 
cou ntry would b e^lodged with fee legislature theei»©u- 
or t he courts o f law. This requires an expla- 
nation, for it involves some of the most strange and 

1 In Lyons the oontrol of tlie polioe iB stUl intrufted to the Prefect of 
the Rhone ; in Marseilles it is in charge of the Prefect of Bonohes-do' 
RhSne. In all cities of oyer 40,000 people the organization of the polioe 
Is fixed hj decree of the chief of the state, although the memhers of the 
foroe are appointed as in other commnnes. 
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interesting peculiarities of French^ and, indeed, of con- 
tinental political ideas. 

Let us take first the legislative authority of the execu- 
tive in France. When an Enirlish or an Ameri- 
deoreee and cau legislator drafts a statute he tnes to cover 

onUiuuiom. « 

all questions that can possibly arise. He goes 
into details and describes minutely the operation of 
the act, in order that every conceivable case may be 
expressly and distinctly provided for. He does this 
because there is no one who has power to remedy 
defects that may subsequently appear. If the law is 
vag^e or obscure, it can receive an authoritative inter- 
pretation only from the courts by the slow process of 
litigation. If it is incomplete, it must remain so until 
amended by a subsequent enactment. In some cases, it 
is true, an officer or board is given^ by statute, power 
to make regulations. The Local (rovemment Board 
and our boards of health furnish examples of this; 
but such cases are exceptional, and most Anglo-Saxons 
feel that the power is in its nature arbitrary, and ought 
not to be extended farther than is necessary. . And here 
it is important to disting^h between rides issued by the 
head of a department for the gruidance of his subordi- 
nates and the r egulations of which' we are speaking. 
^^jjjL>^ ' The former are merely directions given to the officials 
for the purpose of instructing them in their duties, and 
are binding on no one else. The right to issue them 
must belong, to some extent, to every one who has other 
persons under his orders, although they are used much 
more systematically in France than in the United States. 
TljfiLrggulatio ns wit h wh i ch we a r a-eonee ruBd h e r e are 
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of quite a different kind, for they are binding on all 
c itizens who ^ n^y ^ affft^;^ Ky ihtm\j nnA tiftvAj in fact, 

In America the authority to make regulations is de- 
legated by the legislature cautiously, and apart from, 
such an express delegation no officer of the govern- 
ment has power to issue any ordinances with the force 
of law. But in France all this is very different. Stat- , 
utes that do not concern the rights of a man against 
his neighbor, that do not, in other words, form a part 
of the Civil Code, are often couched in general terms, 
and enunciate a principle which the Executive is to 
carry out in detail^ Sometimes the President of the 
Republic is expressly given power to make regulations, 
but even without any special authority he h as a genera l 
power to make them for the purpose of completing the 
statutes, by virtue of his general duty to execute the 
laws.^. Such regulations in France are called acts of 
secondary legislatita, and the ordinances of the Presi- 
dent in which they are contained are termed dicrets. 
llie power to make them is not, however, confined to 
die chief of the state. For matters of inferior grav- 
ity the laws often confer a similar authority on the min* 

vsl^iHi ^^ prefects, and even the mayors, and in this 
b . 

^ ihipriez (toI. ii. p. 877), after remarking this difference between 
English and French legislation, expresses a regret that the French Fsrli*- 
ment has shown a tendency of late years to go more into details. 

' On the power to issue ordinances in France, see Anooc, Confdrences^ 
$§ 5B-^7, e^, ^., 170 ; Dncrocq, Coum, §§ 61-06, 72-73, 109-10, 210-14 ; 
Goodnow ^1. i. pp. 85-87. 

Before isoing certain classes of ordinances the President mnst oonsiiU 
the Co noil of State, bnt he is not obliged to follow its adyioe. 
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case the edicts are termed arritis . to distinguish them 
from the more solemn ordinances of the President.' 
^ The regulations cannot, of course, be contrary to law, 
or in excess of the authority of the official who issues 
them. If they are so and infringe private rights, a 
process to have them annulled may be instituted before 
the administrative courts, and in certain limited cases 
the ordinary courts can also refuse to apply them.^ 

So much for the power of the executive to make law, 
Approinift- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ oxhaust its encToachments 
^'^' on what we have learned to regard as the 

province of the legislature, for it is less strictly held to 
the appropriations voted by the Chambers than is the 
case with us. The virements (that is to say, the use for 
one purpose of appropriations voted for another), which 
were an abuse under the Empire, have, indeed, been 
abolished, except as between different items in the same 
chapter of the annual budget; but certain chapters 
are designated each year to which additions can be 
made by decree of the President issued with the con- 
sent of the council of ministers. Moreover, in urgent 
and unforeseen cases arising when Parliament is not in 
session, the government has power by means of such a 
decree, not only to incur the expenses called for by the 
emergency, but also to open an extraordinary credit on 
its own authority and borrow the money that it needs,' 

^ Lebon, Frankraeh^ p. 23 ; Auooc, Dneroeq^ uln eiL 

* Lalerritoe, TraUi de la Jur. Adm.f Ht. iiL oh. L boo. B. ; liv. tL ; liv. 
HL oh. L BOO. nr. 

* In both oaoes notioe of the deoree mnrt be laid before the Cbambeni 
within fonrteen days from their next meeting:. (Lebon, JFhmbr«icA, p. 
162.) It IB worth whilot moceoyer, to note in passing that then is 
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One may, perhaps, be pardoned for dwelling at some- 
what greater length on the judicial powers of jjj^^^^ 
the execntiye in France, both because they SSTuera- 
are so little understood by English-speaking ^^^' 
people, and because their origin may be traced to a 
tradition which has its roots far back in the past. 

The characteristic difference between the political 
history of England and that of France is to duupacter- 
be found in the fact that the English, though J^^^ 
influenced by each new spiriToTTEe age, ^^^ 
h ave never yielded entirely to its guid ance, ^^' 
w hile the JFrepfib ^^^^ alwa ys throw n themselves into 
the curre nt, and, adopting completely the domiha&t 
ideas of the time, have carried them to their logical 
results. Thus, in the Middle Ages, the feudal system^ 
never became fully developed in England as it did in 
France. Again, when absolute monarchy came into 
vogue, the British sovereign was not able to acquire 
the arbitrary power of the Bourbons. And, lastly, 
democracy made its way neither so rapidly nor so 
thoroughly on the north as on the south of the Chan- 
nel. The result is that in France the institutions of 
any period have been adapted almost exclusively to 
the wants of the time in which they were produced, 
and in the succeeding age it has been thought necessary 
to destroy them and devise new ones more in harmony 

no effeofciTe process for bringing to aoooont a minister who exoeeds the 
appropriations. He can, indeed, be impeaohed, bnt except in times of 
great excitement this would not be done if the money had been expended 
for public purposes ; and as regards civil liability, there is no court that 
has power to eompel him to refund the lums whidi he has spent illegally. 
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mth the new conditions ; ^ whereas in England there 
has been no need of such sweeping changes, and it has 
been possible to preserve in a modified form many of 
the most important features of the government. Hence 
the permanence and continuity of the political system.^ 
Let us inquire how these facts have affected the devet 
opment of judicial and admioistrative institutions in 
the two countries. 

The Norman kings of England strove deliberately to 
check the growth of the feudal system, and 
TfOopmett their successors constantiy followed the same 
DowOTin policy. Now the essence of the feudal sys- 
tem consisted in the blending of public and 
private law by making all political relations depend on 
the tenure of land ; and, in fact, according to the strict 
feudal theory, no man had direct relations with any 
superior except his immediate overlord. Every great 
vassal of the crown, therefore, had jurisdiction over all 
the tenants on his estate, which he exercised by holding 
a court of his own for the administration of justice 
among them. The English kings resisted this principle, 
and tried to bring their power to bear directly on all 
Thejndieiai ^^ people of the realm. For this purpose 
■'^■**^- sheriffs were appointed to represent the crown 
in the counties, and what was of more permanent im* 
portanoe, the gravest crimes, actions for the possession 

1 This is the more striking beoanse the French are in some ways more 
oonsenratiye than the English, as, for example, in their retention to the 
present day of pablio ezeontions. M. Lebon tml j remarks (Fmnee oi 
It lif p. 86) : " People have no idea of the spirit of routine and oomsev- 
▼atism which prevails in France." 

* Cf. Freeman, GraiM of the EngUsk Cofuttfutioriy pp. 63-06. 
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of land, and subsequently other matters, were brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Curia Regis} As early 
as the reign of Henry I., moreover, royal officers were 
commissioned to travel about the country holding court, 
a practice which was renewed in a more systematic 
form by Henry H., and has continued with short in- 
terruptions to the present day.^ The chief object of 
the early kings in sending out the itinerant justices, as 
they were called, was no doubt financial; for their 
duties consLsted in assessing taxes, collecting fines for 
violation of the law, and administering justice, which 
was in itself a source of no small profit in the Middle 
Ages.' The functions of the justices in the collection 
of revenue grew, however, less and less prominent, but 
their administration of justice became of permanent 
importance, and in regard to this two tendencies were 
at work. In the first place, the royal judges adopted 
new methods of procedure and gradually developed the 
trial by jury, while the baronial courts clung to the 
ordeal and other barbaric forms of trial.^ '^ The glad- 
some light of jurisprudence," as Coke called it, came 

1 See Pollock & Maitland, Hutory ofEngUih Law^ toL L pp. 85-67 and 
ehi-T. andTL 

' The institation of trayeling judges was not new. It had been used 
hy Charlemagne (Hallam, Middle AgeSf eh. iL part ii. 5), and a similar 
practioe was employed by Alfred, Edgar, and Canute (Stubbs, History 
i^EngUmd^ xi. §§ 127, 134). On the itinerant justioes, see Stubbs, Ih, 
zL 127 ; ziL 141, 145, 150 ; adii. 1G3 ; zv. 235 ; Gneist, Engluche Ver- 
JoMSungiyesehickte, pp. 148, 224-28, 305 (note), 318-19, 447. PoUook & 
liaitland, toI. i. pp. 134, 149, 179 ; Franqneville, Le Syiteme Judidaire 
de la Grande Bretagne^ toI. L pp. 149 et seq. The royal duty of sending 
the Justuses in eyre is one of those insisted upon in Magna Charta, § 18. 

* Stmbbs, lb. zL 127. 

• Cf . Stubbs, lb. ziiL 164 ; Gneist, lb. p. 142. 

VOL. Z. 
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with the king^s oourts, and hence it is not surprising 
that they supplanted the baronial courts, and in time 
drew before themselves all the important lawsuits. In 
the second place, the commissions which had at first 
been issued to high officials, barons, and knights, be- 
came confined to regular judges, and about the time of 
Edward I. were given only to the members of the royal 
courts at Westminster.^ The same body of judges, 
therefore, expounded the law in all parts of the realm, 
and hence England, alone among the countries of 
Europe, developed a uniform national justice called the 
common law.^ The people naturally became attached 
to this kw and boasted of the rights of Englishmen, 
while the courts that were the creators and guardians 
of the law became strong and respected. 

The very fact that the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment became so highly developed made the 
iftrathre Centralization of the administration unneces- 
sary. At the time when the itinerant justices 
first went on circuit, administration in 'the modem 
sense was of course unknown, and such local affairs as 
needed attention were regulated by the shire moots 
and other local meetings.' The sheriff, indeed, repre- 
sented the crown, but his powers were curtailed more 
and more, until, apart from his command of the mili- 
tary forces of the county, he became Uttie more than 
an officer of the courts.^ When the local administra- 

> Gneist, EngUtd^ Verfatuungsgtteku^ p. 818 ; Stabbt, Hiitary of 
EngUxndy zy. 286. 

* Cf . Hallam, Middie Agn, oh. tuL part iL 8. 

• Stabb8» Ih. XT. 206. 

4 On the powers of the iheriff^ see Stabbs, Ih, xiiL 168; xw, 204-7| 
eneisti lb. pp. 115-20, 297. 
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tion grew more important, it was confided not to him, 
but to justices of the peace, who, though nominally 
selected by the king, were never strictly under his 
orders, and in time became almost completely inde^ 
pendent, except for the purely judicial control exercised 
by the Court of King's Bench.^ 
/ In England, therefore, the royal power came early 
into contact with the people all over the 
Idngdom by means of the courts of law, mant ofihe 
and the judicial system became highly cen- i^^^ 
tralized^'Vhile the local administrative insti- 
tutions developed slowly, and through them the king's 
authority was little felt In France, on the other hand, 
the course of events was very different, for the royal 
power came into direct contact with the people at a much 
later date, and therefore in quite another iorm. When 
the feudal system became established, the ihejudidai 
great vassals set up their own courts and sue- ^■*®™- 
ceeded in excluding the royal judges from their fiefs, 
so that the direct jurisdiction of the crown became 
confined to the comparatively small part of the country 
which was included in the royal domain. Gradually, 
indeed, as the feudal system began to lose its strength, 
the king's jurisdiction encroached upon that of the 
vassals, — a process which was carried on both by 
jusisting on the right of appeal to the royal tribu- 
nals, and by reserving for the exclusive cognizance of 
the king's courts a somewhat indefinite class of cases 

> Gndst, Eng^nM Verfa$8ung$ge9ehiMef pp. 296 et teq.^ 468 et teq.^ 
sod see the note at the end of this chapter. 
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known by the name of ccls royaux} But this process 
aroused serious resistance on the part of the territorial 
lords, and it was not until the sixteenth century that 
the crown judges possessed the universal authority they 
had obtained in England more than three hundred 
years earlier. So strong, in fact, did the local jealousy 
of the Parliament of Paris (the king's high court of 
justice) remain, that after the great fiefs fell into the 
hands of the crown, they were not placed under the 
jurisdiction of that tribunal, but were given independ- 
ent parliaments of their own.^ At the outbreak of the 
Bevolution there were thirteen separate parliaments, so 
that every considerable province had a distinct body 
of magistrates.' Under these circumstances, the courts 
could not create a uniform national justice like the 
English common law, and although since the revolution 
such a uniform system has been provided by the Code, 
this does not strengthen the hands of the judges, but 
has rather the opposite tendency. In the first place, it 
is not their work, and hence does not redound to their 
glory; and secondly, by weakening the force of prece- 
dent, it diminishes the importance of judicial decisions. 
This review of the history of the courts of law shows 

1 Aubert, Le ParUmerU de Paris de PhUl^ U Bd h Charles VII^ 
oh. L sec I. ; Hist, du Pari de Paris, 1260-1515, Ut. ii. oh. L; Du Bob, 
Hiti, du Droit Crimmel de la France, part i. oh. i.; EBmein, Hist, du Droit 
Fran^ais^ part i. tit. ii. oh. i.; Hist, de la Proc. Crim.f part L tit. i. oh. L 
BOO. n.; oh. ii. aeo. i.; Hallam, Middle Ages, oh. ii. part ii. 5. 

' Du Bois, part i. oh. iL § 2 ; Bastard d'Estang, Les Parlements de France, 
▼ol. i. pp. 36^38 ; Esmein, Hist, du Droit Francis, tit. iL oh. i. seo. I. § 2, ▼. 

* For the dates of the creation of the proTinoial parliaments, which 
run from 1444 to 1775, see Bastard d'Estang, toL i p. 189, note, and 
Esmein, ubisiqwL 
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cleaxly why they have not attained in Fiance the same 
power and authority as in Anglo-Saxon countries.^ 

The French courts of law were weak because the 
royal authority did not come into direct con- 
tact with the people at the time when public wtxatiye 
and private law were everywhere blended, 
when the tone of thought was peculiarly legal, and 
when political power was chiefly exercised in a judicial 
or semi-judicial form.^ It made itself felt at a later 
date, and especially as the restorer of order after the 
anarchy caused by the hundred years' war. Its presence 
brought peace and prosperity, and naturally enough 
the organs which it employed acquired a high degree 
of vigor. Now, at this period, administration, in the 
modem sense, was becoming important, and as the 
royal authority came to be exercised by commissioners 
or intendants who had, indeed, certain judicial powers, 
but whose functions were chiefly administrative,^ the 
administration developed an influence and a strength 
which the courts have never attained. The administra- 
tive system became centralized, and grew to be the most 
hnportant factor in the government.^ All classes of 
ihe people looked to it for protection ; ^ in fact, it took, 

^ Sinoe the BeTolntum, the oonrtB have, of oooiBe, been reorganized on 
% centralized biwis. 

* On the relatiye importance attributed to law in the Middle Ages, and 
in later times, see Stabbs's chapters on the Charaoteristic Differences 
between MeduBTal and Modem History, in his Lectures an Med, and 
Mod. Hist. 

* Ch^mel, Die. des Inst, de la Erance^ <* Intendants dec Froyinces;'' 
Esmein, Hist, du Droit JWifHXiu, tit. ii. ch. t. § 2. 

^ Cf. De TooqacTille, An. Reg. et la Rev.^ liv. ii. ohs. ii. ilL 

* De TocqneTille speaks of all classes as looking on the government aa 
a tpeoial providence. Id.^ ch. vL (7th ed. pp. 100-103). 
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to a great ertenti the place which the jadiciarj filled in 
England, and in those countries which had inherited 
the English principles. 

This difference in the relatiye authority of the courts 

and the administration wasintensified^so far as 
doefaineof^ the United States and France were concerned, 
turn's*^ by the political philosophy of the last century. 

Montesquieu, in his ^' Spirit of the Laws/' pro- 
claimed the importance of separating the executiye, 
legislative, and judicial powers, and the maxim was 
eagerly accepted on both sides of the Atlantic, though 
in very different senses. Our ancestors, anxious to 
maintain the independence of the courts and the sacred- 
ness of private rights, took the principle to signify the 
necessity of so protecting the courts from the control or 
influence of the other branches of the government that 
they might be free to administer justice without regard 
to the official position of the litigants or the nature of 
the questions involved. They meant to preserve the 
English tradition that there is only one law of the land 
to which every one is subject, from the humblest citizen 
to the highest officer. The French, on the other hand, 
had acquired no great passion for law, or for the rights 
of the individual, and did not admit a claim on the part 
of any one to delay or overturn the public interests in 
order to get his own grievances redressed. Moreover, 
they had seen the Parliament of Paris interfere with 
the government by refusing to register the edicts of the 
King ; for although this tribunal had failed to acquire 
judicial supremacy, it had retained a good deal of politi* 
eal power, which it used during the years preceding the 
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Revolution to redst innovations.^ Such a power might 
not be disliked as a means of opposing an unpopular 
court party, but it could not be tolerated for a moment 
when the reins of government were seized by men who 
believed themselves commissioned to reform the world. 
The French statesmen, therefore, took Montesquieu's 
doctrine in the sense that the administration ought to 
be free to act for the public weal without let or hin- 
drance from the courts of law. The Declaration of the 
Bights of Man proclaimed in 1789 that a community in 
which the separation of powers was not established had 
no constitution ; and a statute of the next year, on the 
organization of the tribunals, gave effect to the maxim 
as it was understood in France by providing that the 
judges should not interfere in any way with the work 
of administrative authorities, or proceed against tiie 
officers of the government on account of their official 
acts.' The American and French applications of the 
doctrine of the separation of powers are botii per- 
feetiy logical, but are based on different conceptions of 
the nature of law. The Anglo-Saxon draws no distinc- 
tion between public and private law. To him all l^al 
rights and duties of every kind form part of one univer- 
sal system of positive law, and so far as the functions 
of public officials are not regulated by that law, they are 
purely matters of discretion. It follows that every l^al 
question, whetiier it involves the power of a public 
officer or the construction of a private contract, comes 

1 Cf. Edwtfd J. Low«Q, Th€ Sm o/iks F^renck Sevobaian, p. lOS. 
* Aoooe, Cct^ftrtnceif part L Ihr. L oh. L ; fioBof , Bkymif part iv 
fM.n. 
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before the ordinaiy courts.^ In France, on the other 
hand, private law, or the regulation of the rights and 
duties of individuals among themselves, is treated as 
only one branch of jurisprudence; while public law, 
which deals with the principles of government and the 
relations of individuals to the state, is regarded as 
something of an entirely different kind. Of course 
every civilized government must strive to treat all its 
subjects fairly, and hence, in the course of administra- 
tion, questions of justice must arise ; but as these do 
not concern the rights of a man against his neighbor, 
they are not classed in France with private law. It is 
felt that, unlike questions of private law, they ought 
not to be decided solely by the application of abstract 
principles of justice between man and man, but must be 
considered from the broad standpoint of public policy. 
Now the domain of the ordinary French courts is pri- 
vate law alone, and it is quite logical to regard any 
attempt on their part to judge administrative acts and 
thus pass on questions of public policy, as an attempt 
to go beyond their proper sphere of action and invade 
the province of the executive.^ 

The principle of withdrawing questions of public law 
from the ordinary courts was not new. It existed in 

^ This prtnoiple, like aU others in Anglo-Saxon eonntries, is not oanied 
oat with absolute oonsistenoy. Thus the Tarions commissions in America 
on railroads, interstate commerce, etc., partake of the natnre of the 
French administratiTe tribunals. 

' The French, like the Americans, have not applied their principles 
qnite stricUj, for Criminal Law onght to be a branch of Fablio Law 
(Anooc, Introd. § 1), bat it has been pat into the charge of the ordinary 
eoorts. 
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practice under the old r^ime/ but was extended and 
systematized after the Revolution. The protection of 
officials from suit or prosecution was formally incorpo- 
rated into the Constitution of the year Yin. (1799), 
and remained in force until after the fall of Napo- 
leon in., when it was repealed by a decree of the' 
Crovemment of the National Defense.^ This decree 
was intended to remove all hindrances in the way 
of bringing government officials before the ordinary 
courts, but it had very little effect, because the Tri- 
bunal of Conflicts held that it applied only to the 
personal protection of officials, and did not affect the 
principle of the separation of powers, which, as un- 
derstood in France, forbids the ordinary judges to 
pass upon the legality of official acts.' Ques- 
tions of this kind, therefore, are still reserved utradye 
exclusively for the administrative courts, — 
tribunals created especially for this purpose, and com* 
posed of officials in the service of the government. 
Criminal cases are, indeed, an exception to the rule,^ but 
this is of no great practical importance, because as force 
is pretty sure to be on the side of the police, it is no 
real protection to the individual to know that he can* 

^ See Lafenito, Traiti^ liv. i. ; Be Toeqnevffle, An. Reg. ei la Reo.^ 
book iL oh. iv. ; Vangnao, '^Le Coiueil d'Etat,'' Reoue dei Deux Mandes^ 
Aug. 15, 1892. 

s Decree of Sept. 19, 187a 

* An%t, dO JuiUet, 1873, « Alhixe P^ldtier," Dalloz, Jur. Oen., 1874^ 
part iiL p. 5 ; Leferri^re, TraUif liv. iiL ch. Tii. ; Ancoo, Conf., liv. v. eh. 
iL ; Goodnow, Can^» Adm. Law, voL iL pp. 172-76. 

* Laferriftre, Traiti, liv. iii. eh. tL Bat even this ezoeption in not 
aheolnte. See, alio, a diacttniop of the lubjeet in Dalloi, 1881, part iil 
p. 17, note. 
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not be condemned for resistance; and on the other hand 
die ofBieials concerned run no riak of punishment for 
illegal acts committed in obedience to orders, because 
the government can easily manage to prevent their 
being brought to trial, and can pardon them if con- 
victed. In France, therefore, there is one law for the 
citizen and another for the public ofBidal, and thus 
the executive is really independent of the judidaiy, 
for the government has always a free hand, and can 
violate the law if it wants to do so without having any* 
thing to fear from the ordinaiy courts* Nor is the 
danger of interference on the part of the administrative 
tribunals as great as it would be in the case of the 
ordinary judges, because the former can be controlled 
absolutely in case of necessity ; and, in &ct, they are 
so much a part of the administration itself that they 
fall into the province of the Interior and not that of 
Justice.^ The independence of the ordinary judges is 
secured by a provision which prevents their removal or 
transfer to another court, without the approval of the 
Court of Cassation, the final court of error. But the 

^ It would be absurd to luppow tb«t the govenunent alwayi eztorli 
a favoxable judgment. Hiis was olearlj shown in ISOS, in a onee 
fatnons ease, whieb illustrates at the same time the degree of lespeot 
entertained lor the decisions of the administrative eourts. The IMBnister 
of the Interior and the railroads disagreed about the interpretation of a 
statute relating to the state guarantee of interest on the seenrities of the 
roads. The matter was brought before the Council of State, which 
decided in favor of the railroad. Thereupon the Minister of the Interior 
resigned, but the rest of the cabinet felt bound to abide by the decision. 
A discussion was, however, raised in the Chamber of Deputies, which in 
effect censured the ministers for submitting the matter to the Council of 
Biate, and therebj caused the cabinet to resign. 
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judges of the administratiye courts enjoy no such pro* 
tection, and can be removed by the President at any 
time.^ The result is that, although a great mass of 
administratiye law has slowly grown up from the deci- 
sions of these courts,^ and personal liberty is much 
more respected than under the Empire, yet the courts 
themselves cannot be considered entirely judicial bodies, 
and are far from providing the rights of the citizen with 
a complete guarantee, at least where political questions 
are involved.' 

1 Aiieoo» Cofi/:^ ToL L pp. 166-^7; Bcga^RSitmiS, pp. 91^^40. Themem- 
b«n of the Coimeil of State who are qoaliiled to ait as administratiTe 
jodgee axe said to be always Beleeted fzom the politioal frienda of the 
gorenunent (Dapriea, Lei Mmutretf vol. iL pp. 482-88). 

< Unlike the oiTil law, the adminittiati^ law haa neyer been oodified, 
and indeed it eonld not be without de atroyi ng the element of discretion 
whieh ia the reason for its existence. So far as it is not contained in 
statutes and ordinances, it has deyeloped, like the English Common La^, 
by decision and precedent, and hence the sonrces for stodying it are the 
reported eases and the wntinga of jurists such as those heretofore cited. 

* Lebon, Fhmee at It /«, pp. 101-2; Goodnow (Camp. Admmigtrative 
Lawy voL ii. pp. 220-21, 281) remarks that the administratiTe coartshaye 
shown themselTes more faTorable to priTate rights than the ordinary 
eoorti, and in some ways that is oertainly tme. In English-speaking 
coontries a public olBdal can be prosecuted eriminally or sued for dam- 
ages in the ordinary courts for any acts done without legal tothority, 
whether his action was in the public interest or not. But he is not, as a 
rule, liable for acts authoriied by law although his actual motiyes were 
bad or his discretionary powers misused. Nor is he usually liable for 
negligence in the performance of his duties. The state, on the other 
hand, cannot in theory be sued at all. In practice some means of main- 
taining claims against the state is almost always prorided; but only for 
breaches of contract or to recover property, not for torts committed by 
officials. 

In France acts of officials are classified in quite another way with very 
diilerent results. First, there are personal aets, which involve grave per- 
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It is evident that with two sets of courts, neither of 
The Court ^I^ch is Superior to the other, disputes about 
of Confliota. jiingdiction must constantly arise. Such is in 

■onal mifloondaot or grow neglfgeiioe on tbe part of the officul, whether 
beyond or within hit legal authority. For these, and these alone, he is 
liable in damages in the ordinary eoorts. Whatever he does in good faith 
for the public interest^ whether within or beyond hit legal authority, is an 
act of administration for wlueh a reniedy, if any, ean be sought only 
against the state, and as a rule only in the administratiye oonrts. Acts 
of this kind fall into three classes, called, actea de ffesHoiif aete$ tTauthorUd 
and actei de ffouoememmt. Broadly speaking, octet de gestion are acts 
done in the oonrse of the business administration of the public ser- 
vices, and the administratiTe courts tend to award compensation against 
the state for acts of this nature, not only when done wholly without 
legal authority, but also when there has been an abuse of that author- 
ity for improper purposes, or eyen negligence, as, for example, where 
a merchantman has been damaged by collision with a warship. (See 
a discussion of this whole subject in Hanriou La Oeetion Adimnistra" 
twe). Actes d*authoriU are done in the exercise of the right of the state 
to issue commands to its citisens; and if such commands, orders or regu- 
lations are issued without legal authority, or inyolye an abuse of power, 
they can be annulled by a special procedure in the Council of State, which 
may inddentaUy award compensation. Finally octet de gouvememerU, that 
is acts done for reasons of state with a view to the public safety, whether 
within the legal power of the gOYemment or not, lie beyond the juris- 
diction both of the ordinary and the administratiye courts; but there is a 
distinct tendency to restrict this principle to an CTez^narrowing field. 

It is obvious that while the French system does not hold the official to 
a rigid conformity with law, it often giTCS compensation from the public 
treasury for tortious acts of officials when in England or America there 
would be no redress, or only an action against an official who might be 
unable to pay the damages. 

It is somewhat curious in this connection to obserre that French 
writeis often assert the inability of an ordinary court to protect the pub- 
lic against illegal ordinances, because it ean only decide the case at bar, 
whereas an administratiTe court has power to annul the ordinance alto- 
gether; a remark which shows an entire failure to comprehend the foree 
of precedent in a judicial system like that of England. (See, for example. 
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fact the case^ and a special tribunal has been appointed 
to determine these disputes^ or conflicts as they are 
called.^ It is composed of the Minister of Justice, of 
three members of the highest court of law, the Court of 
Cassation, of three members of the highest administra- 
tive court, the Council of State (each of these sets being 
selected by their own court), and of two other persons 
elected by the foregoing seven. All the members are 
chosen for three years, except the Minister of Justice. 
This ofBicer has the right to preside, and thus his pres- 
ence gives to the administration a majority in the tri- 
bunal. A striking example of the working of the sys- 
tem was presented in 1880, when the government issued 
decrees for the suppression of all monastic orders not 
authorized by law. There seems to have been grave 
doubt about the legality of the decrees, and the victims 
brought suits in the ordinary courts in several parts of 
France. Most of these courts held that they were 
authorized to entertain the suits, and in some cases they 
went so far as to order the persons who had been ex- 
pelled from their establishments to be restored to pos- 
session pending the trial ; ^ but the government raised 
the question of jurisdiction, and the Tribunal of Con- 

Varagnao, <<Le Consefl d'EtaC ^^emte de$ Deux Mondes, Sept. 15, 1892, 
pp. 290-91.) 

An admirable oomparison of the English and French BystemB may be 
found in Professor Dioej^s Law of the Cofutituiion, and especially in 
chapter ziL 

1 Ancoo, Can/., yol. L § 406; Bcsof, R^nani, 15th ed. pp. 542-43. 

* Some of the decisions to this eifect may be found in Dalloz, .Airupru- 
denee Oenerale, 1880, part iiL pp. 57-^, and 80. In the note to page 57 
there is a list of some of the other similar decisions and a discussion ot 
the law. 
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flicts decided that the ordinary conrts were not compe- 
tent to deal with the matter.^ It is a significant fact, 
which seems to show a lack of confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the administrative courtB, that the persons 
injured did not bring the question of the legality of 
the decrees before the Council of State.* 

When an ordinary court has assumed jurisdiction of 
a case, the question of competence can be raised only 
by the prefect, and not by a party, for the principle 
that the ordinary courts cannot determine the legality 
of official acts is intended solely as a protection to the 
administration.' 

It is not quite accurate to say that the ordinary 
Jnrisdiotkn <^ii^ ^^^^ cousidcr the validity of no official 
^^^^2^^ act, and, indeed, the line between the juris* 
^'^'^""^ diction of the ordinary and the administrative 
courts does not follow any strictiy logical principle.^ 
Questions of indirect taxes, for example, and those 
relating to the lesser highways (petite voirie)^ come 
before the ordinary courts, while those arising under 
the direct taxes, or relating to the greater highways 
(grande voirie), come before the administrative tribu- 
nals. The competence of the various administrative 

1 AzTdt8d6Noy.4^5, 18»17,aiida0; DaUoi, 1880, put iiL pp. 121- 
32. These oases are leporled with mmsiial foUness. 

' At least I can find no decision on the snbjeot by the CooneO of State 
feported in Dalloz. For oritioisms on the conduct of the govemment^ 
see Jnles Simon, Dieu, Patrie^ LiberUt eh. yL ; and Channes, Not FauteB, 
letters of July 12 and Oct 27, 1880. 

« Anooc, Conf., voL L § 404; B<Bnf, EAwn/, 15th ed. p. 647. 

* On this snbject, see Lafeni^re's great work, TraiU de la JwMiOion 
Admnittrative. 
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COTirtB is no lees complicated. The prefect and the 
mayor have each a very limited jurisdiction. That of 
the pref ectorial councils^ on the other hand^ is very con- 
siderable, although as a matter of fact these councils 
are occupied almost altogether with questions of taxes, 
and in these, as a rule, they follow the advice of the 
assessors.^ But by far the most important administra- 
tive court is the Council of State, which has a special 
section or committee to attend to the cmdentieax^ as 
this class of litigation is called. The Council not only 
hears appeals from the lower administrative tribunals, 
but has also original jurisdiction in many important 
cases, and in fact recent practice is tending to establish 
the principle that the Council of State is the judge of 
all administrative matters in the absence of special pro- 
visions of law. The number of cases brought before 
it is very large, and has increased so rapidly that the 
section for the contentieux is badly in arrears, and it 
has been proposed to create a second section to relieve 
the pressure.^ 

Such is the legal position of the administration in 
ordinary times, but in case of war or insurrec- ThestiUA of 
lion it can be given far greater powers, by a ^^^' 
proclamation of the state of siege. This can be made 
by statute, or if Parliament is not in session, it can be 
made by the President ; but in that case, in order to 
meet the danger of a eot^ cTitat, which is ever present 

1 TMomted'ATenel.'^lARtffoniieAdiiiiiiistntiTe*- 
dm Deux Mondei, Jane 1, 1S89» p. 696. 

* For the number of oases deoided bj the administntiTe coortiy see 
the taUee (throng^ 1886) in Lafeni^ze, Ut. i. oh. t. 
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to the eyes of Frenchmen, it is provided that die Cham^ 
bers shall meet as of right in two days.^ Within the' 
district covered by the state of siege, the military courts 
can be given criminal jurisdiction, and can punish any 
offenses against the safety of the Republic or the general 
peace. They can search houses by day or night, expel 
from the district any non-residents, sei2se all arms, and 
forbid any publications or meetings which are liable to 
disturb the public order.^ 

I have dwelt at some length on what, from an 
Effect of the Auglo-Sazou poiut of vicw, may well be called 
^T^ST ^^ legislative and judicial powers of the 
SSe^^a- executive in France, because these things are 
**^*' entirely foreign to our own political ideas and 

experience, and because they exist in some form in 
almost every country on the continent of Europe. 

When we consider the paternal character of the 
government, the centralization of the state, and the 
large share of authority vested in the executive depart- 
ment, we cannot fail to see that the ministers in whose 
hands this vast power is lodged must be either very 
strong or very weak. If they are able to wield it as 
they please, and are really free to carry out their own 
policy, they must be far stronger than any officer or 
body in Great Britain, and immeasurably stronger than 
any in our federal republic. But, on the other hand, 
the very immensity and pervasiveness of their power, 
the fact that it touches closely every interest in the 
country, renders them liable to pressure from all sides. 

^ Law of April 3» 1878, Poudra et Pierre, § 79. 
* Poadra et Piexrey § 76, gives the text of the law. 
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It becomes important for every one to influence their 
^ action, provided he can get a standpoint from which 
to bring a pressure to bear. This standpoint is fur- 
nished by the Chamber of Deputies, for the existence 
of the ministry depends on the votes of that body. 
The greater, therefore, the power of the minister, and 
the more numerous the &vors he is able to bestow, the 
fiercer will be the struggle for them, and the less will 
he be free to pursue his own policy, untrammeled by 
deputies^ whose votes he must win if he would remain 
in office. A Frenchman, who is eminent as a student 
of political philosophy, and has at the same time great 
practical experience in politics, once remarked to the 
author^ ^^ W? hnri? fibf trrynrHntinn nf ^" ftmpirft with 
the fon»fl iff ft ]^p^]][f1iAJ^^ The French administrative 
system is, indeed, designed for an empire, and would 
work admirably in the hands of a wise and benevolent 
autocrat who had no motive but the common weal ; but 
when arbitrary power falls under the control of popular 
leaders, it can hardly fail to be used for personal and 
party ends ; for, as a keen observer has truly said, the 
defect of democracy lies in the fact that it is nobody's 
business to look after the interests of the public.^ 

^ Gneist ezpzesses tlie same idea : **E8 enUtehi der unoermitteUe Oeget^ 
iotz emer rtpuNUxmiteh gedachten Verfasnmg ndt einer absoluHstuch arga" 
tMrten VenoaUung." (Die PremtUche Kreiaardnung, p. 7.) 

' The late Prof eesor Gneist, perhaps the most profound stodent of the 
eomparatiye history of England and the continent, from the point of 
riew of the working of parliamentary goremment, demonstrated that the 
snoeess of the system in England haa heen due to certain underlying 
institutions which have made that oonntry a commonwealth hased upon 
law (Rechiulaat). His chief works on the sabjeot are his Englische 
VenoaltungtredU ; Sdf'gaoemmentf etc,, in England; Der Recht8$taat, and 

VOL. L 
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Verwaltung, /ttffts, Rechtnoeg, In the opening woidi of the prefMe te 
the last of these, the keynote of the whole theozy is straok iHien he says^ 
** Die parkanentariiche Regienmg Engkmds i$t eineRegientng naeh Oudun 
tmd durch Guetee.** 

His views may be briefly sommariied as follows : In England alone^ 
among the oonntries of Eozope, the royal power became oonsolidated 
early, for the Norman kings broke down the zesistanoe of the great 
Tasnls and made their authority eff eetiTe oyer the whole realm, drawing 
military, judicial, and police matters into their own hands. By this 
process, the antagonism and jealousy of the different classes was crushed ; 
while the land-owning nobility found their only chance of political activity 
in exerting a restraint upon the crown by means of judicial action and 
statutes. Their first great achierement was Magna Charta, with which the 
parliamentary era begins. The struggle was continued in the Barons' 
war, and resulted in the evolution of tiie House of Commons. 

From time to time Fkrliament enacted statutes which supplemented 
the customary law, and furnished a solid basis for the decisions of the 
courts. The existence of permanent statutes, as distinguished from royal 
edicts in their nature changeable, is one of the chief foundations of the 
reign of law in England, for the statutes in ever increasing quantity regn* 
lated the administration rigorously and uniformly throughout the land. 

Another factor that contributed to the same result was the method in 
which the statutes were executed, and this in turn may be traced to the 
early extension of the royal power. The administrative laws were 
carried out by means of a large number of officers, of whom the most 
important were the justices of the peace. These were appointed by the 
king, and hence acted in behalf of the state instead of local or Al^yw 
interests ; but, on the other hand, they were in fact the greater land- 
owners of the county, not professional officials bound to do the bidding of 
the court They conducted the local administration according to judicial 
forms, subject on purely legal questions to the control of the King's 
Bench by means of writs of Certioftiri, MandamM, etc, the effect being to 
prevent arbitrary abuse of power, and to insure legality in the execution 
of the law. In short, as Gneist expresses it, the English developed an 
elaborate and effective system of administrative justice. 

The method of administration also produced scJf-govemment, by which 
Gneist means not the control of local matters by bodies elected to repre- 
sent local interests, but an organisation of the whole community for the 
service of the state, so arranged that the classes most capable by their 
wealth and position for government bore the burdens and administered 
the affairs of their neighboxhood. The result was brought about in 
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England ehieflj by means of the olBoe of jiutioe of the peaoe, whieh 
giadaally beeame both an honor and a dnty attaehed to the ownership of 
land. Thus the gentry eanied on the looal goyemment ; bat this was 
no mere privilege which they enjoyed for their own benefit, beoaase they 
also paid the taxes and mled, not for the profit of their own class, bat as 
officers of the state for the common good and in strict accordance with 
fixed laws. Henoe, instead of the hostility of classes that existed all oyer 
the continent, there dereloped harmonioos local commanitieB with trae 
pablie opinions on political questions. MoreoTer, the habit of sitting as 
justices gave to the gentry a sense of pablio duty and a love for law. 
Kow the House of Conomons was Tirtually composed of the representa- 
tires of the gentry, ^dio carried into it their sentiments. The members 
of Parliament, therefore, understood law, and had a deep sense of its 
importanoe, while their training caused them to act for the good of the 
whole state rather than the benefit of their own dsss. This rendered 
possible the formation of real national parties, based on differences of 
opinion, not on dass interests ; parties whose action in Parliament was 
restricted l^ a respect for law. 

Gneist points out how different has been the history of Franoe. 
Feudalism there was at first too strong for the royal power to overcome, 
and henee the community, instead of being consolidated, split into hostile 
classes. The king found himself at the head of a state whose organiza- 
tion was so loose and inefficient as to be incapable of natural develop- 
ment. As soon as he was able, he began to create in the royal domains 
better military, financial, police, and judicial systems. The old institutions 
having gained no strength in the mean while were unable to stand against 
the new and more effective ones, which gradually spread over the whole 
of France. The new ones, however, were not combined with the old, but 
substituted for them ; and thus the power both of the vassals and of the 
estates was crushed by the royal supremacy. In fact, the political and 
social organization of the oountry became entirely unlike. Socially, 
the nation was still divided into the classes whose selfish antagonism had 
made possible the triumph of the crown. Politically, absolute power 
had beoome vested in tiie king, who ruled by means of a paid corps of 
officials without ties with the local oonununities, unrestrained by perma^ 
nent statutes, and dependent solely on his pleasure. The French Revolu- 
tion did not essentially change this state of things. It did not create a 
new organie political structure of the community, but merely transferred 
the royal power to the people, or rather to those particular interests 
among the people that were able to acquire ascendency for the moment, 
and thes e were no more inclined to place restraints on their own omnipo- 
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tonoe than the king had been before. While, therefore, private law was 
just and strong, pnblio law was weak and unstable ; and as pnUie law is 
the foundation of politieal sooietj, Gneist regards Franoe as the yezy 
negation of a commonwealth based upon law. 

German history followed very much the same coarse daring the 
Middle Ages, but at their close the central power was not strong enoogb 
to enforee obedience and consolidate the empire. Hence the supremacy 
of the crown deyeloped at a still later time, after the centrifugal forces 
had grown so powerful that the principalities had become well-nigh 
independent. Then the princes overcame within their territories the 
resistance of the estates as the king had done in France. In Germany, 
howeyer, and especially in Prussia, the bureancracy was so ordered as to 
famish a better protection to indiyidual rights and a firmer maintenance 
of law. But this broke down with the spread of French ideas after 1848, 
when the antagonistic interests in the state, taking advantage of the 
parliamentary system, abused the administratiye power and introduced 
a veritable party tyranny. 

Gneist considered the subsidiary framework of the English institutions, 
and especially the justices of the peace, as the foundation of the legal 
character of the goTcmment, and hence of the success of the parlia- 
mentary systenL But he did not realize that the keystone of the whole 
structure is the ultimate decision by the courts at Westminster of all 
questions of law that arise in the course of the administration. He did 
not see that the legal spirit pervading the system, is the result of giving 
to public law the sacredness and inflexibility that pertains to private law, 
and that this end is reached by fusing the two together, and confiding 
them both in the last resort to the same courts. On the contrary, he 
believed that public and private law ou^t to be kept distinct, and he 
approved of the practice of placing the former in the hands of special 
administrative tribunals. The germs of such a system appeared for a 
moment in England when the Star Chamber began to act as a supreme 
administrative court ; but one cannot help feeling that if this procedure 
had become permanent, public law would have been much less rigidly 
interpreted than it was by the King's Bench, that the administration 
would have become more discretionary, and that the strict, rigorous, 
legal spirit of the system would have been lost. 

It may be added that Gneist considered the English government at 
its highest perfection under George III. In his opinion, the reform bill 
of 1832, the extension of the franchise in 1867, and still more the recent 
changes in local government, have been a departure from historic prin- 
ciples, and have tended by disorganizing the state to bring about a strife 
of parties and reduce England to the condition of other nations. 
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Fob more than a hundred years it has been the habit 
to talk of government by the people, and the 
expression is, perhaps, more freely used to-day enoeof paz^ 
than ever before, yet a superficial glance at largoyem- 
the history of democracy ought to be enough 
to convince us that in a great nation the people as a 
whole do not and cannot really govern. The fact is 
that we are ruled by parties, whose action is more or 
less modified, but never completely directed, by public 
opinion. Rousseau, indeed, shadowed forth a great 
truth, when he declared that no community could be 
capable of a general will — or as we should express it, 
of a true public opinion — where parties or sects pre- 
vailed;^ and our own experience of popular government 
will quite justify us in saying that public opinion is 
always more or less warped by the existence of party 
ties. A study of the nature and development of parties 
is, therefore, the most important one that can occupy 
the student of political philosophy to-day. Aaanda 
Among Anglo-Saxon peoples, who have had ^^t^ 
a far longer experience in self-government SJ^^™ 
than most other races, there are usually two ^^b^lt^ 
great parties which dispute for mastery in the wW 

^ Contrat Social, Ut. iL eh. iii 
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state. But in die countries on the continent of Europe 
this is not usually true. We there find a number of 
parties or groups which are independent of each other 
to a greater or less extent^ and form coalitions, some- 
times of a most unnatural kind, to support or oppose 
the government of the hour. Now the existence of 
several distinct political groups has a decisive influence 
on the working of the parliamentary system. Let us 
consider this question a moment. 

When a country with a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment is divided into two hostile parties, 
pariiunent- the ministers who lead the majority of the 
there are Dopular chambcr must of course belong all to 
only two one of thosc parties, or all to the other, and 
they are forced by circumstances to work in 
harmony. But even when party strife is less bitter, 
and parties have begun to break up, experience has 
proved that the best policy for the ministers is to sup- 
port each other and stand or fall together. Lord Mel- 
bourne is reported to have exclaimed at a cabinet meet- 
ing, after a discussion on the question of changing the 
duty on com, ^^ Now is it to lower the price of corn, or 
isn't it? It is not much matter which we say, but 
mind, we must all say the same." ^ The statesmanship 
implied by this remark may not have been of the high- 
est kind, but the polities were sound, and showed a 
knowledge of the great secret of success. It is, indeed, 
an axiom in politics that, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, coalition ministries are short-lived com- 
pared with homogeneous ones, whose members are in 

^ Bag«hoty EnglUk Contldutiofi, p. 16» note. 
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oordial sympathy vriHi each other. Now so long as the 
ministers cling together, every member of the House 
must consider the cabinet and its policy as a whole, and 
make up his mind whether he will support it, or help 
to turn it out and put in an entirely different set of 
ministers with another policy. He cannot support the 
cabinet on certain questions and oppose it on others. 
He must sacrifice details to the general question. The 
result is that the members either g^oup themselves 
about the ministers, and vote with them through thick 
and thin, or else they attach themselves to an opposi- 
tion party, whose object is to turn out the cabinet, and 
then take office itself and carry on a different policy. 
The normal condition of the parliamentary system, 
therefore, among a people sufficiently free from preju- 
dices to group themselves naturally, and possessing 
enough experience to know that the practical and 
attainable, and not the ideal, is the true aim in politics^ 
is a division into two parties, each of which is ready to 
take office whenever the other loses its majority. This 
has been trae in England in ordinary times, and 
although of late years it has been frequently asserted 
that the two great parties in the House of Commons 
are destined to come to an end, and be replaced by a 
number of independent groups, the prophecy does not 
accord with experience. It is based on the state of the 
Parliament of 1892, and seems to arise from mistaking 
a temporary political condition for a permanent one. The 
sadden interjection of the question of Home Bule into 
English politics caused a new party division on fresh 
lines, which necessarily broke up the traditional assocr 
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ations of public life, and threw both parties into a state 
of confusion that has not yet disappeared. On one 
side, the opponents of the measure were composed of 
men whose habits of thought had been most diverse ; 
while the followers of Mr. Gladstone, on the other side, 
included many Liberals who were forced, against their 
will, to subordinate to Home Bule other matters which 
they deemed more important. In short, the introduc- 
tion of a new issue shattered the old basis of cleavage, 
and it is hot surprising that new, solidified parties were 
not formed in an instant. Moreover it may be noticed 
that although the Liberal groups in the late House of 
Commons talked freely of their dissensions, they acted 
as a single party, and supported the cabinet by their 
votes with astonishing fidelity. 

A division into two parties is not only the normal 
result of the parliamentary system, but also 
workweU an csseutial condition of its success. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a third party, like that 
of the Irish Home Bulers under Pamell, is formed, and 
places some one specific issue above all others, with the 
determination of voting against any cabinet that does 
not yield to its demands on that point; and suppose 
this body becomes large enough to hold the balance 
of power. If, in such a case, the two old parties do 
not make a coalition, or one of them does not absorb 
the new group by making concessions, no ministry will 
be able to secure a majority. Every cabinet will be 
overthrown as soon as it is formed, and parliamentary 
government will be an impossibility. Now suppose that 
the third party, instead of being implacably hostile to 
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iioih the others, is willing for a time to tolerate a cabi- 
net from one of them, — is willing, in short, to allow the 
ministers to retain office provided they give no offense^ 
Under these circumstances parliamentary government 
is not impossible, but it is extremely difficult. The 
ministers are compelled to ride two horses at once. 
They must try to conciliate two inharmonious bodies of 
men, on pain of defeat if either of them becomes hos- 
tile; and hence their tenure is unstable and their course 
necessarily timid. Now the larger the number^f dis- 
cordant groups that form the majority, the harder the 
task of pleasing them all, and the more feeble and 
unstable the position of the cabinet. Nor is the diffi- 
culty removed by giving portfolios to the members of 
the several groups ; for even if this reduces the labor of 
satisfying the parties, it adds that of maintaining an 
accord among the ministers themselves, and entails the 
proverbial weakness of coalition governments. A cab- 
inet which depends for its existence on the votes of 
the Chamber can pursue a consistent policy with firm- 
ness and effect only when it can rely for support on a 
compact and faithful majority; and therefore the par- 
liamentary system will give the country a strong and 
efficient government only in case the majority consists 
of a single party. But this is not all. The opposition 
must also be united. So long as the ministry stands, 
the composition of the minority is, indeed, of Utile con- 
sequence ; but when that minority becomes a majority, 
it must in turn be a single party, or the weakness of a 
coalition ministry cannot be avoided. It follows that a 
division of the Chamber into two parties, and two par 
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ties only, ib necessary in order that the parliamentaiy 
form of government should permanently produce good 
results. 

In France the parliamentary system has not worked 

well, because this condition has not been f ul- 
tkmiiMiiot filled.^ The various groups of Monarchists 
ffli^m and Bonapartists have together formed in the 

Chambers the party of the Beactionaries, or 
as it is more commonly called, the Right^ The rest of 

^ T\aB it reoognized by many French wiiten, e. g.f Lamy, La R^nUh 
Uque en 188S; Paol Laffitfce, Le Suffiraffe Unwend et la Regime PariemerUaire^ 
pt i. oh. ilL ; Saleilles, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
Science, July, 1895^ pp. 57, 64» dfi. Bat the reason for the ezistenoe of a 
namber of gronps in France seems to be only partially understood. The 
most dear-sighted writer on this snhjeot is Dapriez. (See Le$ Ministres, 
▼ol. u. pp. d6a-d5, 370-71, and 386-95.) 

' For readers wnfamiliar with Eoropean politics it may perhaps be 
necessary to explain the meaning of the terms Right and Left, as they 
are osed all over the Continent. In England a broad aisle mns from the 
Speaker's desk through the middle of the House of Commons to the main 
entrance opposite, and the benches of the members are arranged parallel 
to this aisle and facing it The Ministry sit on the front bench at the 
right of the Speaker (the so-called Treasury Bench), their supporters 
taking seats behind and alongside of them, while the opposition sit on the 
left side of the House. The Liberals and ConservatiTes, therefore, are 
each to be found sometimes on one side of the House and sometimes on 
the other, according as their party is in power or not. But on the Conti- 
nent the seats are arranged, as a rule, like those of a theatre, as in our 
legislatiye bodies, the ministers usually sitting immediately in front of 
the Speaker or President, on a bench which sometimes faces him and 
sometimes looks the other way, while the conservative members sit on 
the President's right, the more liberal next to these, and the radical on 
his left. As this arrangement is permanent, the words Right and Left 
have come to be generally used for ConservatiTe and Liberal ; and the 
different groups are often designated by their position in the Chamber, 
as the Bight, the Centre, and the Left Centre, the Left, or the Extreme 
Left 
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the members have been supporters of the Republic, and 
have formed nominaily a single party, but they have 
really been held together only by a desire to maintain 
the existing form of goyemment, and have seldom 
acted in concert except when they thought that threat- 
ened. They have always comprised men of every shade 
of opinion, from conservatiyes to radicals and even 
socialists, and would speedily have broken up into com- 
pletely hostile parties, if it had not been for the fear 
of the Reactionaries. Even under the pressure of this 
fear their cohesion has been very slight, for they have 
been divided into a number of groups with organiza- 
tions which, though never either complete or durable, 
have been quite separate; and again, these groups have 
often been subdivided into still «naller groups, whose 
members were loosely held together by similarity of 
opinions or desire for advancement, usually under the 
standard of some chief, who held, or hoped to win, a 
place in the cabinet. In fact, the parties in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies have presented such a series of dissolv- 
ing views that it is very difficult to draw an intelligible 
picture of them. 

A short history of the parties under the Third 
Republic will help to make their nature and 
position clear.^ In the National Assembly, parties 
elected at the close of the war with Germany, Thud Be- 

pnblio* 

the Right, consistrng of Monarchists and a 

few Bonapartists, had at first a majority, although the 

^ A list of the cabinets, with the oanaes of their fall, may be found in 
Mnel, Oawoemementif Ministhret et Conttituiums de la Fhrnee, and Han- 
eoQr, OauvemmenU et Minitthrei de la III^ Ripublique JWmpaife. 
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Bubsequent course of events proved that it had no 
chance of carrying out its own opinions. The members 
openly in favor of a Republic were in the minority, 
and were, moreover, divided into three gproups: the 

'Extreme Left, with few seats in the Assembly, but 
many active and enthusiastic partisans outside; the 

^Left proper, at first the largest of the three gproups; 
and the Left Centre, which was not strong at tiie out- 
set, but grew rapidly by the adhesion of many former 
Monarchists. A regular government of some 
deneyof kind had to be established at once, and the 
Feb., 1871- first act of the Assembly was to elect as Chief 

May, 1873. , "^ 

of the Executive,^ by an almost unanimous 
vote, the former minister of Louis Philippe, Adolphe 
Thiers, whose personal inclinations were in favor of 
constitutional monarchy, but who saw that in the exist- 
ing condition of things a Bepublic was the only form 
of government possible in France. Under these cir- 
cumstances Thiers selected his ministers among the 
moderate elements in the Assembly, chiefly from the 
Left Centre, and although his views were by no means 
in entire accord with those of the Bight, he was sup- 
ported by the great majority of the Assembly until the 
treaty of peace had been made and the country almost 
entirely evacuated by the German troops. The intense 
dread of radicalism on the part of the Right, and the 
decided stand of the President in favor of the Repub- 
lic, had already begun, however, to make a breach 
between them, and a conflict was soon precipitated. In 

^ ThiB title was changed on Aog. 81, 1871, to that of F^resident of the 
French Republic. 
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die spring of 1873 a number of Radicals won seats at 
by-elections, and this was followed by the resignation 
of the most conservative of the ministers, and a partial 
reconstruction of the cabinet. Thiers himself was a 
strong Conservative, but he did not believe in the pol- 
icy of active resistance to the Radicals urged by the 
Right, and hence the latter, on May 24, carried an 
order of the day censuring the recent changes in the 
ministry. Thiers at once resigned^ and the Right elected 
Marshal MacMahon in his stead. 

The new President appointed a cabinet of a more 
strictiy conservative character, and placed at ThepreBi- 
its head the Due de Broglie, who had led the i^u^aiion. 
attack against Thiers. But this ministry also Theiemain- 
did not represent any united party, and, in- tenn^ihe 
deed, it would not have been possible for it ABMmUy. 
to do so, because the parties had become so broken up 
that no single group controlled a majority of the Assem- 
bly. In fact, a year had hardly passed when the cabinet 
was defeated by the votes of the Extreme Right, the 
Left Centre, and the Left, on a question of the order 
in which the Constitutional Laws should be considered. 
Before those laws were completed two more ministries 
had come in, each a trifle more fiberal in composition 
than the last, but neither of them able to command the 
allegiance of a compact majority. 

At last the constitution was adopted, and early in 
1876 the first Senate and Chamber of Depu- Thefint 
ties were elected;^ the former being still ^^om^ 
controlled by the Right, while in the latter ^****"' 

^ The seTenty-flTe hl&^^Um had been ohoeen in Deoember, 1876. 
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the majority was Bepublican by more than two to ona 
The strength and character of the various Republican 
groups in the Chamber of D^uties was, however, very 
different from what it had been in the Assembly, for 
the Extreme Left, which had controlled only a few seats 
there, had grown very much in size, and took the name 
of ^^ Republican Union " to distinguish it from a new 
grroup that had been formed stiU farther to the Left* 
Gkunbetta, indeed, the hero of the final struggle against 
Germany, and the leading spirit of the Union, had 
formerly passed for an extremist, but was now accused 
by the theoretical Radicals of adapting his policy to 
circumstances, and striving for what was attainable 
rather than for the ideal principles of the Republic. 
For this reason they styled him an ^^ Opportunist," a 
name that was soon applied to the party of which he 
was the chief. During the period that now b^;an, 
the most important of the Republican groups in the 
Chamber of Deputies were the Left Centre, the Repub- 
lican Left, the Republican Union, the Radical Left, 
and the Extreme Left; and each of these, like the 
fractions into which the Right was split, was organized 
with a president, secretary, and executive committee of 
its own; although it is hardly necessary to remark 
that no one of them comprised by itselE a majority of 
the members of the Chamber. Li the Senate the Re* 
publicans were similarly divided into the Left Centre, 
the Republican Left, and the Republican Union. 

President MacMahon, as the head of a parliamentary 
government, felt obliged to select his ministers from 
the Republican majority in the Chamber, and shortly 
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after the election he appointed a new cabinet drawn 
entirely from the Left Centre. This ministry was cer- 
tainly homogeneous, but as its immediate followers in 
the Left Centre were a small fraction of the Deputies, 
it could not count on the support of a majority ; and 
finding itself beaten by the Left in the Chamber and 
by the Bight in the Senate, it resigned in less than a 
year. The cabinet was reconstructed on the same lines 
under Jules Simon, who might have stood a better 
chance had not MacMahon himself become alarmed at 
the spread of radical opinions. The President re- 
proached his minister with lack of firmness about the 
proposed laws on the press, and on his resignation 
appointed a new cabinet, composed largely of Monarch- 
ists, with the Due do Broglie at their head. 

This was clearly a violation of the parliamentary 
principle, and the members of the Republi- 
can groups at once joined in a protest, which itrifewiS^* 
was answered in June, 1877, by a dissolution oMn^aiidiik 
of the Chamber. By his course the Presi- 
dent had opened a wide gulf between the Monarchists 
and the Bepublicans. He had made it impossible for 
the men of moderate views in the two parties to unite, 
and had precipitated a struggle between the extreme 
elements in the state. The conflict was passionate on 
both sides, for the Bepublicans were firmly convinced 
that the President intended to restore the monarchy, 
and he on his part believed equally strongly that the 
success of his opponents meant the triumph of radical- 
iBm and the ruin of the country. Nor were any efforts 
glared to carry the elections. The cabinet replaced 
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most of the prefects, and many other officials, by its 
own friends, and brought to bear the immense power 
of the administration. The Marshal himself threw 
his personal influence into the scale, and the bishops 
helped him by ordering a supplication for a favorable 
vote. But in spite of evay exertion, the elections 
in October resulted in a victory for the Republicans. 
MacMahon, however, was not yet willing to submit, 
and when the ministers resigned, he appointed others 
who were not in active politics and had no seats 
in Parliament. The Chamber, regarding this as an 
attempt to defeat the will of the nation, refused to 
enter into any relations with the cabinet, and at last 
the President foimd himself obliged to give way. In 
December he constructed a purely Republican ministry, 
most of whose members were taken from the Left 
Centre ; but it was now impossible for him to keep the 
Moderates in power. He had brought about precisely 
the result he meant to avoid, for he had thrown the 
Republican party into the hands of its less conservative 
wing. Gkunbetta h&d been the leader in the late cam- 
paign. The victory had been his victory, and had 
made him for the moment almost omnipotent in the 
Chamber. The only obstacle in his way was presented 
by the Senate, and when the elections of January 5, 
1879, gave a majority in that body also to the Repub- 
licans, they assumed a more a^ressive tone. They 
began by demanding the removal of several Bonapartist 
generals ; and Marshal MacMahon, who felt that such 
a policy would injure the army, and who could not bear 
to dismiss his old companions in arms, saw no course 
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open to him but resignation. He therefore ^thdrew 
from public life, and on January 30, 1879, was re- 
placed by Gr^vy, a Republican of Gambetta's school. 

After the fall of MacMahon, the Opportunists re- 
mained for many years the dominant fraction 
in the Republican party, but as they did not raastowardi 
comprise a majority of the Chamber, the min- 
isters were drawn from more than one group. The 
combinations were, of course, constantly changing, and 
as a matter of fact, the successiye cabinets became less 
and less conservatiye, and yielded more and more to the 
demands of the Extreme Left. First the communists 
were pardoned, then religious teaching was abolished in 
the public schools, and this was followed by the forci- 
ble breaking up of the so-called unauthorized religious 
orders. Meanwhile a host of officials were discharged, 
and replaced by men of more adyanced yiews; and 
finally eyen the law protecting judges from remoyal was 
suspended, in order, as it was said, to purify the bench 
from the enemies of the RepubHc. In short, the policy 
of the goyemment was dictated more and more com- 
pletely by the Radicals.^ The reason for such a state 
of things is simple. A body of men that has the 
enthusiasm and energy of fanaticism always possesses a 
gpreater momentum than its mere numbers would giye 
it,^ and in France by far the most determined and 
energetic parties are the Clericals, or ardent supporters 

^ G. Chaimesy Not Fautes^ passim; Jules Simon, Nas Hammes (TEtatf 
eh. yii. lec. i. 

' The Comte de Chaadordj keenly remarks : ** Beaacoap d'andace, un 
pen de 8ayoii^faire,et onparvientk gonvemer la Eranoe." (La France 
en 1389, p. 76.) 
YOI. L 
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of the churchy on the Bight, and the Radicals on the 
Left ; the people of less extreme views not having the 
same passionate convictions.^ The Radicals were, in 
fact, far more tenacious than the other Bepuhlicans. 
The latter preferred to sacrifice their opinions rather 
than precipitate any crisis which might endanger the 
Bepuhlic, and^ believing that they could not resist the 
Bight and secure the necessary majority in the Chamber 
without the help of the Radicals, tried to conciliate 
them.^ The result was that the Radicals, through 
their influence in the cabinet, wielded great power, 
without feeling the restraint that comes from a sense 
of responsibility.' 

During the struggle with MacMahon, the Republi- 
cans had been solidly united, but the danger had not 
passed very long before the Radicals began to show 
themselves independent. They soon became quite 
ready to upset any mimstry that offended them, and 
in fact cabinet after cabinet was overthrown by the 
votes of the Right and the Extreme Left. Even 
Gambetta, who had striven to keep the Republicans 
together, did not escape this fate, in spite of his im- 
mense popularity both in the country and in the Parlia- 
ment. He did not consent to form a ministry until 
November, 1881; and after holding office only two 
months and a half, he was forced to resign by the 
refusal of the Chamber to introduce the scrutin de liste 
for the election of deputies. He lived only till the 

1 CluumeB, Letter of Sept. 5, 1SS6. 

* Cf . ChaniMS, pp. dd4-3S. 

• Cf . PretseiiBtf, La Fhwee, Us Partu €t la EUdkm, p. 51. 
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end of the year, and his death deprived France of her 
only great popular leader. After his fall, politics fol- 
lowed the old course, and there passed across the stage 
a series of short-lived ministries, none of which lasted 
more than a year, except one formed hy Ferry in 
February, 1883. Ferry had formerly been very active 
in suppressing the religious orders, but he now declared 
himselE opposed to the Badicals ; and in spite of their 
hostility and his own lack of popularity, he succeeded 
by his personal force and ability in so managing the 
deputies as to keep himself in office for more than two 
years. He was even able to secure the adoption of the 
scrutin de liste which had wrecked Gkunbetta. But 
his long tenure of power awoke jealousy and resent- 
ment, and when his expedition to Tonquin met with 
reverses, the Chamber turned against him. A credit 
he asked for was rejected by a vote of more than two 
to one, and he resigned, never to hold a portfoUo again. 
His is not, indeed, the only case in which the Bepublic 
has discarded a politician because he was too strong. 

About this time a change began to come over the 
condition of the parties.^ Their discipline 
had never been strict, for although the of penonai 



various groups were in the habit of holding 
caucuses to decide upon their attitude in regard to 
questions pending in the Chambers, such determina- 
tions had not been absolutely binding, and the members 
of a group rarely voted as a unit. But of late years 
the lack of discipline had been increasing. Moreover, 
the g^ups themselves had been subdividing and mul* 

^ Cf . Dapxiez, vol. iL pp. 386-^ 
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tiplying until they ceased so thoroughly to represent 
intdligible principles that personal interest became the 
real basis of union. At the same time a feeling began 
to arise that the groups were responsible for the bad 
working of parliamentary government, and after the 
elections of 1885 many deputies refused to join any 
organization at all. The breaking up of the gproups 
was followed, not by the formation of great parties, but 
by the gprowth of innumerable personal cKques whose 
political opinions were often ill-defined. The result 
was that the cabinets had no policy, and were drawn 
now a little more from the Left and now a little more 
from the Centre, according to the opportunity of 
making a workable combination. The deputies were 
naturally in a state of political anarchy, while the 
Chamber, without the guidance of responsible leaders, 
did not know its own mind. In March, 1888, it over- 
threw one set of ministers because they refused to 
consider the revision of the constitution, and within a 
year it upset the next because they wanted to consider 
it. Politics were truly in what a friend of the writer 
described as a condition of permanent instability. To 
how great an extent this is true may be judged from 
the fact that in the ten years following the resignation 
of President MacMahon there were fourteen different 
cabinets.^ 

Meanwhile, the most conservative class of Bepub- 

^ It was during this period, on Dec. 2, 1887, that President Gt4yj was 
forced to resign on aeeonnt of the scandal arising from his son-in-law 
Wilson's trafiQo in decorations. On the next day Camot was elected in 
his stead. 
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licans, finding their opinions disregarded, had become 
discouraged, and abstained to a great extent 
from going to the polls.^ Thus it happened General 
that at the election of 1881 the Left Centre 
almost disappeared from the Chamber. But while the 
Parliament and the cabinets became continually more 
radical, the people at large were really getting more 
conservatiye.^ The government failed, therefore, to 
represent the true sentiments of the country, which 
grew weary, moreover, of the incessant change of min- 
istries, and of the intriguing and wrangling in the 
Chamber. It felt that the best men were not at the 
head of the state, and it conceived a profound disgust 
for parliamentary government, and a good deal of 
contempt for politicians,' — a feeling justified by the 
tact that one of the greatest merits of the parlia- 
mentary system, that of sifting the public men and 
bringing the greatest to the top, had certainly not 
been realized in France. The people showed their dis- 
content at the general election of 1885 by returning an 
increased number of Monarclusts ; but the Republicans 
did not take warning, and pursued their old tactics. 
At this time Greneral Boulanger came forward and 
promised reform. He had become prominent as Min- 

1 Simoii^ Dieuj Patrie^ LiberU, pp. 390, 374 ; Nos Hommes tTEtaty p. 
116 ; Sowriens-ioi du Deux^DScembre, pp. 90, 349, et seq. ; Laffitte, cp. 
eiLf p. 75. 

< Cbaones, Nm FauteSf paum ; Simon, Saiwien$4oh p. 146. 

9 Cluumes, Letter of Ang. 22, 1885 ; Simon, Dim, Patrie, Liberie, pp. 
374-75 ; Souoier»4oi, p. 140. For recent popular expressionB of diflgnst 
for ibe parliamentary system and the intrigues of politicians, see, for 
example, the Pdxt Journal, Dec. 7, 1892, Feb. 18, 1893 ; Le Figaro, 
Dec 22, 1892 ; Le Matin, Feb. 15, 1893. 
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iflter of War from January, I8869 to May, 1887, when 
his heavy e^>enditare8 on the army, and his aggressive 
hostility towards Glermany, had caused the fall of the 
last cabinet to which he belonged. Always classed as 
a Radical, he now proposed revision of the constitu- 
tion, although precisely what that revision was to be he 
refused to say. The Bonapartists, who hoped for the 
overthrow of the Republic and cared little what the 
name of the next Emperor might be, trooped after him 
almost to a man. A considerable part of the Monarch- 
ists, also, were glad to fish in troubled waters, and 
followed him;^ and he secured, besides, the support 
of a good many Radicals, because in spite of their 
success they were dissatisfied. They had failed to 
attain their ideal,' for the ideal of the extreme French 
Radicals is so far removed from actuality as to be unat- 
tainable, and hence they are never satisfied with any- 
thing that exists, their constant desire being for change, 
not to say destruction. For a moment the 
danger was great, and, indeed, had a war 
broken out, or had Boulanger himseU been a man of 
real capacity, it is not impossible that the Republic 
might have been brought to an untimely end. But the 
Republicans who remained faithful realized the gravity 
of the crisis. They drew together, and Boulanger was 
heavily beaten at the general election of 1889.' 

^ See the Comte deCluuidozdy,£a France en 1889, p. 73 ; Jules Simon, 
Sowieni^ pp. 163-d9 ; " The Stability of the Fieneh BepaUie," Fantm, 
ToL 10, p. 383. 

s ChanneB, Letter of Oet 1, 1888. 

* For a disoiuBioii of Boulanger's defeat and its efleet on parties, see 
artides by G. Monod, Contemp. Beo^YoLBS, p. le, and yoL 60, p. 911. 
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The stonn had passed, but it left a marked, perhaps 
a pernument, change in the political atmos- 
phere of France. One of its most important oatL 
effects was on the attitude of the Right. By 
following Boulanger, the Bonapartists and many of the 
Monarchists put themselves in a totally &lse position, 
and learned their own weakness and the vitality of the 
Bepublic. Their situation, indeed, had been none too 
strong before, because they never had anything in 
common but their hatred of the existing government, 
so that their' triumph at any moment would have been 
a ognal for their quarrel. Each of these two groups, 
moreover, had long been hopelessly divided within 
itself.^ Their real bond of union, or perhaps it would 
be better to say their real basis of strength, was the 
Catholic church, of which they tried to be the support 
and the shield ; ' for it must be remembered that in 
France, church and state are not separated, the rela- 
tions between the two still resting, so far as the 
Catholics are concerned, on the Concordat between 
Napoleon I. and the Pope. The bishops are nominated 
by the government, and the appointments to all the 
higher ecclesiastical offices require its approval. No 
papal bull can be published in France, nor can a Nuntio 
exercise any functions there without its consent ; and 
the existence of most of the monastic and other re- 
ligious communities is dependent upon its permission. 
Cb the other hand, the clergy receive their salaries 

^ Comte de Chandozdy, La Fmnoe en 1889, p. 74. 
' Of. Cbannes, Letters of Sept 17» 1883»«nd Oot 27| 1B84 ; G. Moood, 
■Freneh Aifaan,'' Conieir^. jB«v.» yoL 60, p. 911. 
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from the state.^ Under lihese ciromnstanoesi it is 
inevitable that religious matters should be constantly 
prominent in politics, to say nothing of the question 
of the connection of the church with education, which 
has been a fruitful source of strife.' Grambetta early 
saw that the strength of the Reactionaries was based 
upon their alliance with the church, and sought to cut 
the ground from under their feet by breaUng down 
the power of the priests. Hence his cry, ^^ Le d&riccJr 
isme voUa Vennemiy^ and hence the series of measures 
directed at the influence of the clergy and even at 
religion.' In justification of his course, it must be said 
that the political activity of the French priesthood is 
commonly believed to prevent a free expression of 
public opinion, and that the church by its alliance with 
Napoleon m., and afterwards with MacMahon in 1877, 
took up a position of real hostility to the Republic* 
But Gambetta did not realize the magnitude of the power 

1 See Lebon, Fnmc€ at It /«, oIltL The Ptoteetuii ehnnsheB (CalTiii- 
iflt and Lutheran), the Jewish, and in Algiers the Mohammedani are also 
supported by the state. In France, religion, strictly speaking, is not 
free, for except in the case of the forms of worship which are recognized 
and supported by the state, all meetings and assooiAtions for religions 
purposes are subject to the ordinary rules of law, by which no meeting can 
be held without giving the authorities notice twenty-four hours before* 
hand, and no association of more than twenty persons can be formed 
without a permission from the goTemment which may be revoked at anj 
time ; Lebon, Ih^ pp. 87, 127. 

> See Leben, lb., p. 142 et §eq. 

* For a description of some of these measures, see Simon, Dieu, Patri^ 
LiberiL 

* See Yioomte d'Avenel, ''La Btforme Administrative — Les Cultes,*^ 
Rente det Deux Mondes, May 16, 1890, pp. 362-^ ; Channes, Letter of 
Oet 27, 1884 ; Simon, Dieth Patne, LOerti, p. 193 et seq. 
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he attacked. He did not see that love and reverence 
for the church cannot be stamped out in France, and 
that any attempt at persecution only intensifies them.^ 
So long as the church was hostile to the Republic, the 
men who defended her were sure to have a considerable 
following ; but the Boulanger episode led her to doubt 
the wisdom of allying herself with a discredited party 
against a powerful republic. In November, Grange j,^ 
1890, Cardinal Lavigerie, one of the most S\hf *°'** 
influential of the French prelates, declared ^^b^thT 
that the church was not necessarily opposed ^^^ ' 
to the republican form of government in France, and 
several of the other bishops immediately followed his 
example. In the spring of 1892 the Pope himself 
issued an encyclical letter to the same effect, — a 
policy which he had the courage and wisdom to re- 
iterate in the midst of the Panama scandals, in the 
following winter, in spite of the discredit those scandals 
threw upon a number of leading Republican politicians, 
and incidentally upon the Republic itself. The change 
in the attitude of the church naturally shook a good 
deal the position of the Reactionaries, many of whom, 
under the name of Rdlli^y now prepared to accept 
the Republic.^ In fact, before Cardinal Lavigerie had 
spoken, party lines had become softened and blurred, 
and a group calling itseU the Constitutional Right, 
with conservatism under the Republic as a programme, 
had already been formed, and had tried to ally itself 

^ On the unpopularity c/t the onuade against the draieh, see Channel, 
Nc$ Fatitet, poisim, 
t 6. Monod, ^'French Aibm/* CanUmp. Sev^ toL 60, p. OIL 
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with the Moderate Bepublieans. Whether the Right 
will definitely abandon all hostility to the form of 
govemment or not depends very much on the action of 
the Republicans themselves. That every tme Repub- 
lican in France ought to wish to make the acceptance 
of the Republic as universal as possible would hardly 
seem to admit of a doubt, but to the Radicals such a 
prospect is by no means wholly agreeable. The chief 
weakness in the position of the Reactionaries has lain 
in the fact that they have stood for revolution, which 
France has learned to abhor ; ^ and if they were to 
abandon all idea of changing the form of government, 
their strength would no doubt increase. Moreover, on 
the practical questions of the day, those Republicans 
who are by nature conservative are really closer to 
the Right than to the Radicals;^ and although the 
men of conservative views have hitherto been unable 
to unite, because some of them were Republicans and 
some were not, and hence have failed to exert their 
full influence in politics, yet it is probable that to- 
gether they form a decided majority of the people.* 
If, therefore, the Right, as a whole, were to accept the 
Republic without reserve, thereby freeing the Mod- 
erates from their dependence on the Radicals, the con- 
servative elements in France would be likely to draw 
together and get control of the state.* Now, much as 
the Radicals are attached to the Republic, they have 

1 See an article on '< Froiinoial Fnnoe," Quart R&o^ Oct., 1890. 
s Cf . Le Figaro, Feb. e, 1893. 
* Channee, p. 335. 

« Comtede Chaadardy,Xa.FWifiO0 «f> 18S9^ p. 78 ; G. Moaod» ^^Erendh 
Affun/' QmteH^. &v., toL 58» p. 19. 
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no desire to have it oonservatiye, or to see their own 
influence curtailed; and they cannot fail to perceive 
that their interests and opinions would suffer a severe 
check if the Right were to become Bepublican.^ It is 
not unnatural, therefore, that they should have tried to 
keep the Right and the conservative Republicans apart, 
by urging the government into a renewal of the anti- 
clerical policy.* 

Another result of the contest with Boulanger, though 
a less permanent one, was a doser union of gi^iig^ 
all the Republicans, caused by the impend- ]]^^^ 
ing danger and the need of united action to ^jg^^ 
which it gave rise. Thus was developed the ^2SS° 
policy of the Republican concentration, as it ^^^ 
is csdled; that is, the attempt to hold all the vary* 
ing shades of Republicans together as a single party. 
This had always been the practice of the Opportunists, 
but now it grew more systematic. The different oi^an* 
ized groups dissolved, or became less prominent and 
less active ;' but the happy family so created could not 
possibly live in peace very long. For a time, indeed, 
everything went smoothly. Neither the Right nor the 
Radicals were at first in a condition for battle, because 
the Right had been disorganized and beaten, and the 
Radicals had lost power by the defection of some of 
their members, and by the fact that the revision of the 

^ G. Monod, Cofiteffip. Reo^ y6L 68» p. 10. 

* ^La paiufloatioii idigieiue,'* George Fieot, Reme de$ Deux Mondei, 
July 1, 1802. This has always been the Eadwal device for keeping the 
BepaUieaoa together. Cf. Dapriea, toL iL p. 948 ; Simaot Nob HommM 
^Etat, p. 146. 

* BapEieiy ToL vL p. 898. 
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constitution, which had long been a cardinal point in 
their programme, had been discredited by Boulanger's 
adoption of it. Pariy strife was, therefore, thrown 
temporarily into the background by economic ques- 
tions which divided the deputies on new lines; the 
protective tariff, for example, drawing its supporters 
from all parts of the Chamber. The result was that the 
colorless cabinet of Freycinet, formed in March, 1890, 
was able to prolong its existence more than two years. 
The views of the different Bepublican elements were, 
however, too far apart to allow them to work together 
in real harmony, and after the suiuade of Boulanger had 
taken away the chief motive for union the old antago- 
nism revived, and the efforts of the successive cabinets 
to treat the Republicans as a single party only con- 
cealed the differences they were unable to suppress. 
Such a poUcy could be assumed with success only by 
ministers of great personal force and influence, who 
could govern their followers and compel obedience ; but 
as the French cabinets were not strong, their object 
was to avoid offending any of the groups of the Left, 
and their course was weak and vacillating. While the 
ministers were thus trying to keep the Republicans 
together,^ the conservative and radical wings each 
strove to exclude the other from the control of the 
party, and force the adoption of its own views.^ It was 

^ See Ribot's declaration of his policy on this point on Jan. 12^ 1893^ 
Journal Offidd, Jan. Id. 

* See, for example, the debate in the Chamber on an interpellation on 
Feb. 16, 1893, Le Maim, Feb. 17, and the Report in the Journal OffiM 
af the uune day. The Radicalii, being weak, urged at this time the 
policy of concentration, which the Conaerratiye Republicans did not wani 
See Le Mating Feb. 9 and 12»1893» and Le Figaro^ Feb. 1& 
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dear, therefore, that the policy of the concentration was 
a failure/ and, indeed, it had so enfeebled the govern- 
ment, and deprived it of the power to follow any steady 
policy, that some of the Republicans proposed to restore 
the habit of holding caucuses of the groups, in order 
that these might discuss and settle all questions as they 
arose, and thus supply the lack of guidance on the part 
of the cabinet.^ 

The elections of 1893 made a great change in the 
political situation, for in spite of the Panama 
scandals of the preceding winter, which the mentof^ 
Bight had tried to use as a means of dis- 
crediting the Republic, and the Radicals as a means 
of discrediting their more conservative allies, these last 
gained a large majority of seats. The people either 
did not believe the stories of wholesale corruption, or 
else thought all politicians equally bad. At all events 
they disappointed the hopes of the extremists. The 
Radicals and the Extreme Left gained, indeed, a few 
members, but several of iheir chie& failed to be elected, 
and among them Cl^menceau, who had upset more 
ministries than any other man in France. The Right, 
moreover, both in the part that accepted the Republic 
and in that which opposed it, lost so heavily in favor 
of the Conservative Republicans that the latter, who 
were henceforth known as the Moderates or Republi- 
cans of Government, had an absolute majority in the 

^ SeeLe Temp§^ Jan. 8 ; Le Ft^aro^ Peb. 9, 1S93 ; and a letter of the 
former date from M. Fiou to Le Figaro. On the evils of the policy, see 
Lamy, La RepubUque en 1898; Preiaena^ Let Partis et les ElecHant. 

<Xelfa(m, Dee. 14, 1892. 
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Chamber.^ At last it was plain that the policy of the 
conoentration must be given up, and on December 3, 
shortly after the opening of the session, a min- 
of GiSmir- igtry of Moderates was appointed with Casimir^ 
^^* Perier at its head. For the first time in the 
history of the Republic a homogeneous cabinet was 
supported by a homogeneous majority. The system 
of groups, however, was by no means abandoned, for 
besides the Republicans of Government, who formed 
a single body, the Republican part of the Chamber con- 
tained a number of factions, of which the most impor- 
tant were that of the Radicals, sumamed at this time 
the Progressive Left, and that of the Socialists, who 
organized under the name of the Extreme Left, but 
were divided into several subordinate groups.^ The 
new cabinet pursued a thoroughly conservative policy, 
maintaining the authority of the government against 
socialistic agitation, and adopting a conciliatory tone 
towards the church; but in spite of the fact that a 
decided majority of the Chamber was heartily in sym- 
pathy with its general course, it was upset 
in May, 1894, by one of those unexpected 
crises that often occur in France. The ministers were 
suddenly asked in the Chamber whether they intended 

^ Daniel, VAwnU PaliHque for 1893^ p. 281, giTe§ the remits of the 
election as follows : ^- 

Bepnblicans of Government 311 

Badieals .122 

Biglit 68 

Socialists ^ 

RaUi^ 85 

• Daniel, L' Annie PMique, 18d3» p. 38L 
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to allow the employees of ihe state roads to attend 
a national congress of railroad men ; and when they 
replied in the negative a motion expressing disapproval 
was made. To the surprise of everybody it was carried^ 
and the ministers resigned. The Badical and Socialist 
groups were elated^ and each of them passed a resolution 
to the effect that the next cabinet ought to lean more 
to the Left. The Republicans of Government, on the 
other hand, voted that they would not support any 
ministry that did not adopt the same principles as 
Gasimir-Perier/ and in fact it was evident that no other 
course could be pursued ; but the former ministers hav- 
ing agreed to stand or fall together,^ a cabinet of new 
men was appointed, who carried on the old policy.' 
The whole occurrence illustrates the irrational working 
of the parliamentary system in France. 

A month later President Camot was murdered by an 
anarchist at Lyons. Such a terrible event Themudar 
naturally strengthened the party that upheld «^^^^«™^ 
the authority of the government; and the Conservatives 
had no difficulty in electing Casimir-Perier to the vacant 
post, and in passing a law concerning the offense of 
inciting to crime, which increased the penalty, took 
away the right of trial by jury, and forbade publication 
of the proceedings. The Extreme Left, however, was 
neither awed nor silenced. Not only did it continue to 
attack the cabinet, but it kept up in the newspapers a 

1 VAw^ Potitique, 1S91, pp. 142, 143. 

* Muel, Gow. Min. et Const. Supp,^ p. 78. Only one of the old minie- 
ton sat in ihe new cabinet. 

• L*Afmie PoUtique, 1894, p. 145 et §eq. 
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constant stream of personal abuse against the new Pres- 
ident. With the Conservatives, moreover, the impulse 
to rally round the government was of such short dura- 
tion, that in less than seven months the cabinet was 
overthrown. It happened in this way. A difference 
of opinion arose between the Minister of Public Works 
and certain railroad companies over the interpretation 
of a statute guaranteeing interest on the securities of 
the roads. The matter was brought before the Council 
of State, and when it decided against the government 
the minister threw up his position. His colleagues 
felt bound by the decision of the tribunal, but the 
Chamber censured their course and thus forced them to 

resign. The President suddenly announced 
of Gasimir- that he should follow their example* He had 

passed seven unhappy months in office, a con- 
stant target for slander and insult, with a feeling that 
the cabinet did not support and protect him aa it 
should, and he could bear it no longer. The provoca- 
tion was no doubt great, but one cannot help thinking 
that if Dante had lived at the present day he would 
have placed Casimir-Perier with Celestine V., — 

'^ Che fece per viltate il gran refiuto." 

Felix Faure, the new President, appointed another 
cabinet of Moderates, who followed nominally 
ingupof ihe the old policy, but were really more compli- 
ant towards the Radicals than their predeces- 
sors had been. They passed an amnesty for political 
offenses, and imposed a tax on the religious orders; 
and in fact the rigidly conservative principles adopted 
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by the ministxy of Gasiinir-Perier had been maintained 
with less and less fiimness ever since its fall in May, 
1894. Meanwhile^ under the lack of parliamentary dis- 
cipline, the majority in the Chamber waa slowly going 
to pieces. Instead of being a compact party that could 
be relied upon, it became a feebler and feebler support, 
until at the meeting of the Chambers in the autumn of 
1895 it had ceased to be a real majority at all. The 
cabinet had a heavy burden to cany, and would proba- 
bly not have survived a debate on the expedition to 
S^agascar, for although the campaign against the 
Hovas had ended in victory, some serious mismanage" 
ment had no doubt taken place. The final struggle 
turned, however, on the chronic charge of corruption. 
There had been bribery in connection with one of 
the railroads, and the ministers, while known to be per- 
fectly innocent themselves, were accused of trying to 
shield guilty politicians. They refused to interfere 
with the inquest of the magistrates, which in France is 
considered the province of the courts, but the Chamber, 
on October 28, voted by a large majority that all the 
persons implicated ought to be brought to trial and the 
documents laid on the table of the House. The min- 
isters, regarding this as a censure, resigned ; and so 
impotent had the Moderates become, that a Radical 
cabinet was formed, and declared ite intention of pursu- 
ing a truly Radical policy. Thus the Chamber, which, 
for the first time in the history of the Republic, had 
begun its career with a homogeneous ministry supported 
by a homogeneous majority, had degenerated in two 
years into a state of political confusion, and found itself 

VOL. I. 
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led by a homogeneous oabinet of an entirely differant 
party. 

An English premier placed in the position of Bonr- 

geois, the head of the new ministry, would 
BaSST* have insisted on a dissolution, and refused to 

accept ofBioe on any other terms; but the 
condition of the French Oiamber is so fluid, and the 
subdiTision into groups gives such an opportunity for 
political combinations, that he was able to accept office 
with the existing Parliament. Out of the unpropitious 
elements of the Chamber he contrived by dexterity and 
determination to manufacture for himself a tolerably 
efficient majority. The use of patronage doubtless pro- 
cured some adherents, while a vigorous pursuit of the 
charges of corruption brought over to his side a certun 
number of men who were afraid of the suspicion of 
faryiug to smother investigation. After consolidating 
his followers, he brought forward, to the delight of 
the Badicals, a proposal for a progressive income tax. 
It is probable that far more than half of the deputies 
disliked the measure, and the committee on the budget 
was decidedly hostile to it; but the influence of the 
cabinet had become so great that, on March 26, 1896, 
the Chamber adopted an order of the day approving 
the general principle involved. The order, it is true, 
was only carried by sixteen votes, and left undecided 
some of the most important points in dispute, but the 
fact that Bourgeois was able to maintain himself at all, 
and to wring a sanction of a Radical policy from a 
Chamber composed chiefly of men elected as Conserva- 
tives, shows how little the French groups furnish a basis 
for a true party life. 
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The ConservatiyM looked upon the proposed income 
tax as an exceedingly dangerous measure^ and 
were determined to exhaust every means in tiirownl^ 
their power to prevent its enactment* It was 
quite probable that when it came to an actual vote the 
Chamber would not pass the bill^ but the Conservatives 
preferred not to run the risk. They controlled the 
Senate, and made up their minds to use that body as a 
lever to pry the cabinet out of office. Twice the Senate 
passed a vote of want of confidence in the ministry, 
and twice the ministers refused to consider this a 
ground for resignation, declaring that they would re- 
main so long as they had the suj^rt of the Chamber. 
A mere expression of opinion being ineffectual, the 
Senate adopted, on April 21, a proposal to refuse the 
credits demanded for Madagascar until a change of 
ministry took place, thereby proclaiming that it was 
ready to stop the wheeb of government rather than 
tolerate the cabinet Bourgeois was thus put in a 
position in which he could only remain in power at the 
cost of a prolonged struggle between the two Chambers, 
with a strong chance of losing at any time his majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Under these circum- 
stances he thought it better to withdraw.^ 

His successor, M^line, professed a desire to return 
to the policy of concentration, and tried to TheCooMP- 
induce some of the Radicals to come into his ^^li^ 
cabinet on the basis of ^minating all ques- ^^^^' 
tions that divided the Bepublicans. As this meant in 

1 For a deseriptioii of the straggle between the cabinet and the Senate^ 
■ee p. 23, note 1, tupro. 
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reality a surrender of their programme, the RadicaLi 
not unnaturally declined. M^line, therefore, selected 
his colleagues entirely from the Conservatives, and in 
the statement of his policy read before the Chamber of 
Deputies on April 30, the income tax was definitely 
abandoned. 

Here was a most excellent chance for the majority in 
the Chamber to show how much it was in earnest in 
supportmg Bourgeois, and how much it cared for the 
Radical programme. On the very day of his fall, and 
after his resignation had been announced, the Radicals 
had succeeded in carrying the resolutions they proposed, 
in spite of the opposition of the Conservatives; but 
when M^line read his declaration of policy two days 
later, the Chamber adopted an order of the day express- 
ing its approval by a majority of forty-three, so weak 
was party discipline, or rather so weak was the tie that 
bound the various groups together. 

The policy of Republican concentration has been 
replaced by the practice of selecting the ministers 
only from one wing of the Republican party, but the 
Chamber has shown itself incapable of furnishing a 
stable majority for either wing. 

During the last three years there has indeed been 
a nearer approach to a division of the deputies into 
two great parties — one Conservative and the other 
Radical — than at any other time since the birth of the 
Republic ; and yet the history of the successive min- 
istries during the life of the present Chamber makes 
it clear with how little sharpness the lines are drawn, 
and how little the members of the various groups that 
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compose the majority can be relied upon to be faithful 
to t^e cabinet. In short, there has been an approach 
to the system of two parties, but as yet not a very 
near approach, and the numerous detached groups still 
remain the basis of parliamentary life. 

So much for the actual state of parties in France. 
Let us now consider the reasons for the sub- caoMsof 
diTisions of the Chamber into a number of ^J^ 
groups. And first we must look at a source ^l^ 
of political dissensions with which we are not ^''*'^* 
fftiniliar at homc, but which is to be found in almost 
eveiy nation in Europe. 

Few persons ever ask themselves why the bodies of 
men who assemble eveiy year at the State 
House or the Capitol have power to make apoutioai 
laws. It is not because they have more per- 
sonal force or wisdom or virtue than any one else. A 
congress of scientific men may contain all these quali- 
ties in greater abundance, but it cannot change a single 
line in the statute-book. Is it because they represent 
the people? But we all know that they occasionally 
pass laws which the people do not want, and yet we 
obey those laws without hesitation. Moreover, this 
answer only pushes the question one step further back, 
for why should we obey the people ? A few centuries 
ago nobody recognized any right on the part of the 
people to govern or misgovern themselves as they chose, 
or rather on the part of the majority to impose their 
will on the minority; and in many countries of the 
world no such right is recognized to-day. How does it 
happen that there is not a dass of men among us who 
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think that the legiaUture does not fairly represent the 
people, or who think that the right to vote ought to be 
limited by a certain edueational or property qualifica- 
tion, or by the profession of a certain creed ; and why 
does not some such class of men get up a rival legisk- 
ture? The fact is that, while we may differ in regard 
to the ideal form of government, we are all of one mind 
on the question of what government is entitled to our 
actual allegiance, and we are all determined to yield to 
that government our obedience and support. In short, 
I a common understanding or consensus in regard to ike 
^basis and form of the government is so univ^sal here 
that we feel as if it were natural and inevitable; but 
in all countries this is not so. Such a consensus is llie 
foundation of all political authority, of all law and 
order ; and it is easy to see that if it were seriously 
questioned, the position of the government would be 
shaken, that if it were destroyed, the country would 
be plunged into a state of anarchy. Now persons who 
do not accept the consensus on which the political 
authority of the day is based are termed in France 
IrreconcUables. Men of this sort do not admit the 
rightfulness of the existing government, and although 
they may submit to it for the moment, their object 
is to effect a revolution by peaceful if not by violent 
means. Hence their position is essentially different 
from that of all other parties, for these aim only at 
directing the policy of the government within constitu- 
tional limits, and can be intrusted with power without 
danger to the fundamental institutions of the nation, 
while the Irreconcilables, on the contrary, would use 
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their powiBr to upMt thoee institutions, and therefore 
eannot be suffered to get control of the state. They 
form an opposition that is incapable of taking office^ 
and so present a disturbing element, which in a parlia- 
mentary form of government throws the whole system 
out of gear.^ 

Another thing to be noticed about a consensus is 
that it cannot be created artificially, but must ^ oobmimh 
be the result of a slow growth and long tra- ^^^^ 
ditions. Its essence lies in the fact that it is '^i^^* 
unconscious. The people of the United States, for 
example, could not, by agreement, give to a dictator the 
power the Czar wields in Russia, for except in the pres- 
ence of imminent danger he would have no authority 
unless the people believed in his inherent right to rule, 
and the people cannot make themselves believe in any 
such right simply by agreeing to do so. The TheFr«idi 
foundation of government is faith> not rea- aS^^ 
mm, and the faith of a people is not vital tSTaS!^ 
unless they have been bom with it.^ Now, "^ 

^ It 18 impoesible to dzftw a ihatp line between wliat is reyolationAiy 
■ad wbat ie not ; or to define exaeUy en IfreooneilAble. The nutter 
depends in fact apon the opinion of the eonunuuty. ThnSi before 188S| 
Home Role might fairly be said to have been revolntionary, and the 
Iriah Home Rulers to have been Irreeoncilables; but after Mr. Gladstone 
made Home Rale a piaetieal question in English p<dities» it would hate 
been absnrd to oall Paznell'ii f dUowets Ineooneilables. 

' Cnrioiisly enough an exception to this prinoiple, and almost a solitazy 
one, is to be found in the history of the United States. Hie generation 
that flamed the Constitation looked upon that dooument as Tery impe»* 
feet) but they olung to it tenaciously as the only defense against national 
dismemberment, and in order to make it popular, they praised it beyond 
their own belief in its merits. This effort to f oroe themselves to ad* 
mixe the Constitntion was marvekmsly soooesifnl, and resulted, in the 
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in France, the Revolution of 1789 destroyed all faith in 
the political institutions of the past, and was unable to 
substitute anything else. It did, indeed, give birth to 
a code of law, and to an administrative system, both of 
which have taken a strong hold on the nation, and have 
survived every change in the government. These are 
the permanent elements in France, and the only ones 
that have acquired the blind force of tradition. They 
supply a machinery that is unshaken by political up- 
heavals, and it is this that has made it possible for the 
country to pass through so many revolutions without 
falling into a state of anarchy.^ But in regard to in- 
stitutions of a purely political character, the nation 
has not been so fortunate, for the governments that 
followed the Revolution were not sufficiently durable 
to lay even a foundation for a general consensus, and 
the lack of continuity has so thoroughly prevented the 
steady growth of opinion that the people have not 
succeeded in acquiring a political creed. The 

The effect i-i m 

of this <m result IS that every form of government that 
has existed in France has its partisans, who 
are irreconcilable under every other; while the great 
mass of the middle classes and the peasants have no 
strong political convictions, and are ready to support 
any government that maintains order. Thus the two 
Empires bequeathed to the Republic the group of Bona- 
partists, while the Monarchists are a legacy from the 
old regime and the reign of Louis Philippe. At pres- 

next generation, in a wonlup of the Constittttiion, of wliioh its founen 
Derer dreamed. 
1 Cf . Laffitte, pp. 206^ 200. 
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ent it seems altogether probable that, if no great 
European crisis occurs, the Right will end by accept- 
ing the Republic, and if so the irreconcilable elements 
will disappear or become insignificant, and one of 
the chief obstacles to the formation of two g^reat 
parties, one Conservative and the other Radical, will be 
removed. 

But this is only one of several obstacles, and the 
others are so great that it will probably be a oAeroainet 
long time before the system of groups breaks ^^on^^ 
down in France, or is replaced by that of two i*'**®^ 
political parties. 

In the first place, the Erenchman is theoretical rather 
than practical in politics. He is inclined to 
pursue an ideal, striving to realize his concep- oiuiraoteror 
tion of a perfect form of society, and is re- poUtieai 

, , opinions* 

luctant to give up any part of it for the sake 
of attaining so much as lies within his reach. Such 
a tendency naturally gives rise to a number of groups, 
each with a separate ideal, and each unwilling to make 
the sacrifice that is necessaiy for a fusion into a great 
party. In short, the intensity of political sentiment 
prevents the development of real political issues. To 
the Frenchman, public questions have an absolute 
rather than a relative or practical bearing, and there- 
fore he cares more for principles and opinions than 
for facts. This tendency is shown in the programmes 
of the candidates, which are apt to be philosophic docu- 
ments instead of statements of concrete policy, and, 
although published at great length, often give a com- 
paratively small idea of the position of the author on 
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the immediate questioiis of the daj} It is shown also 
in the newspapers, and the use that is made of them. 
An Anglo-Saxon reads the newspapers chiefly for infor- 
mation about current events, and as all the papers 
contain very much the same news, he habitually reads 
only one. But the French papers contain far less 
news, and as the Frenchman reads them largely for the 
sake of the editorials, he commonly reads several in 
order to compare the opinions they egress. 

It is partly on account of this mental attitude, and 

partly owing to the absence of the habit of 
do not self-government, and the lack of sympadiy 
readily in between diff^cut parts of the country, that 

the French do not organize readily in politics. 
This is the more curious because in military matters 
they organize more easily than any other people in the 
world ; and it is no doubt the military instinct, as well 
as the want of confidence in their own power of po- 
litical organization, that disposes them to seek a leader 
and follow him blindly after he has won their confi- 

^ Lebon, Fhtnoe ag It /#» p. S6. 

Abstmeto of all the eloetonl progitumiM iaraad by tlie snooeasfiil 
oftndidates for the Chamber of Deputies at the eleotions of 1889 and 
1893^ together with the results of the ballots, have been pubiished 
hj Dagaet, under the title Lei IMpiOii ^ Im CMm EUOmntx. These 
Tolomes are vexy iastmotive ; and a penisal of them shows that the 
programmes of the Badioals are moeh longer and less yagae than 
the others, bat often demand measires which lie ont of the domain 
of praotioal polities, siteh as lerision of the Constitntion, abolition of 
the Senate, abolition of state aid to the Qhnrohes» eonflsoation of aU 
eeolesiastieal property, eleotiye ]ndi<»azy, etc. l^e programmes give a 
Tery good idea of the candidate's genexal torn of mind ; and those of 
the Kadieals may be said to eontain their eoneeption of the ideal stato 
of politics or ol sooiety. The Badioals ari| indeed, the only gioi^ among 
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dence.^ The inability to organize leadily in politics 
has this striking result, that vehement as some of the 
groups are, and passionate as is their attachment to 
their creeds, the j make little effort to realize their aims, 
by associating together their supporters in all parts of 
the country for concerted action. In fact, there may 
be said to be no national party organizations in iVance.^ 
The various groups into which the deputies are divided- 
have, as a rule, no existence whatever outside of Par- 
liament, the candidates for seats merely calling them- 
selves in general terms. Moderates, Badicals, Socialists, 
or simply Republicans without further qualification, and 
attaching themselves to a particular group after the 
C!hamber has met. Moreover, the programmes, which 
are drawn up by each candidate for himself, are only 
individual confessions of faith, and are all different, so 
that there is no policy which any party as a whole is 
pledged to support. Before ihe opening of the cam 
paign, indeed, party gatherings or banquets take place, 
and speeches are made, but until recent elections, no 
common platform of principles has been issued except 
by the Socialists.* It is after the campaign has b^un, 
however, that the absence of party organization is most 
clearly seen* Then the struggle is conducted in each 

the BepuUiouw that ota be aaid to hsre tiijthiiig like a jlbntiTe pro* 
gmnmey and this u the sooree both of their stren^ and their weaknesB. 
1 Cf. Channes, Letter of Aag^. 22, 1885. 

* Cf . Lebon, France as It liy p. 75 ; Theodore Staatoli in the NoHk 
AmeneanIU9.fy6LlB&f^.4tTL Diie eontratte strangely with the United 
Statei, where the maohinery of a party has sometimes shown more 
vitality than its prineiples. 

• Daniel, VAfm^ Po^di^ii^ 1808» pp. 264-60. 
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electoral district with very little regard to the rest of 
the country, and in fact each district appears like a 
separate nation engaged in a distinct contest of its 
own.^ Political effort becomes localized, and except 
for the candidates themselves, who confine their labors 
to their constituencies, scarcely a man of prominence 
opens his mouth. 

One might suppose tiiat, under a parliamentary 

form of government, party organization would 

FtmiA hardly be required, and that, as in England^ 

niDehMiism the uecd of pofitical cohesion would be to a 

inflplittiiig *• ^ 

^p^ great extent supplied by a strong ministry 
that really led Parliament and the nation. 
But here we meet with some of the other causes that 
tend to produce a multiplicity of groups, — causes 
that spring from certain of the minor French institu- 
tions which were referred to in the beginning of the 
first chapter as inconsistent with the parliamentary 
system. Three of these are especially important, — the 
method of electing deputies, the system of committees 
in the Chambers, and the practice of interpellations. 
In France the scrutin de listCy or the election of all 
the deputies from a department on one ticket, 
of dMbinff and the scrutin cTarrondiaaement, or the use 
of single electoral districts, have prevailed 
alternately, the latter being in force at the present day.* 
But under both systems an absolute majority of all the 
votes cast is required for election. If there are more 
than two candidates in the field, and no one of them 

^ Comto de Cliaadoidy, La Fhmce en 1889^ p. 89. 
* See, howevwi note on p. 17, on^e. 
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gets such a majority, a second Tote, called the ballotage, 
is taken two weeks later, and at this a plurality is 
enough to elect.^ Now it is clear that such a procedure 
encourages each political group to nominate a separate 
candidate for the first ballot. Suppose, for example, 
that there are Reactionary and Moderate Republican 
candidates in the field, and that the Radicals prefer the 
Republican to the Reactionary, still they have nothing 
to lose by running a candidate of their own on the first 
ballot, for if the Reactionary can poll more votes than 
both his rivals combined, he will be elected in any 
event ; if he cannot, he will not be elected whether the 
Radicals put up a candidate of their own or not. In 
this last case, the first ballot will have counted for 
nothing, and the Radicals will be able to vote for the 
Moderate Republican at the ballotdge, and elect him 
then. They are likely, indeed, to gain a positive advan- 
tage by nominating a separate candidate, for if they 
succeed in polling a large vote on the first ballot, they 
are in an excellent position to wring concessions from 
the Moderates as a price of their support. 

1 Law of June 16, 1885, Art. 5. (This artiole wm not repealed by the 
Law of Feb. 13, 1889.) By the same ariiele a quarter as many Totea as 
there are Toters registered is required for eleotion on the first baflot 

Aooording to strict parliamentary usage, the term haUotaffe is applied 
only to oases where, at the final trial, the voting is eonflned by law to the 
two names highest on the poll at the preceding ballot, bat the word is 
popnlarly used for any final ballot where a plurality is deoisire. 

For the ehoiee of a senator by the electoral eollege of a department, 
the votes of a quarter of the eollege, and a majority of all the votes 
actually oast, are required on the first two ballots, while on the third a 
plurality is enough. Law of August 2, 1875, Art 15. The election of 
delegates to the college by the municipal councils is conducted in the 
\ manner. Law of Dec 9, 1884» Art 8. 
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CumbrooB as it is^ this ftjotem of voting dates back 
to the election of the States Geneial in 1789^ and^ 
'with a couple of short breaks, has been maintained in 
France ever sinoe«^ The idea that a representative 
ought to be the choice of a majority of the people 
seems, indeed, to be natural in democracies, for we 
find it put in practice elsewhere. Thus, in the United 
States, a majority vote was formerly very commonly 
required for election, but it is instructive to notice that 
it was found to hinder the smooth working of two 
poKtical parties, and has been generally though not 
quite universally abandoned.^ The fact that election by 
majority did not give rise to a multiplicity of parties in 
America shows that by itself it does not produce that 
result, where the other influences favor the development 
of two parties ; but it is nevertheless clear that where 
a number of groups exist, it tends to foster them, and 
prevent their fusing into larger bodies.' The French 
system has been praised on the ground that it saves 
the people from the yoke of huge party machines, and 

^ Foodn et Fiam^ Ut. H. eh. th. 

* StixiiBoii,Aiii.8tetateLMr,f 292. In ManaohiMette, eleotion Vy pin- 
rality wm intiodaoed in 1S65. Const of MaM., AmendmentB, Art zzr. 
For the preTioue hiw. Me Const pt iL oh. L seo. n. Art iv. ; oh. iL seo. l 
Art iii. ; see. n. Art L ; Rot. Stats, oh. It. seo. zm. 

• At the elections of ISSS, whieh ivere held under the system of 
fcrutin de Uite^ there were two Bepnblioan lists of eandidates in almost aU 
the departments. G. Chaanes, Letter of Oet 90, 1886. At the elections 
of 1889 and 1899^ held nnder the tcnUin d^arronduMemmt, there were two 
Bepublican candidates in a large proportion of the districts, the total 
number of candidates for a single seat running as high as ten. Dngnet, 
LetDeputeaet Im Cahien Elecloraux en 1889 ; Id^ 1899. And see TiMem 
da EUcAom h la Chambre dm D^piuiUf drtuk aux Artkhei de la Chambn, 
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enables them to select their c»ndidatee more freelyJ 
This is true, and it is a great advantage. But ^e 
converse is also true ; the system tends to prevent the 
formation of great consolidated parties, and that is 
the evil from which parliamentary gov^nment sufEers 
in France to-day*' 

The system of committees in the Chambers is a still 
more important matter. Each of the French The^jBtom 
chambers is divided into sections called Bvr t^S^ 
reaux, of which there are nine in the Senate ^^^*»™^»- 
and eleven in the Chamber of Deputies.' The Bureaux 
are of equal size, and every member of the Chamber 
belongs to one and only one of them, the division being 
made afresh every month by lot. This is a very old 
institution in France, a relic of a time before parliament- 
ary government had been thought of ; for not only do 
we find it in the Assembly of Notables and the States 
General that met on the eve of the Bevolution,^ but it 

1 A]£rod Naqnet, '•Hie Ennoh £]«ofeona SjBtom,'' ia Oia Nwik Am. 
JRev^ ToL 165, pp. 467-68. 

* It 18 nofc a litde corioas that jost at this time, when the English system 
of two parties is thought by many people to be in danger of breakittg op, 
a motion should be made in the Home of Commons to introduce eleotion 
by majority Tote and seoond ballot Sueh a motion was made by Mr. 
Dalsiel on April 5, 1895. 

* For the oonstitution of the Bnreanz and the eleetion of the oommit- 
teesy see Poudra et ^ene, Ut. ▼. ehs. ii. and iiL ; Beginald Dickinson, 
Summanf of the CoMtUuiion and Proeedurt qf Fonign ParUamenti, 2d 
ed. pp. 363-66. 

Iliese Buieanx mnst not be oonf oonded with the Buzean of the Cham^ 
faer, whioh eonsists of the Fpoeident, the Vioe-IVesidents, and the See- 
letaries. The habit in F^anoe of using the same word with different 
meamngs is liable to bo the fouvoe of no little eonfosiou to the students 
of her institutions. 

« Poudra et Pierre, § 076. 
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existed in the ecclesiastical assemblies, and to soma 
extent in the States General, at a mnch earlier date.^ 
The use of the lot is, indeed, a suryiyal from the Mid- 
dle Ages, when it was a common method of selecting 
officials.* The Bureaux meet separately and have three 
functions. The first is that of making a preliminary 
examination of the credentials of members of the Cham- - 
ber, which are divided among them for the purpose. 
The second is that of holding a preliminary discussion 
on bills brought into the Chamber, before they are- 
referred to a committee ; but as a matter of fact this 
discussion is perfunctory, and is limited to finding out 
in a general way what members of the Bureau favor 
or oppose the biU.' The third and most important 
function of the Bureaux is the election of committees, * 
for with rare exceptions all the committees of both 
Chambers are selected in the same way. Each of the 
Bureaux chooses one of its own members, and the per- 
sons so elected together constitute the committee. In 
the case of the more important committees it is some- 
times desirable to have a larger number of members, 
and if so the Bureaux choose in like manner two or 
even three members apiece, — the Chamber in each case 

^ SoioQt, Histoire de la CansiUuiUm CwiU du Clerg^ p. 36. While 
writing, a friend has pointed oat to me that the States General which met 
at Toon in 1484 was divided into six seotions hy proyinoes. See a jooiw 
nal of this body by Jehan Masselin, in the CclUection de DocumenU iniditt 
9ur VHutoire de France pvJbUh par ordre du Roi, Ptois, 1835, pp. 66-73. 

* The chief relic of the lot left in Anglo-Saxon institutions is, of oonrse, 
its use in the selection of the jury, —a surriTal which is due to the fact 
already pointed out, that the ^igliah royal jnstioe developed at an early 
period. 

* DnprieZi vol. ii. p. 404. 
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directing, by its niles or by special vote, the number of 
members to be elected* Thus the committee on ihe 
budget, which is the most important one of the year, 
consists of three members chosen by each of the 
Bureaux in the Chamber of Deputies, and contains^ 
therefore, thirty-three members ; while the correspond- 
ing committee in the Senate contains eighteen members, 
or two from each Bureau. 

The committee on the budget and the one appointed 
to audit the accounts of the government are permanent, 
and remain unchanged for a year. A few of the others 
(those on local affairs, on petitions, on leave of absence, 
and on granting permission to members of parliament 
to introduce bills) serve for a month and then are 
chosen afresh. With these exceptions every measure 
is in theory referred to a special committee elected by 
the Bureaux for the purpose ; but as there are certain 
to be in every session a number of bills that cover 
very much the same ground, a rigid appKcation of this 
principle would result in inconsistent reports on the 
same matter by different committees, and would throw 
the work of the Chamber into utter confusion. A prac- 
tice has, therefore, grown up of treating certain com- 
mittees — such as those on the army, on labor, and on 
railroads — as virtually permanent, and referring to 
them all bills on their respective subjects.^ 

We have seen that with rare exceptions all committees, 
whether permanent, temporary, or special, are elected by 
the Bureaux, but these last, being created anew every 
month, acquire no corporate feeling, and hence have 

^ Di^iieiy ToL iL pp. S85-S6. 
VOL. I. 
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no real leaders. Owing partly to this fact they do not 
choose freely, and the chief of the parliamentary groups 
meet and barter away the places on the important com- 
mittees, which are thus cttt and dried beforehand.^ But 
whether the choice of committee-men is really made by 
the Bureaux or dictated by the chiefs of the groups, 
the main point to notice is that the system is entirely 
inconsistent with the parliamentary form of government. 
The cabinet cannot exert the same influence over an 
election conducted in this way that it could over one 
made by the Chamber in open session. In the latter 
case it might insist on the choice of a majority of the 
committee from among its own friends, and make of 
the matter a cabinet question; but it cannot treat the 
failure of several irresponsible sections of the Chamber 
to act in accordance with its wishes as an expreeaon of 
want of confidence by the Chamber as a whole. The 
result is that the committees are not nominated by the 
cabinet, or necessarily in sympathy with it ; and yet all 
measures, including those proposed by the government, 
are referred to them to revise as they think best. Now 
if the ministers are to be responsible for directing the 
work of the Chamber, they ought to have a policy of 
their own and stand or fall on that. They ought to be 
at liberty to determine their own course of action, and 
to present their measures to Parliament in a form that 
they entirely approve. But if a committee has power 
to amend government bills, the ministers must either 
assume the burden of trying to persuade the Chamber 
to reverse the amendments, with all the influence of the 

^ Cf . Simon, No$ Hmnmei ^SkUt pp. 41, 241. 
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oommittee against them; or they must take the risk 
of opposing the bill as reported, although they stiU 
approve of many of its features ; er finaUy they must 
accept the bill as it stands, and become responsible for 
a measure with which they are not themselves fully 
satisfied. The committees in fact use their power with- 
out shrinking, and the annual budget, for example, has 
been compared to a tennis-ball sent backward and 
forward between the minister and the committee until 
a compromise can be reached.^ 

M. Dupriez, in his excellent work on the ministers 
in the principal countries of Europe and America, 
pidnts in very strong colors the evils of the French 
committee cfystem. He points out how little influence 
the ministers have with the committees, who often 
regard them almost as the representatives of a hos- 
tile power in the state.^ He shows that while the 
ministers have no right to be present at committee 
meetings, and are invited to attend only when they 
wish to express their views, the committees claim a 
right to examine the administrative offices, insist on 
seeing books and papers, and volunteer advice.' So 
littie respect^ indeed, do the committees pay to the 
opinions of the cabinet, and so freely do they amend 
its bills, that, as M. Dupriez sarcastically remarks, the 
government and the committee are never in perfect 
accord except when the former submits to the latter.^ 
He says, moreover, that when a bill comes up for 

^ Simon, Soimien$ toi du Deux Dkembre^ p. 314« 

< Vol. iL pp. 406-7. • Id^ pp. 8d5^ 405» 428-24» 43S-8a 

« Id^ pp. 406-flb 412. 
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debate the reporter of the cominlttee is a rival who 
has great influence with the Chamber, while the depu* 
ties are inclined to regard the ministers with jealousy 
and defiance.^ Nor do the woes of the cabinet end 
here, for its authority is reduced to so low a point that 
its bills are quite freely amended during the debate on 
the motion of individual deputies.' 

Of all the conmdttees, the most domineering and vex- 
atious is that on the budget. This committee seems to 
take pride in criticising the estimates and making them 
over, both as regards income and expenditures, while 
each member exerts himself to add appropriations for 
the benefit of his own constituents, so that when the 
report is finally made the government can hardly recog^ 
nize its own work.' In strong contrast with all this 
is Dupriez's description of the procedure on the budget 
in England.^ There the authority of the ministers is 
expressly protected by a standing order of the House of 
Commons to the effect that no petition or motion for 
the expenditure of the public revenue shall be enter- 
tained except on the recommendation of the Crown ; 
and in accordance with a firmly established practice 
proposals for national taxes originate only with the 
government. In regard to amendments of the budget, 
members of the House may move to diminish, but 
not to increase an appropriation, and as a matter of 
fact the budget is rarely amended by the House at all. 
The comparison of the English and French methods of 
dealing with the budget goes far to explain the differ- 

> Dopxiesy YoL iL, p. 41L * Id^ pp. 425-26. 

s Id^ p. 412. ^Id^YoLl pp. UO-12. 
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ence in the position of the two cabinets. Such a state 
of things as exists in France cannot fail to lessen the 
authority and dignity of the ministers^ and place them 
at the mercy of the committees. It prevents them 
from framing their own prog^ramme, and insisting that 
the deputies shall accept or reject it as it stands; 
and thus^ instead of compelling the majority to act 
solidly together under the leadership of the cabinet^ it 
allows any deputy to use his place on a committee as a 
means of urging his own personal views. Hence it 
tends to dislocate the majority and break it into sec- 
tions, with policies more or less out of harmony with 
each other. While, therefore, the French scheme of com- 
mittees has good points, and some features that might 
be veiy valuable utider another form of government, it 
is clearly incompatible with the parliamentary system.^ 
The habit of addressing interpellations to the min- 
isters has a direct bearing on the stability of inteipeiift. 
the cabinet and the subdivision of parties; ^^'^^ 
for it cannot be repeated too often that these things 
are inseparable. The existence of the ministry depends 
on the support of the majority, and if that is compact 
and harmonious, the ministry will be strong and 
durable ; if not, it will be feeble and short-lived. The 
converse is also true. The cohesive force that unites 
the majority is loyalty to the cabinet and submission 
to its guidance, but if the cabinets are weak, or are 
constantly overthrown at short intervals, they cannot 

1 Lebon, VAUemagne, p. 88, zemarki that the Buxeanx in the French 
Chamber were intended to aabdiTide the fnetionB, and aooompliflh this 
only too well. 
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acquire the authority that is necessary to lead the 
majority and weld it into a siagle party. This is 
especially the case when the crises occur over matters 
which are not of vital consequence to the bulk of the 
followers of the govemment^ and yet that is precisely 
the state of things that interpellations tend to create. 

It is of the essence of parliamentary government 
that the majority should support the ministers so long, 
and only so long^ as it approves of their course^ and this 
means their course as a whole, in administration as well 
as in legislation ; for parliament, having the fate of the 
ministers in its hands, holds them responsible for all 
their acts, and has gradually extended its supervision 
over the whole field of government. Now a parliament 
can judge of the legislative policy of the cabinet by 
the bills it introduces, but it is not so easy to get 
the information necessary for a sound opinion on the 
ef&ciency of the administration. It is largely to satisfy 
this need that a practice has grown up in the House of 
Commons of asking the ministers questions, which 
may relate to any conceivable subject, and afford a 
means of putting the cabinet through a very searching 
examination. Of course the privilege is freely used to 
harass the government, but the answer is not followed 
by a general debate, or by a vote, except in the un- 
usual case where a motion to adjourn is made for the 
purpose of bringing the matter under discussion.^ 

^ The motion to ad jonzn is the only one that is in order, and nnee 
1882 its use has been earofoUy limited. May, Pari Practice^ 10th ed. 
p. 240 d 9eq, In tiiis fonn or some other a vote is occasionally taken 
on a single detail of administration. The most famous instanoes of late 
yeazs have been the aiEair of Miss Cass in 1887, where the Hoose el 
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A siinilar practice has been adopted in France^ and 
questions are addressed to the ministers by members 
who really want information. But another kind of 
question has also developed^ which is used not to get 
inf ormation^ but to call the cabinet to account, and 
force the Chamber to pass judgment upon its con- 
duct. This is the interpellation.^ In form it is similar 
to the question, but the procedure in the two cases 
is quite different. A question can be addressed to a 
minister only with his "^^isen^, whereas the interpel- 
lation is a matter of right, which any deputy may 
exercise, without regard to the wishes of the cabinet. 
The time, moreover, when it shall be made is fixed by 
the Chamber itself, and except in matters relating to 
foreign affairs, the date cannot be set more than a 
month ahead. But by far the most important differ- 
ence consists in the fact that the author of the question 
can alone reply to the minister, no further discussion 
being permitted, and no motion being in order ; while 
the interpellation is followed both by a general debate 
and by motions. These are in the form of motions to 

CommoDfl ezpiened iti diaappcoral of the govonmeiit's refoaal to make 
sn inqniiy bj Toting to adjonniy bnt wlieie no member of the cabinet felt 
obliged to leeign; end the defeat of Ixnd Boeebeiy'i mmArj in ISdS. 
In the last eaae a motion iraa made to lednoe the aalaiy of the Seccetaiy 
of State for War, in order to draw attention to the hiek of a soffioient 
pnpply of ammnnitiony and the motion waa earned ; bat there can be no 
donbt that the cabinet woold not have resigned if its position had not 
already been hopeless. 

In the Honse of Loids qnestiotts can alwrnys be debated. May^p. 208. 

1 For the roles and praetice in the case of qnestions, see FoadraetPierrep 
Ut. TIL cLiii., and SQpp.l879-S0»f 1599. In the case of interpellation^ 
ItLf Uy. TiL eh. it. 
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pass to the order of the day^ and may be orders of the 
day pure and simple^ as they are called^ which contain 
no expression of opinion, or they may be what are 
termed orders of the day with a motive, such as ^^ the 
Chamber, approving the declarations of the Govern- 
ment, passes to the order of the day." Several orders 
of this kind are often moved, and they are put to the 
vote in succession. The ministers select one of them 
(usually one proposed by their friends for the purpose), 
and declare that they will accept that. If it is rejected 
by the Chamber, or i£ a hostile order of the day is 
adopted, and the matter is thought to be of sufficient im- 
portance, the cabinet resigns. This is a very common 
way of upsetting a ministry, but it is one which pute 
the cabinet in a position of great disadvantage, for a 
government would be superhuman that never made 
mistakes, and yet here is a method by which any of its 
acts can be brought before the Chamber, and a vote 
forced on the question whether it made a mistake or 
not. Moreover, members of the opposition are given 
a chance to employ their ingenuity in framing orders 
of the day so as to cateh the votes of those deputies 
who are in sympathy with the cabinet, but cannot 
approve of the act in question.^ Now if adverse votes 

^ A TBXj good example of the yarions drndes of praiae or blame that 
naj be expressed by orders of the day ean be found in the Journal 
Officid for July 9, 1803. There had been a riot in Paris, which had 
not been suppressed without violence and even bloodshed. The police 
were aoensed of wanton bratality, and an interpellation on the subject 
was debated in the Chamber of Deputies on July 8. The order of the 
day quoted in the text» ^ The Chamber, approving the declarations of the 
government, passes to the order of the day," wasadoptedi but the follow- 
ing were also moved : — 
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in tibe Chamber are to be followed by the resignation of 
the cabinet and the formation of a new one^ it is evi- 
dent that to secure the proper stabiUtj and permanence 
in the ministry, such votes ought to be taken only on 
measures of really great importance, or on questions 
that involve the whole policy and conduct of the 

*<Tlie Chamberi diaapproving the aets of bnitality of which the police 
have been gw^tj, lequestB the goyennnent to give to the police inBtrao- 
fcioiiB and orders more conformable to the laws of justice and hmnanitj." 

^ The Chamber, disapproying the proceedings of the police, passes to 
the order of the day/' 

^ The Chamber, approving the declarations of the government, and peiv< 
naded that it will take measnres to prevent the violence of the police 
officials, passes to the order of the daj." 

^ The Chamber, censuring the poUoy of provocation and reaction on the 
part of the government, passes to the order of the day.** 

''The Chamber, hoping that the government will give a prompt and 
legitimate satisfaction to public opinion, 'passes to the order of the day.^ 

M Considering that the government has acknowledged from the tribune 
that its policy has caused in Paris 'sad occurrences,' 'deeds that must 
oertainly be regretted,' and 'some acts of brutality,' the Chamber takes 
notice of the admission of the President of the Council, demands that the 
exercise of power shall be inspired by the indefeasible sentiments of jus- 
tice^ of foresight, and of humanity, and passes to the order of the day/' 

" The Chamber, convinced that the government of the Republic ought 
to make the law respected and maintain order, approving the dec l arati o ns 
of the government, passes to the order of the day/' 

"The Chamber, regretting the acts of violence on the part of the 
police, and taking notice of the declarations of the government, passes to 
the order of the day." 

"Hie Chamber, approving the dedamtion whereby the government 
has announced its desire to put an end to the practices and habits of the 
police which have been pmnted out, passes to the order of the day/' 

"The Chamber, convinced of the necessity of causing the laws to be 
lespeeted by all dtiaens, passes to the order of the day." 

In this case, by voting priority for the first of these motions and 
adopting it, the Chamber avoided the snares prepared for it by the i» 
genions wording of the others. 
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administration. It is evident also that they ought not 
to be taken hastilji or under excitement, but only after 
the Chamber has deliberately made up its mind that it 
disapproves of the cabinet, and that the country would 
on the whole be benefited by a change of ministers. 
The reverse of all this is true of the French system of 
interpellations, and a cabinet which in the morning 
sees no danger ahead, and enjoys the confidence of the 
Chamber and the nation, may be upset before nightfall 
by a vote provoked in a moment of excitement on a 
matter of secondary importance. 

The frequency with which interpellations are used to 
upset the cabinet may be judged by the fact that out of 
the twenty-one ministries that resigned in consequence 
of a vote of the Chamber of Deputies during the 
years 1879-1896, ten went to pieces on account of 
orders of the day moved after an interpellation, or in 
the course of debate.^ Several of these orders covered, 
indeed, the general policy of the cabinet, but others — 
like the one relating to the attendance of the employees 
of the state railroads at a congress of labor unions, 
which occasioned the resignation of Casimir-Perier's min- 
istry in May, 1894 — had no such broad significance. 
Moreover, the production of actual cabinet crises is by 

^ Cf. HanooaTy Oouvememenis el minikeres de la 111* rfyubUqite Jran- 
foiie (1870-1893) ; Muely OouoememenUf mmUAm et eomtUuHont de la 
France depute eent one. 

Amoog the lengnatioiif bfonght aboat in thii w»7» I have oooated Chat 
of RoaTier's eabinet in lSS7y although this was oansed not hj the Tote of 
an order of the day, hat by the refnsal of tibe Chamber to poetpone the 
debate on an interpellatioo, and although the eabinet eontinned to hold 
offioe for a few dajt pending the reaignation of Preddent Grirj. 
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no means tibe whole evil caused by interpellations. The 
enfeebling of the authority of the ministers by hostile 
votes about affairs on which they do not feel bound 
to stake their office is, perhaps, an even more serious 
matter, for no cabinet can retain the prestige that is 
necessary to lead the Chambers in a parliamentary gov- 
ernment, if it is to be constantly censured and put in a 
minority even in questions of detail. The ministers are 
not obliged, it is true, to answer interpellations,^ but 
unless some reason of state can be given for refusing, 
such as that an answer would prejudice diplomatic 
negotiations, a refusal would amount to a confession of 
error, or would indicate a desire to conceal the fact, and 
would weaken very much the position of the cabinet. 

The large part that interpellations play in French 
politics is shown by the fact that they arouse more pop- 
ular interest than the speeches on great measures;^ and, 
indeed, the most valuable quality for a minister to 
possess is a ready tact and quick wit in answering 
them.' 

The first two institutions referred to as not in har- 
mony with parliamentary government — that is, the 
method of electing deputies and the system of com- 
mittees in the Chambers — have real merit. Both tend 
to check the tyranny of party, and under a form of - 
government where the existence of two great parties 
was not essential, they might be very valuable. But, 
except in a despotism, the interpellation followed by a 
motion expressing the judgment of the Chamber is a 

1 Pondra et Piene, § 1555. ^ Smum, Noi Emmet d'Etat, p. 27. 

• Simon, DieUf Patrie^ LiberUt p. 879. 
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purely viciouB institution. It furnishes the politicians 
with an admirable opportunity for a display of parlia- 
mentary fireworks ; but it is hard to see how^ under any 
form of popular government; it could fail to be mis- 
chievous, or serve any useful purpose that would not 
be much better accomplished by a question followed by 
no motion and no vote. The plausible suggestion has 
been made that the administration, being free from 
supervision by the courts of law, can be brought to 
account for its acts only in this way ; ^ but surely the 
same result could be as well accomplished by the 
simpler process of tibe question, and it is hard to see 
any reason for imperiling the existence or the prestige 
of the cabinet to rectify some matter of trifling conse- 
jMioiwy quence. The practice arose from the fact 
Sth^nSSt *^*> owing to the immense power of the 
wt^^ th^ executive in France, and the frequency with 
^^*^- which that power has been used despotically, 
the legislature has acquired the habit of looking on the 
cabinet officers as natural enemies, to be attacked and 
harassed as much as possible.^ But such a view, which 

^ See Vloomte d'Avenel, ^LaBtffoiine Administrative — La Jnstieey" 
Revue dee Deux Mondee^ Jiine 1, 1889, pp. 605-06. 

< M. Dnpries, In the work alzeady cited (vol. ii. p. 253 e< eeq,)^ has 
explained the strength of this feeling by a most yaloable study of the 
history of the relations between the ministers and the legislatore in 
France. He points ont that it existed at the ontbreak of the Revolution, 
for the caJAere or statements of grievances prepared by the meetings of 
electors held to choose members of the States General in 1780 express a 
widespread dislike and distrust of all ministers as such. He then shows 
how the Constituent Assembly tried to curtail the power of the ministers, 
and reduce their functions to a simple execution of its own orders. It is 
unnecessary here to follow the subject in detaiL It is enough to remark 
that a large part of the pdUtioal histoiy of France since the Bevdutios 
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18 defensible enough when the ministers are independ" 
ent of the Parliament, becomes irrational when they are 
responsible to it, and bound to resign on an adverse vote. 
Strange as it may seem, the development of inter- 
pellations has coincided very closely with that of parUa* 
mentary government ; ^ and, in fact, the French regard 
the privilege as one of the main bulwarks of political 
liberty. It is this same feeling of antagonism to the 
government that has given rise to the overweening 
power of the committees in the Chamber, and their 
desire to usurp the functions of the ministers. The 
extent to which this feeling is carried by the Radicals 
is shown by the proposal made some years ago to 
divide the whole Chamber into a small number of per- 
manent grand committees, such as existed in 1848, in 
order to bring the ministers even more completely 
under the control of the deputies; the ideal of the 
Extreme Radicals being the revolutionary convention, 
which drew all the powers of the state as directly and 
absolutely as possible into its own hands.^ The less 

it filled with straggles for power between the ezeeutiTe and the legisla* 
tore, in which the former has twice won a complete yiotorj, and deprived 
the representatiyes of the people of all influence in the state. Under 
these circumstances the suspicion and jealousy of the cabinet shown by 
Liberal statesmen is not surprising. 

^ The practice was first regularly established at the accession of Louis 
Philippe, the period when cabinets became thoroughly responsible to the 
Chamber ; and it was freely used during the Republic of 1848. After the 
CtK^ (TEtai it was» of course, abolished ; but toward the end of his reign 
Napoleon IIL, as a part of his concessions to the demand for parliamentary 
instttutionsy gradually restored the right of interpellation. Finally, under 
the present Republic the right has been used more frequently than ever 
before. See Poudra et Pierre, §§ 1544-49; Dupries, vol. iL pp. 305, 317-18. 

* Cf. De la Berge, ""Les Gfands Comity Parlementaiies,'' Revue dee 
Deux Mandes, Deo. 1, 188a 
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violent Bepublicami are^ no donbt^ very far from accepti 
ing any such ideal^ but still they cannot shake out of 
their minds the spirit of hostility to the administration 
which has been nortored by long periods of absolute 
rule. They fail to realize that when the ministry 
becomes responsible to the deputies, the relations be- 
tween the executive and the legislature are radically 
changed. The parliamentary system requires an entire 
harmony, a cordial sympathy, and a dose cooperation 
between the ministers and the Chamber; and to the 
obligation on the part of the cabinet to resign when the 
majority withdraws its approval, there corresponds a 
duty on the part of the majority to support the min- 
isters heartily so long as they remain in office. Par- 
liamentary government, therefore, cannot be really 
successful in France until a spirit of mutual confidence 
between the cabinet and the Chamber replaces the 
jealousy and distrust that now prevail. 

A comparison of the poUtical history of France and 
Oompadflan England during corresponding years shows to 
i^di ^^^^ extent the French procedure interferes 
f^3^^ with discipline and disintegrates the parties. 
SUS^^ In England the Liberals came into power after 
^^^' the elections of 1892 with a small majority 

in the House of Commons; and, although the sup- 
porters of the government were far from harmonious, 
were, in fact, jealous of each other and interested in 
quite different measures, the perfection of the parliar 
mentary machinery enabled the ministers to keep their 
followers together and maintain themselves in office 
for three years. In France^ on the other hand, the 
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decticms of 1893 produced a majority which^ if not 
BO large, was far more homogeneous ; and indeed, if we 
Gompare the position of some of the outlying groups 
with that of certain sections of the English libend 
party, it is fair to say that the majority in France was 
both larger and more homogeneous. Yet within two 
years this majority suffered three cabinets which rep- 
resented it to be overthrown on interpellations about 
matters of secondary importance, and finally became 
BO thoroughly disorganized that it lost control of the 
situation altogether. 

We have surreyed some of the causes of the condi- 
tion of political parties in France. Let us Kesniteof 
now trace a few of its results. In the first ^„^f*^ 
place, the presence of the Reactionaries de- ^^^'^^^ 
prives cabinet crises of the significance they might 
otherwise possess. The defeat of the min- q,^. ^^ 
isters does not ordinarily mean the advent graeenoeof 
to power of a different party, because there ^J^!^^* 
is no other party capable of forming a cabi- ^^[ 
net, — not the Reactionaries, for they are ^^^f 
irreconcilable and hostile to the RepubUc, and ^^^^' 
iji late years have been far too few in numbers; nor 
those Republicans who have helped the Right to turn 
out the ministers, because by themselves they do not 
constitute a majority of the Chamber. The new cabi- 
net must, therefore, seek its support mainly in the 
ranks of the defeated minority, and hence is usually 
formed from very much the same material as its prede- 
cessor. In fact, a number of the old ministers have 
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generally kept their places, at most an attempt being made 
Effeotoof ^ S^^ ^ ht&e more support from the Bight 
^^^ or Left by giving one or two additional port- 
folios to the Moderates, Radicals, or Socialists.^ When 
a ministry falls, the parliamentary cards are shufBed, a 
few that have become too unpopular or too prominent 
are removed, and a new deal takes place. So true is this, 
that out of the twenty-four ministries that succeeded 
each other from the time President MacMahon ap- 
pointed a Republican cabinet in 1877 until 1897, only 
three contained none of the retiring ministers, the aver* 
age proportion of members retained being about two 
fifths.* 

Now, the fact that the fall of the cabinet does not 
involve a change of party has two important effects: by 
removing the fear that a hostile opposition will come 
to power, it destroys the chief motive for discipline 
among the majority;' and by making the Chamber fed 
that a change of ministers is not a matter of vital conse- 
quence, it encourages that body to turn them out with 
rash indifference. The result is that the cabinets are 
extremely short-lived; during the thirty-seven years be- 
tween 1875 and 1912 — there were forty-^ve of them, so 
that the average duration of a French cabinet has been a 

1 Lebon, France as It /#, p. ML 

* Cf . Hauoonr, Oouv, et Mm,; Miiel, Gauv^ Mm. el Const.; Diqiriesy 
vol. ii. pp. 338, 343. The three exoeptions were the eabiiiets of BriBMm 
in 1885, Bourgeois in 1896, snd Mdline in 1806. 

• This is Tery olearlj pointed out bj Dn^eii Les Jftmitrtf , voL iL 
p. 390. 
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little less than ten months.' The same fact explains, 
moreover, the persistence of the system of interpella- 
tions, for if a change of ministry does not imply a differ- 
ent prog^ramme, there is no self-evident impropriety in 
overthrowing a cabinet on a question that does not in- 
volve a radical condemnation of its policy. 

The subdivision of the Republican party into sepa- 
rate groups has also an important bearing on q^^j^i^ 
the character of the ministry. Instead of "rISu? 
representing a united party, the cabinet must 2Si^m a 
usually rely for support on a number of these ^^!^ 
groups, and the portfolios must be so dia- '"•^•^• 
tributed as to conciliate enough of them to form a 
majority of the Chamber.^ As a rule, therefore, the 
cabinet is in reality the result of a coalition, and suffers 
from the evils to which bodies of that kind are always 
subject. The members tend to become rivals rather 
than comrades, and each of them is a little inclined 
to think less of the common interests of the cabinet 
than of his own future prospects when the combina- 
tion breaks up.' Such a government, moreover, is 
essentially weak, for it cannot afford to refuse the de- 
mands of any group whose defection may be &tal to 

^ I have not ooimted the reappomtinent of the Dupuj mioiftry on tibe 
eleetion of Canmir-Periflr to the preaidency ai the formatioii of a new 
eabioet 

* Only on two or three ooeanone hae the eahinet been nippoHed by a 
gfoap whieh baa eontained by itaelf anything like a majority of the 
depntiee. 

• Cf. Dnpriei, ToL iL pp. 848-49. Lebon,Bianci a«/lIi,p.8S,ipeaka 
of the nerer-ending •trngglea for mattery within the eabinet 
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its exirtenoe.^ The ministers are not at the head of a 
great party that is bound to follow their lead^ and yet 
they most secure ihe votes of the Cihamber or they 
cannot remain in office. Hence they must seek support 
as best they may, and as they cannot rule the majority, 
they are constrained to follow and flatter it ;^ or rather 
they are forced to conciliate the various groups, and, 
itmnit^riii ^ ^ members of the groups themselves 
JStS^i ^^^ loosely held together, they must grant 
Uwm. favors to tibe individual deputies in order to 
secure theb votes. This is not a new feature in French 
politics. It is said that during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the government kept a r^dar account with 
each deputy, showing his votes in the Chamber on one 
side, and the favors he had been granted on the other, 
so that he could expect no indulgence if the balance 
were against him.' Nor has the cause of the evil 
changed. It is the same under the Third Republic that 
it was under the Monarchy of July, for in both cases 
the lack of great national parties with definite pro- 
grammes has made the satisfaction of local and personal 
interests a necessity. 

We are, unfortunately, only too familiar in lliis 
Poiiiieai ON country with the doctrine that to the victors 
ofaffiMB belong the spoils. In Prance we find the 
same thing, although it is not acknowledged so openly, 
and is disguised under the name of ^auroHon, or tiie 

1 Cf . Dapriei, toL IL pp. 847-48, 434-36. 

* Cf. SuDon, Nos HcmmescTEtat, eh. viL p. in. 

* Hello, Du Rigime ConHUutiannelt quoted by Minglieiti, / ParM 
PoUiki, p. 101 ; tnd see G. Lowes Diekiiison, RevobOum and Reaction in 
Hodem Eraneet pp. 118-20. 
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ptuification of the administration from the enemies of 
the Republic. The practice of turning political foes 
out of ofice and substituting one's friends seems to 
have begun during President MacMahon's contest with 
the Chamber, when the Reactionary party dismissed a 
large number of ofidals who had served under former 
cabinets.^ After the Right had been overthrown in 
1877, there arose a cry that the Republic ought not 
to be administered by men who did not sympathize 
with it, and would naturally throw their influence 
against it ; but although the fear of danger to the form 
of government was no doubt genuine at first, the cry 
became before long a transparent excuse for a hunt 
after office.^ In speaking of this subject, however, it 
must be remembered that France is not divided into 
two great parties which succeed each other in power, 
and hence a wholesale change of public servants, such 
as has often taken place after a presidential election in 
the United States, does not occur. The process is con- 
tinuous, but slower and less thorough. On .^d other 
the other hand, the evil in Prance is by vAn^'^e^ 
no means limited to ofice-seeking, for owing to the 
immense power vested in the government, the favors 
which the deputies demand and exact as the price of 
their votes extend over a vast field. Nor do they show 
any false modesty about making their desires known. 

^ See Channes, pp. lS-19, 231-32. 

> See the lemarkable litUe book hy Edmond Soberer, La Dhnoeraik el 
la France; Cbaimei, Ka FauUs (poism); Smum, Noe Homme$ (TEtait 
pp. 114-15» and ob. Ti.iL ; Dnpries, toL xl pp. 502-0 ; Lemj, La Eipidh- 
}ique en 1888^ pp.6-S, 22 ; and see a bigbly oolored aooount by Hnilberty 
*Tbe Oatlodk in Fraaoe,'' FcftnighO;^ Reo^ toL 66^ p. 347. 
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They do not hesitate to invade the executive offices^ 
and meddle directly in the conduct of affairs.' Even 
the prefect, who has the principal charge of local ad- 
ministration, is not free from their interference. He 
is liable to lose his place if he offends the Republican 
deputies from his department, and is therefore obliged 
to pay court to them and follow their lead. In short, the 
prefect has become, to a great extent, the tool of these 
autocrats ; and his dependence is increased by the fact 
that nowadays he does not usually remain in office long 
enough to acquire a thorough knowledge of the local 
wants, or to exercise a strong personal influence. I do 
not mean that he has become corrupt; far from it. 
The level of integrity among French officials appears to 
be extremely high, and though wedded to routine, their 
efficiency is g^reat ; ^ but the discretion in their hands 
is enormous, and id using it they must take care not 
to displease his Majesty the Deputy.' 

Of course the deputies do not wield this immense in- 
fluence to forward their own private ends alone. 
j^„ They are representatives, and must use their 
w^ position for the benefit of the persons they 
""**•** represent. But whom do they represent? 
The people at large? No representative ever reall; 
does that. So far as he is actuated by purely conscien- 
tious motives he represents his own ideas of right, and 
for the rest he represents primarily the men who have 

1 Dapriesy vol. iL pp. 435, 507-8 ; Chaniiefl, pp. 253-56 ; Lamy, pp. 

21-26 ; Laffitie, Le Suffrage Unwend, pp. 54-59. 
s l^mon, ** Stabflitj of the Frenob Bepablio,'' The Farmn, toI. 10, p. 38a 
• Cf. Chaimes, Letter of Oct 1, 1884; UIBtte, pp. 56-l» ; Dnpries, 

▼oL iL pp. 471-72, 606-9. 
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elected him, and to whom he must look for help and 
votes in the next campaign. In some countries this 
means the party, and those classes that hang on the 
skirts of the party and may be prevailed upon to fall 
into line. But in France there are no great organized 
parties, and hence we must consider how candidates are 
Dominated there. The government, at the present day, 
does not put forward official candidates of its own, as 
was commonly done during the Second Empire ; ^ and, 
indeed, it is not supposed to take an active part in 
elections. This last principle is not strictly observed, 
for the administrative officials at times exert no little 
influence in important campaigns, and the government 
is said to have spent a good deal of money to defeat 
Boulanger in 1889. Still there is nothing resembling 
the control of elections under Napoleon m., and es- 
pecially there is no interference with the selection of 
candidates, this matter being left to the spontaneous 
movement of the voters themselves. The usual method 
of proceeding is as follows : a number of men in active 
politics in a commune, or what we should call the wire- 
pullers, form themselves into a self -elected committee, 
the members usually belonging to liberal or semi-liberal 
professions, and very commonly holding advanced views, 
which are apt to go with political activity in France. 
The committees or their representatives meet together 
to form an assembly, which prepares the programme, 
nominates the candidate, and proclaims him as the can- 
didate of the party.' These self-constituted committees, 

1 Simon, Dieu, Patrie, Ubertk, p. 372. 

* SimoD^ No9 Hommei (TEtatp pp. 17-25 ; Soberer, La Dhnocratie et Im 
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iheref ore, have the nomination entirely in their own 
hands ;^ and, except in the larger cities, a candidate 
owes his position largely to local influence and personal 
interests.^ Sometinies he has won prominence by a 
clever speech at a local meeting. Sometimes he has 
earned gratitude by services rendered in his profession, 
or otherwise.' 

After the candidate is nominated, his first care is to 
issue his programme, and under the system of single 
electoral districts, each candidate, as has already been 
observed, has a separate programme, which expresses 
only his particular views. The active campaign is car- 
ried on by means of placards posted on walls and 
fences, which make a great show, but win few votes ; 
and what is far more effective, by means of newspapers 
and the stump.^ The stump, curiously enough, is used 

France, pp. 22-24 ; Beinaoh, La PcUdque Cppartunkte, 18&-88 ; Laffitte, 
op. cU^ pp. 64-69. 

1 Sinoe the system of McnOm de UsU his been giyen up and the single 
electoral distriots have been letetablished, the matter is said to have 
become somewhat more simplified. It is stated that the nominating com- 
mittees are now formed, at least in many oases, without any meeting of 
delegates from the communes ; and that their function lies not in the 
selection of a candidate, but rather in helfnng the candidate in whose 
behalf they have been organiaed, and acting as his sponsors. (See Alfred 
Naquet, "The French Electoral System,** North American Rev., voL 165, 
p. 466. But see Charles Benoist, "De rOrganiaition du Suffrage Uni- 
▼ersel," Revue dee Deux Mondee, July 1, 1896, pp. 16-20.) However this 
may be, the close relations between the deputy and a small self-consti- 
tuted clique of local poUticians, which is the essential point in the French 
electoral system, remains very much the same. 

s Simon, Nos Hommes d*Etat, pp. 24-26. 

• Chaudordy, La France en 1889, p. 96. 

* Alfred Naquet, "The French Eleotoral ^ystem,^ Norih American 
Rev., vol. 166» pp. 468-70. 
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Teiy litde except by the candidates themselves,^ who 
eonstantdy speak at political ralliesy of late years fre- 
quently holding joint debates.' Far too often, nnf or- 
tnnately, they also truckle to the personal ambition of 
individual voters by flattery and the promise of favors, 
a course that deters some of the best men from political 
life.^ The wire-pullers, indeed, are not over-anxious for 
really strong characters, because they prefer men whom 
they can control, and use for their own purposes.^ If 
they want anything they exert a pressure on the deputy, 
who in his turn brings a pressure to bear on the min* 
isters; and hence it has been a common saying that 
the electoral committees rule the deputies, and the 
deputies rule the government.'^ 

It is asserted that, since the re-introduction of single 
electoral districts, the power of the committees has sen- 
sibly diminished,^ and, whether this be true or not, it is 

^ Theodoxe Staaion, rapplement to iJie artiole of Alfred Naqaet, 
p. 473. 

* Alfred Naqnet, lb. The newspapers at election time are fnll of 
aooonnts of these meetings for joint dehate, called Rhmiani pvhUquet 
eontradidoirea. 

* Ct ^hMw^ La Dhnocratieei la Franeef^.2ir^^ Directbribery 
of Toters, though not nnknown, seems to be rare, bat the oomplaint that 
elections have been getting a good deal more expensiTe of late years is 
generaL Naqnet, lb. ; Beinaoh, pp. 189-90 ; Simon, Dieu^ Patrief Uberiif 
p. 373 ; Soumens toi du Deux D^cembre^ p. 91. 

* Channes, No$ Faute$f pp. 379-81 ; Laffitte, p. 69 d ieq. 

* Channes, pp. 238-^ ; and see Scherer, La Dhnocratie el la France^ 
p. 27; Simon, ZXcu, PaJtrte^ LUberte^ p. 378. 

For this reason one freqnentiy hears it said that the deputies do not 
see the real people, but q/bIj their own political dependents. Channes, 
p. 38 ; Sinum, Swvient toi du Deux Deoembre^ pp. 166-^. 

* Naquet, " The French Electoral System," Nmik Ameriean Reo.^ roL 
156» p. 468. But see on the other side the artiole of Benoist in the 
Reime dee Deux Mondee^ July 1, 1896^ pp. 17-19. 
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eertainly easy to exaggerate their influence, for the dep- 
Thedeinir ^^ ™^^ alwajs concdder other people beside 
£^™^ the we-pullers. He must try to strengthen 
•tituents. Y^ general popularity throughout his district. 
He is, indeed, expected to look after the political business 
of his constituents, and is a regular channel for the pre- 
sentation of grievances and the distribution of favors ; 
one of the complaints most commonly heard in France 
being that the deputies represent local and personal in- 
terests rather than national ones. But even this does not 
end his responsibilities. The traditions of centralization 
which make all France look to Paris for guidance, and 
the habit of paternal government that makes men turn 
to the state for aid, have caused many people to regard 
the deputy as a kind of universal business agent for 
his district at the capital, and burden him with all sorts 
of private matters in addition to his heavy public duties. 
Sometimes this is carried to an extent that is positively 
ludicrous. Some years ago a couple of deputies gave 
an account at a public dinner of the letters they had 
received from their districts. Some constituents wanted 
their representative to go shopping for them ; others 
asked him to consult a physician in their behalf ; and 
more than one begged him to procure a wet nurse, 
hearing that this could be done better in Paris than in 
the provinces.^ Is it to be wondered that the French 
deputy should bend under the weight of his responsi" 
biUties? 

If I seem to have drawn a somewhat dark picture of 
the position of the deputy, I do not want to be under- 

^ ThiB is quoted by Sohefer in La Dimoeratie et la Fhrnee^ pp. 34-35. 
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stood as implying that all deputies are alike; that many 
of them are not men of high character, who will not 
yield to the temptation and pressure with which they 
are surrounded. My object is simply to describe a 
tendency ; to point out a defect in the French political 
system, and to show clearly the characteristic evils 
which that defect cannot fail to develop. The famous 
scandals about the bribery of deputies in connection 
with the Panama Canal, with which the newspapers 
were filled for three monllis, have thrown a dimial 
light over public life in France, and, alHiough at first 
the credulous Parisians no doubt exaggerated the ex- 
tent of the corruption, still there was fire enough under 
the smoke to show what baleful influences haunt the 
corridors of the Palais Bourbon. 

Before closing, let us consider for a moment the 
political prospects of the country. The gen- 
erous enthusiasm that greeted the Republic at ^H^v 
ihe outset has faded away, and even its most 
ardent advocates have found to their sorrow that it has 
not brought the promised millennium. Such a feeling of 
disappointment is not surprising. On the contrary, it 
might have been surely predicted, for in every form of 
government that has existed in France since the Revo- 
lution the period of enthusiasm has been followed by 
one of disenchantment, and to ihis latter stage the Re- 
public has come in the natural course of events. Now 
this period may well be looked upon as crucial, because 
as yet no form of government in France has been able 
to live through it. After a political system has lasted 
about half a generation, the country has always become 
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disgosted wiih it^ torn it down^ and set ap another, — a 
course that has made any steady progress in public life 
impossible. The effect has^ in fact, been very much 
like that which would be produced by a man who 
should constantly root out his crops before they came 
to maturity, and sow his field with new and different 

The reason for such a state of things is not hard to 
Hiihertoiio ^^' Siucc the Revolution every form of 
^^^^ government in France has been the expres- 
^^^^1^ sion or outward sign of a definite set of 
reroiiitioii. p^ii^^jai opinions. So close, indeed, has the 
connection been between the two, that it has been 
impossible for men to conceive of one without the 
other, and therefore a fundamental change of opinion 
has always involved a change in the form of govern- 
ment. Any one who studies the history of the nation 
will see that there has never been a change of party 
without a revolution. There has often been a shifting 
of control from one group to another of a slightly dif * 
f erent coloring, but the real party in opposition has 
never come to power without an overturn of the whole 
political system. Under the Restoration, for example, 
the ministers were sometimes Moderate and sometimes 
extremely Reactionary, but were never taken from 
the ranks of the liberal opposition. Again, during the 
Monarchy of July the different groups of Liberals dis- 
puted fiercely for the mastery, but neither the Radicals 
nor the Reactionaries had the slightest chance of com- 
ing to power. If space permitted, this truth might be 
illustrated by taking up in succession each of the gov* 
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emments that have flourished sinoe the Bevolution, but 
perhaps it is enough to refer to the only apparent 
exception that has occurred. While General MacMahon 
was President of the Third Bepublic, power was cer- 
tainly transferred from the Reactionaries to the Repub- 
licans, but the circumstances of this case were very 
peculiar. The Republic had hardly got into working 
order, and the struggle of the Reactionaries may be 
looked upon as a final effort to prevent it from becom- 
ing firmly established. The French themselves have 
always considered the occurrence, not as a normal 
change of party, but as the frustration of an attempt at 
a coup cTitat or counter-revolution. This case, there* 
fore, from the fact that it has been generally regarded 
as exceptional, may fairly be treated as the kind of 
exception that tends to prove the rule. A revolution 
in France corresponds in many ways to a change of 
party in other countries, but with this grave disadvan- 
tage, that the new administration, instead of reforming 
the political institutions, destroys them altogether. Of 
course such a method puts gradual improvement out 
of the question, and before the nation can perfect her 
government she must learn that the remedy for defects 
is to be sought through the reform, not the overthrow, 
of the existing system. 

One would suppose that under the Republic no such 
difficulty could arise, because a republic means the rule 
of the majority, and the majority is sure to be some- 
times on one side and sometimes on the other. But 
ihis is not the view of most French Republicans, and 
especially of the Radicals. These men, recognizing 
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that, on aooount of a want of training in self-govern- 
ment, the people can be cajoled, or frightened, or 
charmed, or tricked into the expression of the most con- 
tradictory opinions, refuse to admit that any vote not in 
harmony with their own ideas can be a fair test of the 
popular will, and assume for themselves the exclusive 
privilege of declaring what the people really want As 
M. Edmond Scherer has cleverly said : '^ Let us add 
that the (rod (universal suffrage) has his priests, whose 
authority has never been quite clear, but who know 
his wishes, speak in his name, and, if resistance occurs, 
confound it by an appeal to the oracle whose secrets 
are confided to them alone/' ^ The Radicals, therefore, 
cannot admit a possibility that the true majority can be 
against them, and nothing irritates them so much as to 
hear the other parties daim that the people are on 
their own side* It has been said that the Republic will 
not be safe until it has been governed by the Conserva- 
tives,' and the remark has a special significance in this 
connection : first, because, until the Conservatives come 
to power, it will not be clear whether the Republic has 
enough strength and elasticity to stand a change of 
party without breaking down ; and second, because the 
right of the majority to rule, which is the ultimate 
basis of the consensus on which the Republic must 
rest, will not be surely established until each party has 
submitted peaceably to a popular verdict in favor of the 
other. 

1 La DknocraHe d la France p. 18. 

1, 1890, pp. 120-21. Thii meuiB» of oonne, tbo oonserratiTe elemenlt 
tmong the peoplei and not merely the eonaenrKtiTe BepaUioaas. 
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That ihe eYiflting political syBtem will be accepted as 
final by all classes of the people^ so that the republican 
form of government will cease to be the dogma of a 
party and become the creed of the whole nation, seems 
extremely probable; for, if the enthusiasm for the 
Bepublic has waned, the passionate attachment for the 
Monarchy and the Empire has grown cold also. The 
Bepublic has passed her first youth, and a generation 
of men are crowding upon the stage who have not 
shared the loves and hatreds of their fathers, and who 
care more for immediate ends than for historic tradi- 
tions. It is not surprising, therefore, that throughout 
the country dynastic questions are giving way to others 
that have a more direct bearing on the welfare of the 
people. The Holy See has thrown its influence in this 
direction, and there can be no doubt that if it persists 
in its present policy, the last Reactionaries must abandon 
their irreconcilable attitude. Apart, therefore, from 
war or from some terrible economic convulsion, there 
is every reason to expect that the Bepublic will prove 
lasting. 

When the Beactionaries have accepted the Bepublic, 
the immediate danger will be, not that they will exert 
too little influence, but that they will exert too much ; 
that they will rule the Bight as the Badicals dominated 
the Left; that the liberty of the press will be re- 
strained, and the church brought too closely into 
contact with political affairs, — a course that would be 
certain to excite violent revolutionary feelings among 
the Badicab. But this danger also, it may be hoped, 
will be removed by time, for the peaceful alternation in 
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power of men of opposite partieB, which Fiance as yet 
has never known^ would gradually educate the people^ 
and produce moderate and practical opinions in politics. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the Republic 
has had to contend hitherto not only with deep-seated 
prejudices derived from the fierce struggles of the last 
century, but also with a lack of political experience, 
resulting in an in^>titude for self-government on the 
partof the nation at large. This has made the people an 
easy prey to glittering theories and resounding phrases. 
But free discussion, popular meetings, and attempts at 
political combination have extended widely within the 
last few years,^ and cannot fail to develop a capacity iae 
judging oi public affairs that will render the people 
far less susceptible to the influence of extremists. 

There is one real danger ahead of the Bepublic, 
j^^y^^^jj^ which cannot be treated too seriously, and 
^"^fi^^ that is the condition of the finances. Fm 
some time after the war with Germany the treasury was 
admirably managed, and France astonished the world 
by the rapidity with which she paid the war indemnity ; 
but before long she fell into the habit, so common in 
our day, of framing golden dreams of the future, and 
discounting them at once. She poured out money like 
water for roads, railroads, and schools; rolled up a 
huge debt to pay for them, and even then was unable to 
satisfy the expectations she had awakened among her 
people.^ At the same time she built huge fortifications, 
set up universal military service, and strove to maintain 

1 Lebon, Fhmee a$ It 7«, p. 94. 

* See Chaiiii68» Letter of Jaiw 18S& 
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a sfaronger anny and a more powerful fleet than her 
larger neighbor. Meanwhile a bad system of financier- 
ing prevented her from seeing how fast she was going. 
A habit grew up of dividing the expenditure into 
ordinary and extraordinary^ of which the former alone 
was defrayed out of the annual receipts^ while the 
latter, as something unusual that would jiot occur again, 
was provided for by loans. Nevertheless, the items for 
extraordinary expenses reappeared every year, being in 
fact a normal part of the budget.^ Thus the countiy 
sank deeper and deeper into debt, with a gloomy pros- 
pect of bankruptcy before it in case of war. Fortu- 
nately, the finances have of late been put into a much 
better condition. Instead of the constantly recurring 
deficits, there has more than once been surplus in 
the last few years, and what is really of even greater 
importance, many of the extraordinary expenses have 
been cut off and transferred to the regular budget.^ 
It will probably be a good while before this is done 
with all of th^n, and, until the extraordinary budgets 
are suppressed entirely, the finances of the country will 
not be upon a thoroughly solid basis. As yet, indeed, 
the danger has by no means disappeared, because the 
equilibrium has been brought about by a heavy increase 
of taxation, and there is always a risk that in a time of 

1 See l^mon, No$ Hommeg d^BkUf oh. ir. 

* See Dapriei, toL iL pp. 41^20; Caeheral-^Clarigny, <<La Sitoatkni 
Flnuioite et le Budget de lSe2|'' E^ove des Deux Mandet, Nor. 1, 1891. 
Ibe eredit of this ehange is doe to M. BonTier, who was for seyend yean 
Minister of Fmanoe, bat who was brought into disgrace in 1893 by having 
aeoepted money for campaign pnrpoaes from the agents of the Flanama 
CanaL 
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economic disaster some cabinet^ fearing to acknowledge 
the real condition of the finances, or to add to the 
taxes, will renew the policy of contracting loans to meet 
current expenses* 

If the Republic proves lasting, the form of its institu- 
Ftobabie ^^^^ ^^ ^^ doubt be gradually modified, but, 
f^^'^ whatever changes take place, one thing is 
•tttotioDs. clear: the responsibility of the ministers to 
parliament must be retained. In a country like the 
United States, where power is split up by the federal 
system, where the authority in the hands of the 
executive is comparatively small, and, above all, where 
the belief in popular government and the attachment 
to individual liberty and the principles of the common 
law are ingrained in the race, there is no danger in 
intrusting the administration to a President who is 
independent of the legislature. But this would not be 
safe in France, because, owing to the centralization of 
the government and the immense power vested in the 
executive, such a President would be almost a dictator 
during his term of o£&ce ; and the temptation to pro- 
long his authority, from public no less than from selfish 
motives, would be tremendous. Nor, in view of the 
tendency of the mercantile classes, and even of the 
peasants, to crave a strong ruler, would it be difficult 
for him to do so, as Louis Napoleon proved long ago. 
A President is able to overthrow a popular assembly 
because the French have long been accustomed to 
personal government, and because an assembly is in- 
capable of maintaining a stable majority ; because, in 
short, the French know how to work personal but not 
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representative government: and the danger will con- 
tinue until parliamentary institutions are perfected^ and 
their traditions by long habit have become firmly 
rooted. The French President cannot, therefore, be 
independent, and the only feasible alternative is to 
surround him with ministers who are responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies. But if the parliamentary system 
must be retained, it is important to remove the defects 
that it shows to-day, and especially is it necessary, on 
the one hand, to diminish the autocratic power of the 
administration, which offers a well-nigh irresistible 
temptation to both minister and deputy ; and, on the 
other hand, to give the cabinet more stability, more 
dignity, and more authority ; to free it from the yoke 
of the groups in the Chamber, and from dependence on 
local interest and personal appetite ; to relieve it from 
the domination of irresponsible committees, and from 
the danger of defeat by haphazard majorities ; to enable 
it to exert over its followers the discipline that is required 
for the formation of great, compact parties; to make it, 
in short, the real head of a majority in parliament and 
in the nation. 

VOL. I. 
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ITALY: UTSTlTUTlONS* 

Thb perfection of its organization and the ezoet 
lihat lo^<^ of ite Iawb preserved the life of Rome 
J^S^f**" long after its vital force had ))ecome ex- 
^*^' hausted ; and when the Teutonic tribes had 

once broken tiirough the shell of the western empire, 
they overran it almost without resistance. Europe 
sank into a state of barbarism, from which she re- 
covered to find her political condition completely 
changed. Slowly, during the Middle Ages, the nations 
were forming, until at last Europe became divided 
into separate and permanent states, each with an inde- 
pendent government of its own. In two countries, 
however, — Italy and Germany, — this process of de- 
velopment was delayed by the existence of the Holy 
Boman Empire, which claimed an authoriiy far greater 
than it was able to wield, and, while too weak to consoli- 
date its vast dominions into a single state, was strong 
enough to hinder them from acquiring distinct and 
national governments. The condition of Italy was 
further complicated by the presence of the Pope ; for 
although the Papacy was an immense civilizing force in 
mediaBval Europe, yet the constant quarrels of the Pope 
and the Emperor, and the existence of the States of 
the Church, tended greatly to prevent the development 
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of Italy as a nation. The country was broken into 
a multitade of jarring elements^ and even Dante saw 
no hope of union and order save under the sway of 
a German emperor. The north of Italy was full of 
flourishing cities enriched by commerce and manufac- 
tures and resplendent with art^ but constantly fighting 
with each other^ and, except in the case of Venice, 
a prey to internal feuds that brought them at last 
under the control of autocratic rulers.^ The south, on 
the other hand, fell under the dominion of a series 
of foreign monarchs, who were often despotic, and, by 
making the government seem an enemy of the gov- 
erned, destroyed in great measure the legal and social 
organization of the people. For thirteen centuries — 
from the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth to the 
time of Napoleon — the greater part of Italy was never 
united under a single head, and in both of these 
cases the country was ruled by foreigners. Yet short- 
lived and unnatural as the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy 
was, it had no small effect in kindling that longing for 
freedom and union which was destined to be fulfilled 
after many disappointments. 

By the treaiy of Vienna, in 1815, Italy was agam 
carved into a number of principalities, most 
of them under the direct influence of Austria, takes the 
Most of them, but not all, for in the north- in th^ 
western comer of the peninsula, between the itafian inde- 
mountams and the sea, lay Piedmont, ruled by 
a prince of the house of Savoy, with the tide of King 

. ^ Genoa was torn with factions, and was at times, though not perm*- 
neatly, inhjeot to Mihin or to Franoe. 
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of Sardinia. During the great popular upheaval of 
1848^ Charles Albert, a king of this line, granted to 

his people a charter called the Statute, and 
^ in that year and the following he waged war 
with Austria for the liberation of Italy. He was badly 
beaten, but succeeded in attracting the attention of all 
Italians, who now began to look on the King of 
Sardinia as the possible saviour of the country. After 
his second defeat, at Novara, on March 23, 1849, 

Charles Albert abdicated in favor of his son, 
Victor Victor Emmanuel, who refused to repeal the 



Statute in spite of the offers and the threats 
of Austria, — an act that won for him the confi- 
dence of Italy and the title ^^ H Be Gralantuomo," the 
King Honest Man. The reliance, indeed, which Victor 
Emmanuel inspired was a great factor in the making of 
Italy; and to this is due in large part the readiness 
with which the Italian revolutiomsts accepted the mon* 
archy, although contrary to their republican sentiments. 

In fact, the chivalrous nature of the principal 
characterof actors makos the strufiffi^le for Italian unity 

the straggle. . , 

more dramatic than any other event in modern 
times.^ The chief characters are heroic, and stand out 
with a vividness that impresses the imagination, and 
gives to the whole history the charm of a romance. 
Victor Emmanuel is the model constitutional king; 
Cavour, the ideal of a cool, far-sighted statesman ; 
Garibaldi, the perfect chieftain in irregular war, dasn* 
ing, but rash and hot-headed; Mazzini, the typical 

^ Professor Dioey speaks of tbis, and draws a oomparisoii between 
Italian and Swiss politics, in a letter to The Nation of Not. 18, 1886. 
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conspirator^ ardent and fanatical ; — all of them full of 
generosity and devotion. The enthumasm which their 
characters inspired went far to soften the difficulties in 
their path^ and to help the people to bear the sacrifices 
entailed by the national regeneration. Over against 
these men stands Pius IX., who began his career as a 
reformer, but, terrified by the march of the revolution, 
became at last the bigoted champion of reaction. The 
purity of his character and the subtle charm of his 
manner fitted him to play the part of the innocent 
victim in the great drama. 

When Cavour first became prime minister of Victor 
Emmanuel in 1852, his plan was a conf eder* cayoiir's 
ation of the Italian States under the Popt ^i^^n- 
as nominal head, but practically under tht ^^^"^^"^ 
lead of the King of Sardinia. Now, in orditt to make 
this plan a success, it was necessary to exclude the 
powerful and reactionary House of Habsbuijl from all 
influence in the peninsula, and with this«:object he 
induced Napoleon HE. to declare war again^ Austria 
in 1859 ; but when the Emperor brought the war to a 
sudden end by a peace that required the cession of 
Lombardy alone, and left Venice still in the hands of 
the enemy, Cavour saw that so long as Austria retained 
a foothold in Italy, many of the principalities would 
remain subject to her control. He therefore changed 
his scheme, and aimed at a complete union oban^to 
of Italy under the House of Savoy.* The S±d'"* 
whole country was ready to follow the lead ^"«^™- 

1 Jaciid, / Comtrvaton e V BvoUmime dei PtartiH PMH/d m Italia^ p> 
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of Victor Emmanuel, and, except for Yenice and Bomei 
which were guarded by foreign troops, the march of 
events iras rapid. The people of the northern States 
had already risen and expelled their rulers, and early . 
in 1860 they declared for a union with Sardinia. 
Later in the same year Garibaldi landed at Marsala 
with a thousand men, roused the country, and quickly 
overran Sicily and Naples, which decided by popular 
vote to join the new kingdom, — a step that was soon 
followed by Umbria and the Marches. The rest of 
Italy was won more slowly. Venice was annexed in 
1866, as a result of the war fought against Austria 
by Prussia and Italy ; and Bome was not added until 
1870, after the withdrawal of the French garrison and 
the fall of Napoleon HI., who had sent it there to 
protect the Pope. 

It is curious that Sardinia expanded into the King- 
GorexmiMnt dom of Italy without any alteration of its 
d<4of%&. fundamental laws, for the Statuto, originally 
The statato. granted by Charles Albert in 1848, remains 
the constitution of the nation to-day. It has never 
been formally amended, and contains, indeed, no pro- 
vision for amendment. At first it was thought that 
any changes ought to be made by a constituent 
assembly, and in 1848 a law was passed to call one, 
although, on account of the disastrous results of the 
war, it never met. By degrees, however, an opinion 
gained ground that the political institutions of Italy, 
like those of England, could be modified by the ordi- 
nary process of legislation. This has actually been 
done, to a greater or less extent^ on several occasions; 
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and now both jurists and statesmen are agreed that i 
unlimited sovereign power resides in the Eang and 
Parliament.^ The Statuto contains a bill of rights; 
but, except for the provision forbidding censorship of 
the press, and perhaps that protecting the right of 
holding meetings,^ it was not designed to guard against 
oppression by the legislature, but only by &e executive. 
The Statuto is, in fact, mainly occupied with the 
organization of the powers of state, and has gradually 
become overlaid with customs, which are now so strong / 
that many Italian jurists consider custom itself a source 
of public law. They daim, for example, that the habit 
of selecting ministers who can command a majority in ' 
Parliament has become binding as part of the law of 
the land.' 

Let us consider the powers of state in turn, begin- 
ning with the King and his ministers, then passing 
to the Parliament, then to tiiie local government and 
the judicial system, and finally to the position of the 
Catholic church. 

^ Bnua, ItaBenj in Mazqnaxdaen's HandbwAf pp. 12-ld, 181-82; Rnii, 
* The Amftndmftiitit to the Italian Constitationy'' ilfin. Amer. Acad, ofPuL 
SeLf Septy 1806. It may be noted that the Tazions oontribationa to Mar- 
qnaidsen's work are of yerj different yalae, and that Bmaa's is one of 
tiie best He remarks (p. 15) that, before changing any constitational 
ptorision, it has been eostomaxy to oonsolt the people by means of a gen* 
eral election, and that it is the nniversal opinion that Parliament has not 
power to undo the work of the popular Yotes by which the ▼azioos prov- > 
ioees were annexed ; in other words, that Parliameni cannot break np 
the kingdom. It has been suggested that the ooorts can consider the 
oonstitntbnality of a law which inTolres a forced constmotion of tiie 
Statoto, bat this Tiew has not prerailed. (Brass, pp. 182| note 8kSei9-80.) 

• Arts. 28» 32. 

* See Brasa, p. la 
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At the head of the nation is the King, whose crown 
TheEiiiff ^ declared hereditaiy, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Salic lawj that is, it can be 
inherited only by and through males.* It sounds like 
Power & paradox to say that the King is a constitu- 
^^ tional sovereign, but that the constitution 
does not give a correct idea of his real func- 
tions, and yet this is true. By the Statuto, for example, 
his sanction is necessary to tiie validity of laws passed 
by the Parliament,' but in point of fact he never 
refuses it.' Again, the constitution provides that 
treaties which impose a burden on the finances or 
change the territory shall require the assent of the 
Chambers,^ leaving the Crown free to conclude others 
as it thinks best; but ^in practice all treaties, e xcept 
military conventions md^alliances,^ a re subm itted to 
Parliament j^^pproval.*^ The King is further given 
power to declare war, to appoint all officers, to make 
decrees and ordinances, to create Senators, to dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies, and so fdrth;* but the 
Statuto also provides that no act of the government 
shall be valid unless countersigned by a minister ; and 
in fact all the powers of the King are exercised in his 
name by the ministers, who ar^ responsible to the 
popular House.^ He is, indeed, seldom present at 

1 Statato, Art 2. 
< Statato, Art. 7. 

* Bnua, pp. 105» 158 ; of. Dapriei, Tol. i. pp. 281» 292-87. 

* Statnto, Art 5. 

* BroMs p. 106. 

* Stfttato, Arte. 5*0. 

V Statato,Azt67;aiida0eBnin,p.lO6. 
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cabinet meetings, and has little or no direct influence | 
over current domestic politics/ although it is said that ' 
his personal opinion has a good deal of weight on 
the relations with foreign states.^AiWhen, however, a 
cabinet crisis occurs and the miniOTrjrresigns, the King 
has a great deal of latitude in the appointment of its 
successor; for the Chamber is not divided into two 
parties, one of which naturally comes into power when 
the other goes out, but, as in France, it is split up into 
a number of small groups, so that every ministry is 
based upon a coalition. The E^g can, therefore, send 
for almost any one he pleases and allow him to attempt | 
to form a cabinet. It often happens, moreover, that 
the man selected feels that he cannot get the support 
of a majoriiy in the existing Chamber, but, hoping for 
a favorable resuH from a new election, is willing to 
undertake to form a cabinet if allowed to dissolve 
Parliament. In such cases the King exercises his own 
discretion, and grants permission or not as he thinks • 
best ; for, contrary to the habit in France, dissolutions 
in Italy are by no means rare. Thus the Italian King, 
although strictly a constitutional monarch tied up in a 
parliamentary system, is not quite so powerless as the ^ 
French President or the English King. 

In the selection of his ministers the King is not 
limited by law to members of Parliament, but, rpi^^ ^^^^^ 
if a man is appointed who is not a member of ^^^ 
either House, he is obliged by custom to become a can- 

^ BroMs P* I^* DnpneZy yoL i. p. 28^ says that he piesidet only when ' 
peenliarly important matten are nnder diMnuaon. 
* Dnpriesy yol. L p. 298. This ii a oomnMm opmiaa. 
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didate for the next vaeant seat in the Chamber oE 
Deputies, unless he is created a Senator.^ As in other 
parliamentary governments on the Continent, however, 
the ministers and their undersecretaries have a right to 
be present and speak in either Chamber, although they 
can vote only in the one of which they happen to be 
members.' The work of the Parliament is, indeed, 
chiefly directed by them ; for, while individual members 
have a right to introduce bills, the power is used only 
for matters of small importance.' As a rule, each 
minister has charge of a department of the administra- 
tion; but it is allowable, and was at one time not 
uncommon, to appoint additional ministers without port- 
folios, whose duties consisted solely in helping to shape 
the policy of the government, and defending it in the 
Chambers.^ 

The Italian Parliament has two branches, — the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate is 
composed of the princes of the royal family,* 

* Brnsfty p. 106; aad the sune thmg is tnie of the pwiiiimMitagy 
mder-seeretariM. Id^ p. 196. 

* Statato, Art. 66 ; Law of Feb. 12, 1888, Art. 2. 

* Bnua, p. 172. Dnpriei (toI. i. p. 908) aajB that the minirtexs in 
Italy haye not so complete a monopoly of initiatiTe as in other oonntriea^ 
and that priyate membezt often propoee meaanies with snoeeaB. Bnt in 
faying this he must not be nndentood to deny that the laws enacted as 
a result of priyate initiative are onimportant compared with the gorem- 
ment measures, bofch as regards number and character. 

^ Bmsa, p. 197. See, also^ the lists of the different ministries pnUisbed 
in the Manual of the Deputies. This manual, by the way,is a most yalua- 
Ue production, for it contains the tert of many important laws and a large 
amount of interesting information. For the organization and functioDS ci 
flie various departments, see Brasa, p. 200 et teq, 

* Statute, Art. 34 
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and of members appointed by the King for life from 
certain categories of persons defined by the i«,oompo- 
Statato.^ These are: bishops;^ sundry high "^^^ 
officials^ civil, military, and judicial;' deputies who 
have served three terms, or six years ;^ men who have 
been for seven years members of the Royal Academy of 
Science ; men who pay over three thousand lire (about 
six hundred dollars) in taxes ;^ and men deserving ex- 
ceptional honor for service to the state. Owing to 
the extreme severity of the Senate in recognizing such 
desert, there are at present only two members from 
this last class; for the Senate itself has the strange 
privilege of deciding whether a person selected by the 
King belongs properly to one of these classes, and is 

qualified to be a Senator.^ Except for money 

bills, which must be presented first to the ^*^*"* 
Chamber of Deputies, the legislative powers of the two 
Houses are the same, but the Senate has also judicial 
functions. It can sit as a court to try ministers im- 
peached by the Chamber of Deputies ; to try cases of 
high treason and attempts on the safety of the state ; ^ 

^ Statoto, Art. 33. All the appointed monilMn mmt be forty yean 
old. 

' Sinoe the qnaml with the Pope in 1870 this olaai has not been aTail- 
able. Bnua, p. 119. 

' \ Except hi the case of the highest offioials, persons of this class can be 
appomted only after a period of serriee which wies from three to seven 
years, according to the office they hold. In 1910 there were ninety-nine 
Senators from this class. 

* Oot of a total of aboot three hundred and eighty-three, there were ixi 
1910 about one hundred and forty-seven Senators from this class. 

^ There were seventy-one Senators from this class also. 

• fimsa, p. 119 ; and see the Statute, Art SO. 
V Statute^ Art. 36. 
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and to try its o^m members^ — the Italians^ curiously 
enough, having copied in their Senate the antiquated 
privilege which entitles the English Peers to be tried 
for crime only by members of their own body.^ As a 
matter of fact, the Senate has very Utile real power, and 
is obliged to yield to the will of the Lower House.^ In 
1878--80 it did, indeed, refuse to abolish the unpopular 
grist-tax for more than a year, but gave way before a 
newly elected Chamber of Deputies.' It would proba- 
bly not venture even so far to-day, for the number of 
Senators is unlimited, and on several occasions a large 
batch of members has been created in order to change 
the party coloring of the body, — in 1890 as many as 
I seveniy-five having been appointed for this purpose at 
one time.^ As in other countries where the parlia- 
mentary system exists, the cabinet is not responsible to 
the Upper House ; and it is only occasionally, and as 
it were by accident, that a minister has resigned on 
account of an adverse vote in the Senate.'^ 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of five hundred 

and eight members, elected on a limited fran- 

barofDepa- chisc. By the earlier law, the suffrage was so 

restricted tiiat less than two and a half per 

cent of the population were entitled to vote ; but this 

1 Statato, Art. 37. 

* The ohanges made by the Senate in bills have nsnaUj a legal nlher 
than a political importance. Dapriez, p. 813. 

s Bmsa, pp. 16&-66. See Petracoelli della Gattina, Stana cT /tatto, 
1S60-1880, pp. 420>21, 668-^9. 

^ In 1886 f orfy-one were appointed together, and in 1892 f orty-twa 
See the list of Senators with their dates, in the Manual of the Deputies 
for 1892, p. 806 e( $eq.^ and p. 876. 

* Bmsa, p. 158, note 3. 
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was felt to be too small a proportion, and in 1882 it was 
increased by an act whose provisions are still Theinui- 
inforce.^ By this statute a voter must be able ^^^^' 
to read and write, and must have passed an examination 
on the subjects comprised in the course of compulsory 
education,' except that the examination is not required 
in the case of officials, professional men, g^raduates of 
colleges, and others who could, of course, pass it; nor in 
the case of men who have received a medal for military 
or civil service, or who pay a direct tax of nineteen lire 
and four fifths (about four dollars), or who pay rents of 
certain amounts. The change more than tripled the 
quantity of voters at once;^ and, although these still 
include only a small part of the citizens, it is to be 
observed that with the spread of elementary education 
their number will gradually increase until the suffrage 
becomes substantially universal.^ 

At first the members were chosen each in a separate 
district, but after the times of enthusiasm for Italian 
unity were over, and the generous impulse that had 

^ Bmaa, pp. 122-27. Tbia law, with its amendmentB, leoodified in 
1805, may be found in f idl in the Mtannal of the Deputies for that year. 

' Education is compulsory in Italy only between the ages of six and 
nine. Act of July 15, 1877, Art. 2. 

* It raised the number from 627,838 to 2,049,461. Brusa, p. 127. When 
the law went into effect, the voters were not rexy unequally divided into 
those who passed the examination, those who paid the taxes, and the other 
excepted classes. Id,^ p. 126, notes 1-2. 

^ In order to restrict the arbitrary influence of the goyemment over 
elections, and to prevent the abuses which had been common before, a 
procedure for preparing the lists of voters and insuring the secrecy of the 
baUot was established by the same law (see Brusa, pp. 127-28, 130-32) ; 
and in this connection it is to be noticed that soldiers and sailors in active 
service (including subalterns and police officials) are not allowed to vote* 
Law of March 28, 18d6» Art 14. 
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gtirred the ooontry began to give way before the selfish 
motives of everyday lif e^ it was found that the deputies 
failed to take broad views, of national questions, and 
were largely absorbed by personal and local interests. 
It' was found, in short, that they represented the nation 
too littie and their particular districts too much ; ^ and it 
was hoped that by increasing the size of the districts 
they would be freed from the tyranny of local influence, 
and enabled to form compact parties on national issues.^ 
With this object the Act of 1882 distributed the five 
hundred and eight seats among one hundred and tiiirty- 
five districts, which elected from two to five deputies 
apiece;' and, in order to give some representation to 
minorities, it was provided that in those districts which 
elected five deputies no one should vote for more than 
I four candidates.^ The new system, called the scrutinio 
< di listtty did not produce the results that were expected 
from it. On the contrary, in Italy as in France, where 
the same remedy was applied to the same evil, the 
organization and power of the local wire-pullers grew 
with the increase in the number of deputies elected in 
a district, while the influence of the latter over the 
ministers and the provincial officers was greater than 
ever before.^ An Act of May 5, 1891, has therefore 

1 Brasfty p. 16. 

t Minghetti, / PartiH PoUHei, p. IS ; PetroooelH della 6«ttiius p. 604. 

* Tlixee districts elected two deputies, sixty-one elected three, thirty- 
six elected four, and thiity-fiye elected flye. Bmsa, p. 129. See Arts. 
44 and 45 of the Act of 1882, and the table of districts annexed thereto. 

« Act of 1882, Art 05. 

' fimsa, lb,; and see Tnriello, Choemo e ChoemaH m ItaUOf 2d ed.; 
Fata, p. 826 ; PropoUef p. 171. 
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abolished the acrutinio di lista and reestablished single ' ' ^^ 
electoral districts.^ 

In accordance with the general practice in Europe, 
the deputies are not required to be residents 
of their districts, the only important limita- SS^^ 
tions on the choice of candidates being the 
requirement of the age of thirty years, and the pro- 
vision excluding priests who have active duties, mayors 
and provincial counselors in their own districts, and all 
officials paid from the treasury of the state with the ex* 
ception of ministers, under-secretaries, and a few others.* 
The deputies receive no pay for attendance, but are 
given free passes over the railroads,' and it is no doubt 
partly for this reason that the small attendance in the 
Chamber has long been a crying evil. 

^e Ch^ber is fleeted for five^yeurs, but so far 
its life has always been cut short by a dis- 
solution, and in fact the average length of ofihe 
term has been less than three years.^ The 
budget and the contingent of recruits are adjusted by 

^ This law is printed in the Mannal of the Deputies for 1892, in place 
of Arts. 44, 46» of the Act of 1882. 

> fimsa, pp. 132-34 ; and see Aets of Deo., 1860 (Arts. 97, 98), Jnly 8» 
1875» May 13, 1877, Jnlj 5» 1882, Maroh 28^ 1895 (Arts. 81-S9}. There 
is a cnrioos provision that only tortj ofBdals of all kinds (except minis- 
ters and nnder-secretaries), and among them not more than ten judges 
and ten professors, can be deputies at the same time, and if more are 
elected they axe reduced to that number by lot. Law of Maroh 28, 1896^ 
Art 88. On account of some scandals that occurred at one time it is 
further proTided that no officers of companies subTentioned by the state, 
and no gorermnent contractors, can sit in the Chamber. Brusa, p. 134 ; 
law of March 28, 1895, Arts. 84-85. 

" Brusa, pp. 159-^. 

« Id,, p. 139. 
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anniial laws^ and there would naturally be a new session 
every year; but in order not to interrupt the work of 
Parliament, and especially the consideration of the 
budget, which is apt to be behindhand, a curious habit 
has grown up of prolonging the sessions, so that three 
recent Parliaments have had only a single session apiece, 

I one lasting two and a half and another three and a half 
years, all of them unbroken save by occasional recesses.^ 
The Chamber of Deputies elects its own President 
ThePren- ^^^ Other officors, and the vote for President 
^«"*- used to be an occasion for a trial of party 

strength, as in most other legislative bodies. Of late 
years, however, the English habit has prevailed of re- 

' electing the same man without regard to party a£Slia- 
tions;^ and this is the more striking because the President 
appoints the committees on rules and contested elections,^ 
which have, of course, no little importance. The idea 
that the presiding officer ought to be strictly impartial 
is not the only valuable suggestion the Italians have 
derived from England, for they have inherited Cavour's 
admiration for British parliamentary procedure, and in 
general they attempt to follow it. Unfortunately they 
have not done so in all cases, for, as^we shall see when, 
we come to consider the actual working of the govern- 

^ Brasa, p. Id9; and see the list of the sessioiis of the Tarioos Parlia- 
snents in the Manual of the Deputies. 

< Brasa, pp. 140 and 156, note 2. Bianoheri was President of the 
Chamber continnonsly from 1S84 to 1892. TVTsnnal of the Deputies for 
1892 (pp. 800-802). In that year he was dropped for party reasons, 
and in fact the practice of looking on the President as the representatiye 
of a party has unfortunately reviTed. 

* Roles of the Chamber of Deputies, Art 12. 
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ment, the system of committees and of interpellations or 
questions has been copied mainly from the French and 
not the English practice. 

Such, briefly stated, are the position of the King and 
the composition of the Parliament ; but although the 
King and his ministers on the one hand, and the Faiv 
liament on the other, are the great poUtical forces 
whose interaction determines the character of the 
government, still it is impossible to appreciate the re- 
lations between the two, without some knowledge of 
the method of administration, the principles of local 
government, and the control exercised by the courts of 
law, because these matters have a direct bearing on the 
functions of the cabinet, and hence on the nature of 
the influence exerted upon it by the Parliament. ^' 

The administration both of national and local affairs, 
and to some extent the judicial system of Theadnun- 
Italy, are modeled on those of France, and ^^^''iJ^ 
they present the defects without all the ad- SS'^f^"' 
vantages of the original. This is particularly ^^^^''^ 
true of the administrative system, where Italy has 
copied the centralization, but has been unable to ac- 
quire the traditions which give real solidity to the 
body of officials. At first sight it seems strange that 
Cavour and his successors, with their admiration for 
English institutions, should have turned to the French 
bureaucracy as a pattern; but there were Roaaomfor 
several reasons for their course. In the first ^^ 
place the Napoleonic rule had already made the Italians 
familiar with the French form of administration. A 
far stronger motive came from the fact that after Cavour 

VOL. L 
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gave up the idea of a confederation^ and strove to 
create a united kingdom of Italy, it became important^ 
in view of the possible interference of foreign powers, 
to consolidate the different provinces as completely and 
rapidly as po6sible^ The Italian statesmen tried, there- 
fore, to make the people homogeneous ; to remove as 
far as possible all local differences ; and to destroy all 
possibility of local opposition.^ The country, more-* 
over, was very backward, and a great work of regen- 
eration had to be undertaken, especially in the south, 
where society was badly disintegrated and brigandage 
was rife. To accomplish this a highly centralized and 
autocratic system, in which the government could make 
itself quickly and decisively felt, was thought essen- 
tial ; ^ and it was believed, not without reason, that 
until the union was accomplished, and order had been 
established in Naples and Sicily, it was impossible to 
introduce general local self-government or universal 
liberty. The old territorial divisions were therefore 
swept away, and replaced by artificial districts devoid, 
of course, of real local life. A centralized form of 
administration was set up, and tiie government was 
given a highly arbitrary power to interfere with the 
freedom of the individual. Such a system might have 
worked very well in the hands of a wise dictator, but, 
as some of the Italian writers have themselves remarked, 
it was so entirely inconsistent witii the parliamentary 
form of government that one of them was sure to spoil 

^ See Bnuft, pp. 23» 387 ; JaoiiUf / Con$enxitor\ p. 65 €t teq^ Dm 
Amti di PoliHca Italiana, pp. 93-91 
* See Bruaa, pp. 253-51 
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(ihe other, and experience has shown that both of them 
have suffered grievously frcMn the combination.^ 

There is a marked contradiction in Italy between 
the theory and practice of government; for contrast m 
there is a strong ambition to be abreast of J^n^ 
the times and a general belief in the prin- ^^3^ 
ciple of personal liberty; but the actual con- 8^^"""™^ 
dition of the nation has made it impossible to live up 
to these standards. A striking example of the con- 
trast between aspirations and results is furnished by 
the state of the criminal law, for capital punishment 
has been abolished, in spite of the fact that homicide 
is more common than in any other civilized country in 
Europe,^ and yet criminal procedure is in such a condi- 
tion that thousands of people have been arrested on sus- 
picion, kept in prison sometimes for years, and finally 
released because there was not sufKcient ground for 
trial.' Thus by her code Italy appears to be in adr 
vance of most other nations, but in her criminal prac- 
tice she is really far behind them« The truth is that 



1 Cf. Jacini, / CanMervatori, pp. 67-6S ; Mmghetti, / PartiH PoiUiei, 
p. 100 ; Pareto^ ** Litalie Eoonomiqaey" Revue de$ Deux Mandes, Oct 
15, 1891 ; and see Bertoluu, ^I Pieni Poteri per le Riforme Orga- 
niohe/' Nuova Antoiogia^ June 1, 1894. 

> Tariello, Fatti^ pp. 330-S2. 

* See Speyer, in Unsere Zeii^ 1879, vdL L p. 576. Petraocelli della 
Gattina aajB (Staria d" ItaUoj p. 258) tbat in 1876, 93,444 peisons weze 
arrested on suspicion and let o£f beoanse there was no ground for triaL 
This, it is tme, was eleyen yean before the code was finally enacted ; 
neveriheless it illustrates the contrast between ideals and practice in 
criminal matters, and in fact in that very year the abolition of the death 
penalty was yoted by the Chamber of Pepnties, but rejected liy the 
Senate. 
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the successiye governments, in view of the unsettled 
state of the country, have been afraid to place re- 
straints on their own power, and weaken an authority 
thought necessary for the preservation of order. Oi 
course the result has been a good deal of arbitrary offi- 
cialism and disregard of the rights of the citizen/ but 
while this is a misfortune for the north of Italy, ex- 
traordinary and autocratic power has at times been in- 
dispensable in Sicily and the south.' The impossir 
bility, indeed, of giving effect to the theories of liberty 
that are constantly proclaimed from every quarter was 
forcibly illustrated by the only serious attempt that 
has been made to do so. When Cairoli tod ZanardeUi 
became ministers in 1878 they tried to carry out their 
principles thoroughly. They permitted the constitu- 
tional right of public meeting to be freely exercised^ 
and gave up the despotic practice of preventive arrest^ 
trusting to the courts to punish offenders against the 
law ; but brigandage increased so fast, and other dis- 
turbances became so alarming, that the cabinet was 
driven from office, and its policy was abandoned. Of 
late years ZanardeUi has again held office, and has 
succeeded in improving the administrative and judicial 
system to some extent, but the progress of the reform 
has been extremely slow, and the arbitrary power of 
the government, although reduced, still conforms even 
in quiet times far more nearly to French than to 
Anglo-Saxon notions. 

^ere are two matters in connection with the admin* 

1 Cf. Bnua, p. 183. 

* Cf. Speyer, in Unsere Zeit^ 1879, toL L p. 581. 
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istration that require special notice. One of them is 
the power of the executiye officials to make 
ordinances. This is even more extensively iuu>oe 
used than in France, and there are complaints 
that it is sometimes carried so far as to render the provi- 
sions of a statute nugatory/ although the constitution 
expressly declares that ^^t)ie King makes the decrees 
and regulations necessary for the execution of the 
laws, without suspending their observance or dispensing 
with them." * The interpretation put upon this provi- 
sion is in fact so broad that th^ government is practically 
allowed to suspend the law subject to responsibility to 
Parliament, and even to make temporary laws which 
are to be submitted to Parliament later, — a power that 
,is used when a tariff bill is introduced, to prevent large 
importations before the tariff goes into effect.'. The 
Parliament haa, moreover, a habit of delegating legis- 
lative power to the ministers in the most astonishing 
way. In the case of the Italian criminal code, for 
example, the final text was never submitted to the 
Chambers at all, but after the subject had been suffi« 
ciently debated, the government was authorized to 
make a complete draft of the code, and then to enact 
it by royal decree, harmonizing it with itself and with 
other statutes, and taking into account the views ex- 

» Bruaa, pp. 170-72. 

' Sfcatato, Alt 6. The oourts have power to refuse to apply an ordi- 
nanoe which ezoeeds the authority of the goTemment, but, in pzacticet 
this is not an effeotire zestraint Bmsa, pp. 171-72, 175, 187. 

* Bmsa, pp. 186-87. In 1891 the eostoms duties on seyeral artioles 
were inezeased by royal deeree, whioh was sabsequently ratified by Fai^ 
Wf ff Mfn tt 
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pressed by the Chambers. The same was true of the 
electoral law of 1882, of the general laws on local gov 
ernment and on the Council of State, and of many 
other enactments.^ It may be added that although the 
Statuto does not expressly provide for it, the ministers, 
prefects, syndics, and other officials are in the habit of 
making decrees on subjects of minor importance.' The 
preference indeed for administrative regulations, which 
the government can change at any time, over rigid 
statutes is deeply implanted in the Latin races, and 
seems to be especially marked in Italy.' 

The other matter referred to as requiring special 
notice is the civil service. The host of offi- 
■eryioeand cials, who are, uufortunatcly, too numerous 
poiitioai and too poorly paid,^ can be appointed or dis- 
missed very much at the pleasure of the 
government, for although there are royal decrees regu- 
lating appointments and removals in many cases, they 

1 Bnua, pp. 175-76; Bertoliiii. "1 Fieni Poteri,'' Nuova ArUdogia, 
Jane 1, 1894. Seyeral laws of this kind may be found in the Mannals of 
the Deputies. They aie issned in the form not of statntes, but of ordi- 
nances, and begin by reciting the legislatiye aathority under which they 
are made. It is a carious fact that Italian statntes rary a great deal, 
sometimes containing only general principles, and leaving to the goyem- 
ment the task of completing them by supplementary regulations, and 
sometimes going into minute details (Brusa, p. 171). Dupriez, who looks 
at the matter from a French standpoint, says (yol. i. p. 336) that in the 
struggle between the govemment and the Parliament over the limits 
of the ordinance power, the govexmrnent has tried to extend its aathority 
beyond measure, and the Parliament to dispute it eren in the matter of 
organizing the administratiye serriea. 

* Brusa, pp. 188-90. 

• Ikfinghetti, pp. 293-81 
« Brusa, p. 26a 
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do not appear to furnish a satisfactory guarantee.^ 
Here, then, is a great mass of spoils, in the distribu- 
tion of which the politicians take an active part.^ Such 
decrees, providing for competitive examinations for 
admission to the service, are indeed common ; and in 
1890 a statute,^ affecting the officers in the department 
of public safety, was passed with provisions for such 
examinations, and for preventing removal without the 
consent of a standing commission. But civil service 
laws, like all others, depend for much of their effective* 
ness on the persons who execute them.^ 

Let us look for a moment at the local government. 

2 Dapriei, yoL L pp. 837-40 ; Bruaa, pp. 252-^65. For tiie aoope of 
these deorees, see p. 261 et seq. 

' Bnua, pp. 162-^ ; and see Dnpries, toL i. pp. SKM2. 

•Law of Dee. 21, 1890. 

* Theie aie two bodies that ezereise a oonsideiable eontrol over the 
goreznment. One of these is the Council of State, which has, however, 
only an adTisoiy power, except in matters of administratiTe jostioe, and 
in the case of proTineial and oomnmnal officials whom it protects from 
arbitrary remoyaL On this subject see Brusa, p. 212 et seq. The laws 
of Jmie 2, 1889, which re jpilate this body, may be f ouid in the Mn^ngn^^ 
of the Depnties for 1892, p. 857. The other is the Coorts of Aeoomits 
{Corte dd Cond), whose members oan be removed only with the consent 
of a commission composed of the Presidents and Yice-Presidents of both 
Chambers. It has a limited supervision over the collection of the xevenne, 
and passes finally on pensions and on the accounts of officials, provinces, 
and communes. It also makes a yearly report to Parliament on the 
accounts of each ministry ; but its most extraordinary function consists in 
the fact that all decrees and orders which involve the payment of more 
than 2,000 lire must be submitted to it for registration, and if it thinks 
them contrary to the laws or regulations it can refuse to register them. 
It is, indeed, obliged to register them if the Council of Ministers insists 
upon it, but in that case they must be transmitted to the Presidents of 
the Chambers together with the opinion of the CcrU dei CorUL Law 
of Aug. 14, 1862, Arts. 14, 18, 19 ; and see Brusa, pp. 219-24. 
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The Italian statesmen had at first a general belief in 
LooiagoT- decentralization/ bnt the force of circumr 
•™°*"*" stances and a repugnance to the idea of fed- 
eration were so strong that tiie old territorial divi- 
sions^ which could alone have furnished a solid basis 
for a decentralized system^ were abandoned, and tiie 
whole country was cut up into a series of brand-new 
districts. These are the provinces, the circondari, the 
mandamenti, and the communes,' of which the first 
and the last are tiie only ones of great importance. 
Until tiie Act of 1888, the powers conferred on tiie " 
local bodies were eidxemely small, and even now they 
are far from extensive, for the whole system is copied 
from that of France, and, with some variations in de- 
tail, the organization and powers of the French local 
officers and councils have been followed very closely.' 
A general description of tiie local government would 
therefore consist very largely in a repetition of what 
has been already said in tiie first chapter on France ; 
and hence it is only necessary to touch on a few salient 
points, begging the reader to remember how great a 
power and how larg^e a share of political patronage tiiis 

1 In 1868 the Chamber actually voted an order of the day in favor of 
decentralization. Petroocelli della Gattina, pp. 192-d6. 

' In the proyinoes of Mantna and Venice the division is somewhat 
diff erenty bnt is being brought into aooord with the general plan. Bmsa, 
p. 339. 

* For a description of the local government see Bmsa, p. 337 «f m;. 
The full text of the law on the subject was fixed by royal ordinance 
on Feb. 10, 1889, in accordance with the Act of Deo. 30, 1888. It was 
rollowed by an elaborate ordinance regulating its ezecutiony and on July 
7, 1889, and July 11, 1894, by aets amending the law. Manual of 
I>epf.» 1890, pp. 301-91. 
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system places in iihe hands of the central authorities.^ 
At the head of each province, which corresponds to 
the French department, is a prefect appointed by the 
King, and directly subject to the Minister of the In- 
terior. Like his French prototype, he is regarded as 
a political officer, and uses his influence more or less 
openly at elections.^ The chief executive magistrate 
of the commune is the syndic ; who is chosen, like the 
mayor in France, by the communal council from its own . 
members, if t^e commune has m^re than ten thousand > 
inhabitants or is the capital of a province or circondaro ; 
and in other cases is selected by the King from among^ 
the members of the council.* As in France, both the . 
provinces and the communes possess elec]^fidjS0ttncils. In ' 
Italy they are chosen for six years, one half being renewed 
every three years; but the suffrage for these bodies 
was exceedingly restricted, until by the Act of 1888 it 
was extended so as to be somewhat wider, especially as i 
applied to the peasants, than the suffrage for the dec- ' 
tion of deputies.^ The abuse of local machinery for 

^ Id priMstioe the administration appears to be, if anything, eyen move 
eentralized than in France, owing to the habit on the part of the officials 
of ref erring ererything to the central goremment. Jaoini^ / Cofuer- 
vaiori, p. 130 ; Minghetti, / Partiti PoUiici, pp. 240-41. 

* Bmsa, pp. 226, 277. On the eve of the elections in 1892, forty-six 
oat of the sixty-nine prefects were dismissed or transferred to other 
proYinoes, in order to help the goTcmment to carry the country. 

* By a law of Joly 7, 1896, all the syndics are now elected. 

* The other communal and provincial bodies are the municipal ginnta, 
which is elected by the communal council, and has exeontiye powers ; 
the provincial deputation, which occupies a similar position in the pror- 
inee, and is elected by the provincial oouncil ; the pref eotoral council, 
appomted by the central government to assist the prefect ; and the pro- 
vinaial administzmtive ginnta, partly appointed and partly elected, whieh 
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political purposes, and ihe results on the public life of 
the nation, will be discussed later ; but it is proper to 
remark here that the resources of the local bodies are 
not adequate for the fulfillment of their duties, and 
this, combined with a love of municipal display/ has 
been the cause of heavy debts, especially in the case 
of the larger cities, many of which have long been on 
the verge of bankruptcy.^ 

There is one branch of the Italian government which 
The jndiinai ^^ ^^^ ^^^ Centralized, and that is the ju* 
■y"**™- didal system. The lower courts are, indeed^ 
new creations, organized on a symmetrical plan very 
much resembling the French ; but, in order apparently 
Its deoen- ^^^ ^ offcud the beuch and bar of the old 
*'***'**^^ principalities, the higl^t courts have been 
Buffered to remain in the more important capitals, so 
that there are now five independentjCourts of Cassa- 
tion, those of Turin, Florence, Naples, Palermo, and 
Rome, each of which has final and suprem§, authority, 
within its own district, on all questions of ordinary 
civil law.^ The Court of Cassation at Rome has, it is 
true, been given Utile by little- exclusive jurisdiction 
over certain special matters ; * but the ordinary civil 

has a certain share in administratiye justice, and whose approyal is neces- 
sary for the validitj of some of the most important acts of the local 
eouncils. For a list of these acts see the Local GoTemment Law of 
Feb. 10, 1889, Arts. 142» 166-71, 173, and 223. 

^ See Brosa, pp. 365-67 ; TorieUo, PrqposU, pp. 56, 63-65. 

' A Court of Cassation is a court of last resort, which considers only 
errors in law in the decisions of inferior tribunals. 

* These are^ conflicts of competence between different courts, or be» 
tween the courts and the administration ; the transfer of suits from one 
eoort to another ; disciplinary matters ; and writs of enor in criminel 
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jniifidiction is still divided among the five Courts of 
Cassation, which bear the same relatioft to each other 
as the highest state courts in Anierica.^ There is no v 
appeal from one to another, and no one of them feels ) 
bound to accept the decisions of the others, or to follow 
them as precedents. One cannot help thinking that this 
is an unfortunate condition, because there is nothing 
that tends more completelj to consolidate a people, 
without crushing out local life, than a uniform admin- 
istration of justice. Italy has, indeed, a series of codes 
enacted at various times from 1865 to 1889, and cover* '• 
ing civil law, civil procedure, commercial law, criminal j 
law, and criminal procedure ; but a code alone will not 
produce uniformity, because there is still room for 
differences of interpretation, and in fact the Italian 
Courts of Cassation often disagree, and there is no tri* 
bunal empowered to harmonize their decisions.^ 

As we have already seen in the case of France, the 
decision of civil and criminal questions forms 
only a part of the administration of justice in Md the 



continental Europe, on account of the distinc- 
tion drawn between public and private law.* In order, 
therefore, to form a correct estimate of the position of 



» in tempUdnis for Tiolation of eleetion laws, in oiyil tnits against 
jttdges, and in questions of taxes and of charoh property. 

^ For the organization and jnrisdiotion of the courts, see Brosa, pp» 
231-38. 

> Cf . Speyer, in Un$ere Zeit, 1879, voL i. p. 676. 

* Belgiom presents an exoeption, for there the officials can he sued, 
and the acts of the government can be reviewed by the courts, as in an 
Anglo-Saxon country. Cf. Kerohove de Denterghem, i>tf 2a i2etpofiM6t2ttf 
dei Mmiitrei dam le DroU PMk Beige, For Switierland, see chi^ zi 
infru* 
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the courts, we must consider their relation to the gov* 
emment, and their power to determine the legality of 
the acts of puhlic ofiBcers. In Italy the pref ects, suh- 
prefects, syndics, and their suhordinates still enjoy the 
so-called administratiye protection, that is, they cannot 
be sued or prosecuted for their official conduct with- 
out the royal consent.^ This privilege is generally un- 
popular, and will no doubt be abolished when the pro- 
posed bill on the tenure of office is passed. Meanwhile 
the benefit of it is claimed more and more frequently, 
although the permissicm to proceed appears to be usually 
granted.^ But even when this protection has been 
taken away, the courts will not have as much authority 
as in England or America. The reader will remember 
that the officers of the French government formerW 
possessed a similar privilege, and were deprived of it 
after the fall of the Second Empire. He will remember 
also that the change made very little practical difference, 
because it was held that the ordinary courts had no 
power to pass on the legality of official acts, such ques* 
tions being reserved exclusively for the administrative 
courts. The result of abolishing the privilege will not 
be precisely the same on the other side of the Alps, 
because the problem has been worked out on somewhat 
different lines, a curious attempt having been made to 
establish a compromise between the English and the 
French systems. 

1 Law of Feb. 10, 1889, Arts. 8, 139. 

* Bnua, p. 282 ; Tnriello, FatH^ pp. 210-11. The permiflfiion to proie- 
cnte is not necessary in the case of offenses against the eleetion lawSi 
Law of Feb. 10^ 1889^ Art 100 6< 9eq.; Brosa, pp. 73, 130, note L 
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^ The subject of administrative law is, indeed^ very 
confused in Italy, and a few years ago it was ^^n^,^ 
in a thoroughly Unsatisfactory condition. *»*iv«^^« 
When the union was formed, several of the component 
states possessed administrative courts of their own ; but 
in order to produce uniformity, and also with 
a view of furnishing the rights of the citizen the oidinazy 



with a better guarantee, an act of March 20, 
1865, abolished all these tribunals, and provided that 
the ordinary courts should have exclusive jurisdiction of 
all criminal prosecutions, and of all civil cases in which 
a civil or political right was involved, the Council of 
State being empowered to decide whether such a right 
was involved or npt.^ It was not clearly foreseen that 
this last provision would place in the hands of the 
government an effective means of tyranny ; ^ but such 
proved to be the case, for the Council ^ State, com- 
posed, as it was at that time, of members who could be 
removed at pleasure,' showed littie inclination in disr 
puted cases to recognize that- any private rights were 
involved, and, there being no administrative courts at 
all, the government had an absolutely free hand as 
soon as the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts was 
ousted.^ The attempt to place the rights of the citizen 

1 Legge 9uL Cantenzioso Admkmtraixoo (liamh 20, 1865). See, espe- 
ciallj, Arts. 1, 2, 3, 13. 

s Perhaps it would be more correct to say that it was not foreseen 
how this power would be used for party purposes. Minghetti, / Partiii 
Poiideit p. 270 et seq. 

* See Legge md CanngUo di Staio of March 20, 1865, Art. 4. 

« See Bmsa, pp. 212-13» 217 ; Minghetti, / ParHH PoUtid, p. 147 et 
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more fully under the protection of the ordinary courts 
than in IVance had resulted in freeing the officials more 
completely from all control ; for, except when strong 
poUtical motives come into play, arbitrary conduct on 
the part of the French officials is restrained by the 
administrative courts. This state of the law in Italy 
gave rise to bitter complaints, but it lasted until 1877, 
when the decision of conflicts, as they are called, or 
^^i^jj^jg^^ disputes about jurisdiction between the ad- 
tiyeooarte. ministration and the courts, was transferred 
to the Court of Cassation at Bome.^ Still there was 
no system of administrative justice, and hence, however 
illegal, and however much in excess of the authority of 
the official who made it, a decree, ordinance, or other 
act might be, no redress could be obtained from any tri- 
bunal unless it could be shown that an actual legal right 
was violated.^ This omission in the judicial system was 
finally suppUed by the statutes of 1889 and 1890, 
which reorganized the Council of State, created a spe- 
cial section of it to act as an administrative court, and 
conferred an inferior administrative jurisdiction on the 
provincial giunta.' In order to give the council a con- 
siderable deg^ree of independence, it was provided at 
the same time that the members, whose number is lim- 
ited, should be retired only on account of sickness and 
removed only for breach of duty, and in each case only 
after hearing the opinion of the Council of State itself.^ 

^ Law of March 31, 1877 (Manual of Deps. 1892, p. 374). 

• Cf . Bnua, pp. 247-50. 

* These acts, Jane 2» 1889, and Maj 1» 1890, are printed in the Manital 
tor 1892, at pp. 357 and 377. 

« Act of June % 1889, Art. 4. ^ 
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The section which acts as an administrative court 
enjoys a still greater degree of protection; for it is 
composed of a president and eight other members 
selected from among the Councillors of State by the 
King, and of these eight not less than two nor more 
than four can be changed in any one year,^ so that, 
although the body has not the permanence of a court 
of law, it is by no means a mere tool of the govern- 
ment* Except in purely political matters, and in certain 
questions relating to customs duties and conscription^ 
it has power to decide whether the acts of the cen- 
tral or local officers are authorized by law, unless some 
special tribunal or the ordinary courts have jurisdic- 
tion.^ In bnefj therefore, the legality of official acts ^^ 
is determined iii^ civil cases by the ordinary courts 
when a question. of private right, and by the adminis- 
trative courts when a question only of interest, is in- 
volved. The function of the ordinary courts in these 
cases is, however, strictly limited to the protection of 
the individual, and does not involve an authoritative 
declaration of the law, for it is expressly provided that 
the judgment must be confined to the case at bar, and 
in that alone is the administration bound by the deci- 
sion.' This principle is deeply rooted in the jurispru- 
dence of the nation^ for the Statute itself declares that 
the interpretation of the law in such a way as to be 
universally binding belongs exclusively to the legisla- 
tive power.^ The Italian, indeed, has a dread of judge- 
made law, which is really tiie most wholesome form of 

1 Act of June 2, 1889, Art 8. • Id., Art 24. 

•Act of March 20^ 1865, Art 4 « Statato^ Art 78. 
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legislation, — a prejudice that certainly seems very 
strange when we consider wliat a large part of the law 
of the civilized world, and especially of the law of the 
Latin races, was deyeloped by means of the edicts of 
the Roman prsetors. 

It will be observed that the Italian system of admin* 
The Italian istrative law differs from that of every other 
2^^J^ nation. According to the English principle, 
^enlom the Ordinary courts have jurisdiction in all 
■^ ®**^*"" cases, and the very idea of administrative law 
as a distinct branch of jurisprudence is unknown. In 
most of the continental countries, on the other hand, 
all matters involving the legality of official acts are 
reserved for a special dass of courts, which have exclu- 
sive cognizance of those questions which constitute the 
' domain of administrative law ; but in Italy both classes 
of tribunals are called upon to decide the same ques- 
tions, the ordinary courts being specially empowered to 
protect legal rights. 

As seen on the statute-book, the Italian judicial 
system appears to be very good. It seems 

^"^ syBtemi^)- to provido the individual with more ample 
S^^, but remedies, and a better guarantee against arbi- 
trary conduct on the part of the officials, 
than can be found in most of the countries of conti- 
nental Europe. /But in fact the judiciary is not strong 

I. ' enough to protect the citizen effectually. This is 
chiefly due, no doubt, to the absence of those deep- 
seated traditions that are necessary to give the magis- 
trates a controlling authority over public opinion./ It 
is due also to the existence of the five independent 
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Courts of Cassation^ which prevents any one court from 
having the power that might be acquired by a supreme 
national tribunal; and indeed it is self-evident that 
a decentralized judidaiy can hardly be ei^>ected to 
restrain a centralizsed administration. Nor ingnfadent 
is the protection afforded to the bench sat- ^^"^ 
isfactory. The constitution provides that ^^*^*^ 
judges^ except in the lowest Qourts, shall be irremovable 
after three years of service,^ and by statute they can be 
retired only on account of illness, and removed only 
for crime or neglect of duty, and in these cases only 
with the approval of the Court of Cassation at Rome. 
But a judge is not protected against a transfer from 
one judicial post to another of the same rank, and 
although by royal decree a commission annually ap- 
pointed by the court at Rome must be consulted before 
such a transfer can be made, its advice is not binding 
on the government^ The judges are, therefore, by 
no means entirely independent of the executive, and 
complaints are often made that they are altogether too 
much under its control. ^ It is impossible to say how 
far these complaints are justified,' but it is certain that 

> Statoto, Art 69. 

s Bnisa, pp. 277-78. la 1878 Hob decree was repealed for a time, and 
one hundred and twenty-two transfers were made in six months. Min- 
ghetti, pp. 134-36. 

' Writing in 1878, Jaeini (/ Conseroatariy p. 29) said that, so far, the 
jadicdary had resisted aU party pressnre, bnt sinoe that time this does 
not seem to have been tme. See Minghetti, uftt supra ; Tnriello, FatH, 
p. 816 ; Propotte, pp. 234-<35 ; De Yitidi Maroo, " ThePolitioal Situation 
in Italy,** Nineteenth CerU^ Oct, 1896 ; Pareto, «<L1talie Economiqne," 
Revue dee Deuz MohdeM, Oct. 16, 1891, Giomak dei EconcmuH, March, 
1896, p. 363 ; Bniz, Arm. Amer. Acad, of Pol. ScL, Sept., 1895» p. 64; 

VOL. I. 
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the judiciary either has not enough power, or does not 
feel sufficiently free, to protect individuals against an 
oppressive abuse of politieal poirer, especially in local 
matters. This is true even in tranquil times, while 
the wholesale resort to martial law by the proclamation 
of the state of siege during the recent troubles in 
Sicily and at Carrara shows that the courts are unable 
to oope with disorder on any large scale.^ 

The judicial system has been dwelt upon here at 
what may seem an inordinate length because its condi- 
tion is one of the most important factors in the present 
political condition of the kingdom. 
* " ' There is one institution in Italy which is not strictly 
v Thedmroh. ^ P^ ^^ ^^ govemmeut, but is so closely 

\ • The itaiiaoB ^^^i^i^^^ ^^ ^^9 ^uid hss SO direct an influx 

^^^ ence on politics, that it cannot be passed over. 
^^^^ This is the Catholic church. Within the 
last quarter of a century every country in central 
Europe has found itself confronted with the Catholic 
question, and has been obliged to grapple with it ; but 
the matter has a peculiar importance in Italy. Not 
because the Italian is fanatical. On the contrary, his 
intense religious fervor seems to have burned itseU 
out during the Middle Ages, and has left him comr 

WoUEboq, ** Italian Secret Societies,** CorUemp. Rev., May, 1891 ; L0H9 
*' Italia Bon Fan da Se," Ntneteenih Cent, Maich, 1892. The charge 
that the coarta were sabjeet to politieal inflnence was made bjthe Fkriia* 
mentary eommittee on the bank scandals in December, 1894. 

^ Contrast with theso CTents the Chicago riots of 1894, where not only 
the military authorities nerer saperseded the judicial, but where the n*- 
tional troops were called into action solely by means of the United Staiaa 
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liaratiyely indifferent ; yet he clings to the church with 
a tenacity that is out of proportion to his zeal.^ This 
18 due partly to the fact that he knows no other creed^ 
and partly to his conservative nature^ hut chiefly, per- 
hapsy to the fact that the ceremonies and rites of the 
Catholic faith, having been moulded for the most part 
by his own race, are closely fitted to his temperament, 
and therefore continue to attract him strongly, espe- 
cially on the sasthetio side. The nation is almost wholly 
Catholic, and to-day, as in the past, the church in Italy 
is assailed, not by heretics, but by her own children. 

Cavonr proclaimed the doctrine of a free church in 
a free state; but although the church is 
more independent of the government than tnLoim 
might have been expected, it is impossible to inafree 



carry the principle out fully in a country 
where there is only one religious body, and where that 
body has always been intimately connected with public 
life. The church could not be independent of the 
state in Italy in the same sense that it is in America, 
and this fact has led some of the Italian advocates of 
the doctrine to misunderstand it completely. They 
complain, for example, that the actual relation between 
church and state is based on the idea that the church 
is a private association instead of a public institution, 
and lament that the state has surrendered too much its 

> Sir Charles Dilke, in his Pre§ent PoiiHon of European PdUia 
(pp. 261--a2), qaotM the faying thai the Italians would be a nation of 
freethinkers if they had eyer been known to think, and remarks that 
althon^ the epigram is nn&iri there is a certain measure of truth under* 
laying it 
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control over the education of priests/ — expressions 
which amount to a complaint that the church is too 
free. But, although the principle cannot be applied 
rigorously in Italy, it has been carried out to a consid- 
erable extent. The state has abandoned the right of 
nomination to ecclesiastical offices, which had existed 
in some of the former Italian principalities; and the 
bishops are no longer required to take an oath of 
allegiance to the King.^ Moreover, the so-called exe^ 
quatur axii placet, that is, the requirement of permits 
from the government for the publication and execution 
of the acts of ecclesiastical authorities, have been given 
up.' The state has also renounced all control over 
the seminaries for priests in Rome,^ and rarely inter- 
feres with those elsewhere;' and finally the church has 
been granted freedom of meeting, of publication, and 
of jurisdiction in spiritual matters.* Conversely, the 
acts of the ecclesiastical authorities have ceased to be 
privileged. They have no legal force if they are con- 

1 See, for example, Bnuft, pp. 426-27, 429. 

* Act of May 13» 1871, Tit. ii. Art 15. It has been decided that in 
the ease of the lower clergy the oath was not dispensed with wherever 
it had been required by earlier laws (Bmsa, p. 428) ; and even the 
bishops are not entirely independent of the state, for the royal exequatur 
is still required for the enjoyment of their revenues (Id., p. 437). At 
times these have actually been withheld, notably in 1877. Speyeri 
in Umere Zeit, 1878, vol. ii. p. 604. 

s Act of May 13, 1871, Tit. ii. Art 16. 

* Id., Tit i. Art 13. 
' Bmsa, p. 438. 

* ld,f Tit ii. Arts. 14, 16, 17. Beligions prooessions ontside the 
churches may be forbidden by the local authorities, if they are liable to 
interfere with publie order or public health. Law of June 30, 1889^ 
Art.& 
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trary to law or iriolate private rights, and they are not 
exempt from the provisions of the criminal code.^ 

A thorny question for the new kingdom was involved 
in the position of the monastic orders, many Tieatment 
of which still held great tracts of land, but ^"^ 
had long outlived their usefulness and were ^^^* 
felt to be an anachronism. The solution adopted, 
though almost a necessity, was drastic, and illustrates 
how far the theory of a free church in a free state 
was at this time from being a reaUiy. The order 
of Jesuits was absolutely excluded from the king- 
dom;' and even in the case of the other bodies, which 
had not aroused such violent antipathy, the govern- 
ment determined, while sparing the existing members, 
to forbid the enrollment of any new recruits. By 
the statutes of 1866 and 1867, therefore, all these 
monastic institutions and most of the benefices without 
a cure of souls were suppressed, and their property 
transferred to the state to be employed for the support 
of religion ; but a pension for life was reserved to the 
present possessors, who were also allowed to remain in 
their establishments.' Every traveler will remember 
the aged monks in white frocks who may still be 
seen wandering among the cloisters of the Yal d' Ema, 
near Florence. These are the last representatives of a 
mighty order that once overshadowed Christendom, and 

1 Act of May 13» 1871, Tit. iL Art 17. The Penal Code of 1888 
specially piiniBhee abofle of language by the dergy. Bnua, p. 61. 

* Bnuay p. 56, note 4. 

* Acts of Joly 7, 1866, and Aug. 15^ 1867. See, also, Brnsa, pp. 481- 
Sa By an Act of 1873 these piOTisioDS were applied to Bomei hot in 
a miidifled f onn. Brnsai lb. 
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with the spirit of romance which Italy cannot flhake off 
even if she would, they have been allowed to drop away 
one by one until the monastery becomes silent f orerer. 

The convents were not the only great landowners 
and of the ^ ^^^ chuTch. Many of the higher secular 
of^I^^ clergy were also richly endowed. But there 
J««i««y- was a strong feeling that the soil of the 
country ought to be controlled by laymen, and that 
the larger ecclesiastical incomes ought to be reduced. 
This feeling found its expression in the same statutes 
of 1866 and 1867, by which all church lands, except 
those belonging to parishes, those used by bishops 
and other dignitaries, and buildings actually devoted 
to worship, were taken by die state and converted into 
perpetual five per cent* annuities ; ^ while all ecclesias- 
tical revenues, not of a parochial nature, were taxed 
thirty per cent., or in other words partially confiscated.^ 

By far the most difficult question was presented by 
ThepQihaoii ^ P^P^y* ^^ Holy See had ruled over 
of the Pope. |^ territory of considerable size extending 
across the peninsula from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic. It pretended to trace its rights from a 
grant made in the fourth century by the Emperor 
Constantine the Great to Pope Sylvester, and in fact 

1 Art of July 7, 1866, Arta. 11-18. 

< Aot of Aag. IS, 1867, Art 18. By th0 Aet of July 7, 1866, Art 
81, the revenues of bishops ezoeeding 10,000 lire are taxed progressiTely 
for the benefit of the geneial fond for religion, the whole excess aboTe 
60,000 lire being so taken. Bni if , on the other hand, the income of a 
bishop falls below 6,000 lire, it is made up to that som oat of the gen- 
•lal fond (Art 19). Similar taxes fm the benefit of the fond are 
imposed on other eedesiastieal veTennes. In the Aet of 1873, Borne was 
more gently treated. Brosay pp. 432-3S. 
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its domimon was as old and well founded as that of 
any monarch in Europe. It felt that the sovereignty 
over its own States -^ ike so-eaQed Temporal Power — 
was necessary for its independence, and tiiat if the 
Pope Uved in a dty subject to another ruler he could 
not remain entirely free in spiritual matters. But the 
Italians felt no less strongly that their country would 
neyer be a complete nation until it included everything 
between the Alps and the sea, with Rome as its capi- 
tal, and this feeling was fully shared by the Romans 
themselves. 

The northern and eastern part ci the Papal States 
was annexed to tiie new Kingdom of Italy ^^ p^p^ 
at the same time as Naples and Sicily, that ^td^ 
is in 1860 ; but Rome and the countiy about ^^^' 
it was protected by Napoleon m., whose power de- 
pended so much on the support of his ul^^ofiOtanfi. 
subjects that he could not safely desert the cause of 
the Pope. Italy chafed under his interference, and 
waited uneasily until the war with Prussia forced him 
to recall his troop. Then came the revolution that 
overturned his throne. An Italian army at once 
erossed the frontier of the Papal States, and entered 
Rome on September 20^ 1870. 

The problem before the government was a delicate 
one, because any appearance of an intention TheUiwof 
to treat the Pope as an Italian subject would Onaraatoes. 
have excited the indignation of the whole Catholic 
world, and might have led to foreign complications, 
or even to an armed intervention in favor of the Tem- 
poral Power. The cabinet determined^ therefore^ that 
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a law fixing definitely the position and privileges of 
the Holy See should be passed before the seat of 
government was moved to Rome. Becognizing the 
peculiar relations of the Pope to other States, the 
ministers proposed to make this law one of interna- 
tional bearing, so that it would have an effect analo- 
gous to that of a treaty, but they yielded to the firm 
opposition of the Left in the Chamber, and the act 
was finally passed as a piece of domestic legislation.^ 
This is the celebrated Law of the Papal Guarantees^ 
which was enacted in May, 1871, and remains un- 
changed at the present day. Its object is to insure 
the freedom of the Pope in ^o e no f c ioo of all his 
spiritual functions, and for that purpose it surrounds 
him with most of the privileges of sovereignty. His 
person is declared sacred and invi(^ble; assaults or 
public slander directed against him being punishable 
like similar offenses against the King. Public oficials 
in the exercise of their duties are forbidden to enter 
his palace or its grounds; and the same exemption 
applies to the place of meeting of a Conclave or (Ecu' 
menic Council. Searching any papal ofices that have 
solely spiritual functions, or confiscating papers there- 
from, is prohibited, and it is provided that priests 
shall not be punished or questioned for publishing, 
in the course of their duties, the acts of the spiritual 
authority of the Holy See. The Pope is accorded the 
honors of a sovereign prince, and persons accredited 
to him enjoy all the immimities of diplomatic agents. 
He is guaranteed bee intercourse with the bishopsi 

^ PetriiooemdeIIaGatti]US<Storia(r/<aiiaypp.da-e4 
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and indeed with the whole Gatholie world, messages 
sent in his name being placed on the same footing 
as those of foreign governments. Moreover he is 
granted a perpetual annuity of over six hundred 
thousand dollars, which is entered in the great book 
of state debts, and is free from all tax. This grant 
he has always refused to accept, and every year it is 
returned to the treasury. Finally he is left in abso- 
lute possession of the palaces of the Vatican, the 
Lateran, and Castel Gandolfo, with all their buildings, 
gardens, and lands, hee of taxes.^ 

It will be observed that this law, — which appears, 
by the way, to have been faithfully carried sefosai of 
out by the Italian government, — assures to ^p?S^ 
the Pope absolute freedom in the exercise of "*^**°"- 
his functions as head of the Catholic church, and 
guards him against all personal disrespect. Neverthe- 
less neither Pius IX. nor his successor Leo XIII. has 
been willing to accept it ; and indeed they could not 
have done so without acknowledging the authority of 
the government by which it was enacted, and this 
they have never been willing to do. They have not 
ceased for a moment to protest against the destruction 
of the Temporal Power; in fact, they have avoided 
everything that could possibly be construed as a rec- 
ognition of the Kingdom of Italy. The Pope has 
affected to consider himself a prisoner, and not since 

1 This is the law of May 13, 1371, seyezal sections of whioh haye 
already been cited. There is a criticism of tiie legal situation of the 
Holy See from a papal standpoint by Comte Rostworowski, entitied **1a 
Sitoation Internationale da Saint-Si^gei'* in the Ann, de VEcoU Libn 
de$ Sdeneei PoUtiqttes^ 1892, p. 102. 
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the royal Gannon opened a breach in the Roman walla 
at the Porta Pia has he placed his foot outside the 
grrounds of the Vatican*^ He has even refused to 
allow the clerical party to yote for deputies to Parlia- 
ment, on the ground that this would involve a tacit 
acknowledgment of the legality of die existing govern- 
ment ; and thus a large portion of the Italian people 
takes no part in national politics, although the same 
men vote freely and sometimes win victories at munici- 
pal elections.^ Such a condition of things is veiy unfor- 
tunate, for it tends to create a hostility between religion 
and patriotism, and makes it veiy hard for a man to be 
faithful both to his church and his country. If die 
Italians had any liking for other sects, these would no 
doubt increase rapidly; but as religion and Catholi- 
cism are synonymous terms in Italy, the antagonism be- 
tween church and state merely stimulates dsepticigm 
and indifference. 

It is not easy to see how the papal question will finally 
Sohtionof be solved. Pope Leo XIII was a man of 
a1l«Btiondi^ neat tact, and with marvelous dexterity he 
Vaiioui. changed uie poucy of uie Vatican so as to 
bring it into harmony with the nineteenth century. He 
made a peace with Bismarck by which the Iron Chan- 
cellor virtually acknowledged defeat ; and by his con- 
ciliatory tone towards the French Republic he made fair 
headway in checking the Radicals in France with their 
hatred of the church. Tet even Leo XIII was unable to 
come to terms with Italy. One thing is clear. Italy will 

1 Unta 1888 he did boI eren appMr in 8t Petsr'B. 

< In 1906 an enojolioal of Fina X aomewlist MlaiMd tlie piohibhion. 
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neyer giye up Borne, nor 10 there the slightest prob- 
ability that any foreign eoontry will try to force 
her to do 80 ; and, indeed, it is said that even in the 
Vatican the restoration of the Temporal Power is 
considered hopeless*^ To ^the outside observer it 
hardly appears desirable in the interest of the papacy 
itself, because with the loss of its secular functions, the 
Holy See has gained enormously in ecclesiastical 
authority. This is not an accident, for the destruc- 
tion of the Temporal Power is one step in the long 
movement for the separaticm of church and state, 
which during the last hundred years has been break- 
ing the local and national ties of the clergy in the 
different countries, and has thus made the Catholic 
church more cosmopolitan, more centralized, and more 
dependent on its spiritual head. Such, however, is 
not the view of many ardent Catholics, who are so 
dissatisfied with the present situation that a departure 
of the Pope from Rome has often been suggested ; but 
although on more than one occasion a removal has 
been said to be imminent, it is in the highest degree 

^ la an answer {** Italy, France, and tbe Papacy," C<mtemp, Rev,f Aug., 
1891) to an article entitled <<Tlie Savoy Dynasty, the Pope, and the Be- 
pnblic," by an anonymous writer (Canien^, Rev^ Apr., 1891), Crispi 
speaks of the possibility of a French intervention in favor of the Tem- 
poral Power as a real danger. One cannot help feeling that this must 
have been said rather for its effect than from oonviction. In a previous 
aoswer to the same article (''Italy and France," Contemp, Rev,^ June, 
1891), Crispi makes the interesting statement that even in Bome only 
the highest church dignitaries want the Temporal Power, while over the 
rest of Italy the clergy never were papal, and are not so now. In a 
later number of the same Review the Triple Alliance and the papal 
question are further discussed by Emile de Laveleye ('* The Foreign 
Policy of Italy," CarUemp, Rev^ Feb^ 1892.) 
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unlikely, for the Holy See could not get from any 
other state in whose territory it might settle terms 
more favorable than tiiose accorded by the Law of the 
Papal Guarantees, and even if it should accept a grant 
of complete soyereignty over some island or small tract 
of land, the loss in prestige from the change of resi- 
dence would be incalculable. The veneration of the 
past still clings to Rome, and although the splendor 
of the Vatican is gone, the Pope bereft of his Tem- 
poral Power wields a greater spiritual influence than 
he has had for centuries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ITALY: PABTIE8. 

In the last chapter we examined the stractore of the 
Italian government ; the organization of the rj^ ^^g^;^ 
two Chambers, and their relation to the King ^i^^^ 
and his ministers ; the method of administra- «^"™*»*' 
tion and local government ; the judicial system ; and 
finally the position of the CathoHc Church. Let us 
now inquire how the government actually works, espe- 
cially in regard to the nature and activity of political 
partie& 

For this purpose it may be instructive to take a brief 
survey of the poHtical history of the king- iiiepoiHi«d 
dom.^ Cavour, who shaped the destiny of theiSn^- 
Italy, was not a party man. He was decid- p * 
edly independent in politics, and fought for Ca^onr. 
his own plan without a great deal of regard to party 
affiliations. In general he may be said to have relied 
on the support of the Moderates or Centre, but as the 
greatness of his statesmanship came to be understood, 
opposition to him faded away so thoroughly that in the 
first Italian Parliament (elected in January, 1861, after 
the whole countiy except Rome and Venice had been 

^ Cf. Jaoiiii, / Cmhsenfotorie V Evobmone NaturaU dei PartUi; Bon- 
fadini, **1 Buiiti Parlamentari," Nuooa AtUologia^ Feb. 15, 18M; F^ 
tnicoeUi della Gattina, Staria d* ItaUa. 
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united), his supporters numbered four hundred and 
seven, while the opposition consisted of only thirty-four 
Radicals on the Left and two Clericals on the Right. 

Before the end of the following June Cavour 
theoa^eB was dead, and his followers, who did not 
udLeitue really form a political party, and had been 

held together only by his commanding influ- 
ence, soon f eU apart. They separated into a Right and 
a Left, of which the Right believed in moving slowly 

and cautiously towards the completion of 



r the Italian unity, waiting till the turn of Euro- 

pean politics should give a favorable chance 
to take a decisive step, while the Left was impatient, 
anxious to force the issue, and ready to follow the pop* 
I ular impulse. Twice only (in 1862 and 1867) the LdEt 
under Rattazzi came to power, and both times its policy, 
after a short trial, proved a failure.^ On each occasion 
Garibaldi, with the connivance of the ministers, as it 
was supposed, invaded the papal territoiy at the head 
of a band of volunteers, only to find his expedition 
checked by the interference of Napoleon IQ. In 1862 
the Italian government, to prevent a serious collision 
with France, arrested him at Aspromonte, and in 1867 
his forces were dispersed by French troops at Montana. 
On each occasion, moreover, a fear that Italy would be* 
come embroiled in a quarrel with the Emperor quickly 
replaced the Right in office. The Left having shown 
itself incapable of completing the unity of the nation, 
the Right remained in power until this work was ended 

^ In the ftnt of these oeaes the eabineC did not belmig pnielj to the 
Lefti Sella, a leader of the Bight, being a member of it. 
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by the annexation of Rome in 1871 ; and even then 
there remained a task for it to accomplish. The mak- 
ing of Italy had been very expensive^ and the govern* 
ment had spared no cost in the operation. It had spent 
money lavishly^ not only in war^ but also in creating an 
army and navy and in railroad building, and the result 
was a large debt and an annual deficit in the finances. ' 
The Right now set itself to work to bring about an 
equilibrium in the budget, and this it succeeded in i 
doing in 1876. Then its work was ended and 
it fell. The Right had, in fact, been kept in Right in 
power during the last few years only by a de- 
sire to see the equilibrium established ; for while upright , 
in its administration, it had been rigid and autocratic, [ 
and the crushing weight of the taxes, together with the 
disappointment of the people who had expected the mil- 
lennium to come with the union of Italy, had made it 
so generally unpopular that the elections, held shortly 
after its fall, resulted in an OTerwhelming victory for its 
opponents. 

The transfer of power to the Left in 1876 marks a 
turning-point in Italian political history. Not Effect of the 
that any decided change of policy took place, ^jj ^ Uie 
for although during the time the Right was ' 
in office the Left had been telling the nation how much 
better it would govern if it had a chance, and had been 
declaiming about liberty and a reduction of taxes, it 
found itself compelled on assuming power to follow 
much the same course as its predecessor. After some 
years it did, indeed, extend the electoral franchise, and 
abolish the unpopular grist tax, without, however, much 
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lightening the general burden of taxation ; but it con- 
tinued to use when in office the same arbitrary powers 
it had condemned in opposition^ and showed as a rule 
no greater tenderness for the liberty of the individual 
than the Bight had done before. In shorty the Left 
which proclaimed itself liberal proved to be quite as con- 
servative as its rival. The real change that took place 
in 1876 was in the character of the parties themselves^ 
rather than in the policy pursued, and the result was 
not so much a new departure as an exaggeration of 
the existing state of things. The process to which I 
refer is the breaking of the parties into groups. After 
the death of Cavour two opposing parties had been 
formed, but even during the struggle for Venice and 
Bome, when these parties were divided by a real 
difference of opinion, neither of them was solidly united 
within itself, while sundry lesser groups, which some- 
times supported the government of the Bight and 
sometimes opposed it, formed and dissolved wiih bewil- 
dering rapidity. In fact, the parties were badly disin- 
tegrated. On the Bight, for example, the harmony 
between the two most prominent leaders. Sella and 
Minghetti, was so sHght that they were never members 
of the same cabinet, and indeed the chiefs of the party 
frequently helped to upset each other's ministries. The 
Bight held office almost continuously for fifteen years, 
and yet its cabinets were constantly overthrown to be 
replaced by others from the same side of the Chamber.^ 
This condition of politics was increased by the change 

' In one instance (in 1867) Depfetis, a leader of the Left, held for m 
■hort time a portfolio in a ministry of the Bight 
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of parties^ for the Left had no programme and never 
acted as a united party after it came to power in 1876. 
It was merely a collection of groups whose members 
were held together by personal attachment to rival 
chiefs, sometimes allied and sometimes in open hostility 
to each other, — a state of things which became more 
and more marked as time went on. The personal de- 
pendence and mutual assistance between the chief and 
his followers, the relation, in short, of patron and client i 
in political life, was an innovation that came in, at least 
in its most virulent form, with the advent to power of 
the Left. It started in the south from causes that I 
shall point out later, and spreading through all grades 
of politics, local and national, it has honeycombed pub- 
lic life in Italy. The Right, indeed, had filled the 
ofBces, and especially those of the prefects, with its own "^ 
followers, but its use of the authority of the state to 
reward political service does not seem to have gone 
much further. The Left, on the other hand, used the 
immense power of the government in almost every con- 
ceivable direction for the private advantage of deputies 
who supported the cabinet, or rather for that of their 
local patrons, and hence the prefects and other govern- 
ment ofBicials became subject to the influence and ^ 
control of the deputies as they had never been before.^ 
When the long supremacy of the Bight came to an 
end, Rattazzi, the former leader of the Left, FintoaUiiet 
had died without leaving a successor. His "'^p"*"- 

^ For a ftrong statement of the extent to which the parties hwt all 
principles and were held together only hy material interests^ see Fareto^ 
<<L'Italie Eoonomique/' Revue dee Deux Mondes, Oct. 15, 1891. 

VOL. z. 
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authority had become divided among a nimiber of 
chiefs, most of them more radical than himself. All 
of these men had, indeed, began life as followers of 
Maz2dni, whose revolutionary temper and republican 
principles helped very much to break down the old 
order of things, but did little or nothing towards build- 
ing up anything in its place. With the good sense, 
however, that is characteristic of Italians, the leaders of 
the Left accepted loyally the constitutional monarchy 
after it had been firmly established, and except for a 
few extremists all the public men abandoned their re- 
publican doctrines. The formation of the first cabinet 
of the Left was intrusted to Depretis, the leader of 
the most moderate group in the party. He took the 
position of President of the Council or Prime Minister, 
and distributed the other portfolios among a number of 
different groups, the most important appointment being 
i^i,,,,,,^^*, that of Nicotera as Minister of the Interior. 
M^^ Nicotera was strongly impressed with the 
necessity of maintaining order, and especially 
of suppressing brigandage and destroying the power 
of the Camorra in Naples and the Mafia in Sicily. In 
this he was to a great extent successful, but as the 
means he used were autocratic and not always legal, he 
became thoroughly unpopular ; and when in December, 
1877, he was accused of violating the privacy of tele- 
grams, the indignation of the Chamber rose to such a 
height that a hostile order of the day was voted, and 
' the ministry resigned. Depretis then formed another 
cabinet, in which the most significant change was the 
substitution of Crispi for Nicotera, the other ministers 
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zemaining very nearly the same as before. The new 
cabinet had, however, a short life, for Crispi, 
who was expected to add to its strength, was Crupi mis- 
found to have more than one wife, and was 
forced to retire on March 6, 1878, the whole cabinet 
following a few days later. 

The final cause of the resignation of the ministry 
was the choice as President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of Cairoli, who had for some time been so bit- / 
terly hostile to Depretis that his election was looked 
upon as equivalent to a vote of want of confidence. 
The King, therefore, intrusted Cairoli with caizoU's 
the formation of a cabinet- Now, Cairoli ^^^w^*- 
was the leader of the most radical part of the Left that 
was loyal to the monarchy, and yet he gave three port- 
folios to members of the Bight, — a fact which shows 
how completely the parties had ceased to stand for any 
definite principles. The combination was all 
the more unnatural because the Minister of lemenoy and 
the Interior, Zanardelli, was the only promi- 
nent leader who had a sincere faith in the doctrines of 
personal liberty which the Left had always preached. 
He had a great respect for the freedom of the citizen, 
and believed in a strict construction of the authority of 
the government in matters of police ; and, what was far 
more unusual, he tried to carry its theories into practice. 
The result was an outbreak of lawlessness and political 
agitation in various parts of the country, followed 
by dissensions in the cabinet, and the resignation of 
the ministers belonging to the Right. The disorder 
in the country increased, brigandage revived, and 
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complaints were loud of insufficient protection to person 
and property, until finally a bomb was thrown into a 
crowd in Florence, and an attempt was made at Naples 
to murder the King. The knife of the assassin was 
warded off by the Prime Minister himself, and, as an 
Italian historian has remarked, the stroke killed not 
the King, but the cabinet.^ The ministers were inter- 
pellated in the Chamber from both Bight and Left, 
and were heavily beaten on an order of the day in 
December, 1878. 

The contrast between the policies of Nicotera and 
22anardelli is instructive, as showing how little 
unity of opinion there is in the political 
parties in Italy, and how the ycourse of the\ 
government depends, not on any principles of i 
the party in power, but on the personal views [ 
the ministers. ; Nicotera, who held the portfolio of 
'the Interior in the first cabinet of the Left, in his efforts 
to suppress disorder, resorted to arbitrary repressive 
measures, and stretched the police system to the utmost 3 
while Zanardelli, who also belonged to the Left, and 
occupied the same position a few months later, tried, on 
the contrary, to leave to the citizen the largest possible 
amount of freedom. The attitude of these two men 
furnishes also an example of the lack of harmony in 
Italian cabinets, and illustrates the way in which each 
minister sometimes directs his own department without 
regard to the opinions of his colleagues ; for Zanardelli 
was himself a member of the very cabinet in which 
Nicotera was Minister of the Interior. 

1 Fetrnooelli della Gatfciiuh Storia dP ItaUa^ p. 845. 
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After the defeat of the Cairoli-Zanardelli ministry, 
Depretis again came into power at the head 
of a cabinet from the Left, which contained, net of , 
however, few men of note, and was defeated 
in the following July (1879) on a question of taxation, 
the Bight, and most of the leaders of the Left, taking 
part against it. It was then the turn of 
Cairoli, who once more formed a ministry, net of 
but this time abandoned Zanardelli and his 
principles. The new ministers were almost all men of 
secondary importance, and the cabinet lasted only until 
November, when Cairoli, jGinding his position growing 
weaker and weaker, offered to make a coali- 

• • 1 TN • /^j» 1 1 The GairoU* 

tion with Depretis. Of course, such an al- Dei>retu 
liapce could not extinguish the rivalry which 
it smothered, but the crafty old Depretis, knowing tiiat 
it would not be long before he could get rid of his 
colleague, accepted the offer, and took the portfolio of 
the Interior. The fact that these two men, who for 
a couple of years had been constantly opposed to each 
other and had been alternately at the head of the 
state, could form a coalition of this kind proves how 
completely Italian politics had become a question of 
j^goi^insteadj^^rinciples. Even in tLeir personal 
qualities^lEhe^^en were veiy different. Cairoli was 
highly respected for his character, but he was by no 
means a statesman, and still less a politician, while 
Depretis was a manipulator of marvelous dexterity, 
and by his tact and skill succeeded, in spite of the un- 
certainties of Italian parliamentary warfare, in keeping 
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himself in office all tilie rest of his life.^ The new 
cabinet had by no means a compact majority in Parlia- 
ment, and more than once it was defeated on a vote in 
the Chamber, but owing to the weakness of its adver- 
saries, and a fear on the part of the Left that if it were 
overthrown the next cabinet would be formed from 
the Bight, it managed to preserve its existence for 
eighteen months. 

At last the opportunity for which Depretis had been 
waiting arrived. Cairoli was Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and in May, 1881, the indignation produced by the 
French annexation of Tunis compelled him to resign. 
Depretis then became President of the Council, and 
held the place without a break until his death on July 

27, 1887. This does not mean that the same 
oabinetji of ministers remained in office all that time. On 

the contrary, Depretis had no less than five 
separate cabinets, for instead of retiring from office 
and leading an opposition when his government was 
defeated in the Chamber, he made what was called a 
Rimpasto ; that is, he dropped those of his colleagues 
who, by giving offense or making themselves unpopular, 
had become a drag upon him, and replaced them by 
new men. Nor did he confine himself in the choice of 
ministers to the members of one party, but finding that 
the country was getting over its dislike of the Rights 
which was gaining in strength at the expense of the 
Left, he made a coaEtion with it in May, 1883, and 
admitted one of its members to the cabinet. This 
change of front, called the TransformismOy involved a 

^ The Leiture Hour for 1891 (pp. ISO, 235) giTes an mteresting 
deMription of the leoent Italian leaders. 
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quarrel with all the other five leaders of the Left^ who 
formed a hostile alliance known as the Pentarchy, and 
complained hitterly that Depretis had deserted his old 
friends.^ There was now^ in fact, little or no difference 
in political principles hetween the parties, and the 
ministries were fought for on the basis '^that they 
should take who have the power, and they should keep 
who can." Under these circumstances, with no strong 
party organizations to direct and limit the path of am- 
bition, politics were sure to be in an unstable condition 
in which no combination could long endure. It was 
not a great whUe, therefore, before the coaUtion with 
the Bight began to show itself less strong than had 
been hoped. Bents appeared in the government ma- 
jority, and although one portfolio was almost always 
held by a member of the Bight,^ a larger and larger 
section of that party became hostile to the ministiy. 

At last, after a couple more Rimpasti^ the position 
of the government became so weak tiiat Depretis again 
changed his policy, and abandoning the Bight, effected 
a reconciliation with two members of the Pentarchy, — 
Crispi and Zanardelli, — to whom he gave seats in the 
cabinet. This was in April, 1887, only three months 
before his death. 

Depretis had succeeded, thanks to his own subtle 
tactics and to the dissensions of his rivals, in niq^rii*- 
keeping himself at the head of the state for S^^^ 
six years. But he did it by an entire distor- ^^**^' 

1 They were Cairoli, Crispi, Niooteia, Zanardelli, and BaooarinL 
* It ia oharaeteristio of the group qratem of parties that this member 
was never one of the leaders of the p«rtj. 
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tion of the nature of parliamentary government, for 
instead of being held to account as ihe leader of a 
united cabinet, he had made himself tihe permanent 
chief of a corps of ministers who were liable to be 
overthrown separately by the Chamber. He had vir- 
tually substituted himself for the King as the irre- 
sponsible head of the state, and at the same time he 
had deprived tihe cabinet of collective responsibility. 
To such an extent was this true that he not only re- 
mained continually in office himself, but he always 
kept Magliani, one of the ablest of Italian financiers, 
as his Minister of the Treasury. The course of Depretis 
would clearly have been out of the question if he had 
stood for any policy, or indeed if the parties in tihe 
Chamber had had any real programmes.^ It was ren- 
dered possible only by the fact that there had ceased to 
be any essential difference between the principles of the 
various groups, so that the struggles in the Chamber 
were chiefly based on personal ambition; and it is 
worthy ot note tEat^unST^e admitted Crispi to the 
cabinet in 1887, he always retained in his own hands 
the Department of the Interior, which was the main 
reservoir of patronage. 

Crispi was the natural successor of Depretis, and he 
Hie rale tned to carry on the same practice of remod- 
of CiiflpL ^jijjg jjjg cabinet, when he met with a hostile 
vote. For a time this worked well, and he might have 
continued in office indefinitely had he not been made 
of very different stuff from his predecessor; but he 
is a man of strong personality, who cannot be colorless, 

1 Cf . Dnpzieiy Let MmiiinB^ toL L p. SOi. 
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or help identifying himself with his administration. 
At first he seemed to be omnipotent, but his enormous 
expenditures which entailed a heavy deficit in the 
budget, the commercial quarrel with France^ and his 
own uncontrollable temper, caused his overthrow on 
January 31, 1891. His fall illustrates how little the 
support of a minister in Italy is due to the policy 
he pursues, for at the general elections in November, 
1890, the course of the government seemed to be al- 
most universally approved. The Extreme Left, or Rad- 
icals, alone conducted an active campaign against the 
cabinet, whose supporters carried about four hundred 
out of the five hundred and eight seats in the Cham- 
ber. Tet in less than three months Crispi lost his 
majority, and after his defeat only a few deputies re- 
mained faithful to him. 

Crispi was succeeded by a coalition between the 
opposition of the Right and Left, whose lead- ThemSiiM- 
ing representatives in the cabinet were the RndWand 
Marchese de Rudini and Nicotera,* but this ^^^^ 
ministiy lived only a little more than a year, and was 
followed in May, 1892, by a cabinet containing none of 
the distinguished party leaders. It is, indeed, a notice- 
able fact that Italian politics at the present day do not 
seem to produce statesmen of the calibre of those who 
developed during the struggle for national existence. 

The new cabinet was opposed by a coalition of the 
Right and the Extreme Left, and was supported by the 

^ Cf. •'The Italiaa Wsustry/' Westminiter Rev,, Sept^ 1891 ; Giaoo- 
metti, ^Cinq Mois de Politique Italienoey'' Bevue dm Deux Mondm, Sept 
10,189L 
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groups of the Centre and Left, both Crispi and Zanar* 
delli giving it their cooperation at the outset. The 
majority was, however^ insecure, and at the dose of 
the session Parliament was dissolved. Official pressure 
was freely used in the campaign ; two thirds of the 
prefects were removed or transferred to other provinces; 
and as is almost always the case in Italy, the govern- 
ment won a victory at the polls. In spite of the fact 
that Crispi withdrew his support, the cabinet obtained 
a vote of confidence by a large majority ; but the pre- 
vailing commercial distress was rapidly bringring the 
country into a condition which required a far stronger 
hand than that of Giolitti. The state of the finances 
was deplorable. Grold and silver had almost gone out 
of circulation, and the budget showed a huge deficit, 
which the government could not fill because it was 
unable to induce the deputies to consent to the econ- 
omies it proposed. Nothing was left but an increase 
of taxation, and when Giolitti proposed this the peas- 
ants in Sicily, who were already overburdened, broke 
out in riot and wrecked the offices of the tax-gatherers. 
Meanwhile the reputation of the cabinet had been 
stained by the discovery of the fraudulent mismanage- 
ment of the Banca Bomana, in which public men were 
manifestly implicated. After resisting as long as he 
could, Giolitti finally consented to the appointment of 
a parliamentary committee of inquiry, whose report, 
laid before the Chamber at the opening of the session 
on November 23, 1893, brought his career to an end. 
It stated that most of the papers seized at the house of 
the governor of the bank had been put out of sight 
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by the goyemment ; and the ministers, without chal« 
longing a vote of confidence, laid their resignation be- 
fore the King. ^ 

Crispi, as the only man able to face the situation^ 
retomed to power. He proclaimed martial 

Gnsm'fl rmi 

law in Sicily, suppressed by force the insur^ tomtioii and 
rection which had assumed alarming dimen- 
sions, and throughout the kingdom his measures for 
the maintenance of order, if of doubtful legality, were 
energetic and effectiye. His treatment of the Parlia- 
ment was no less yigorous. The cabinet relied for sup- 
port chiefly on the Centre and the Left, that is, in the | 
main, on the same elements that had followed the pre- 
yiotis ministry; but as the opposition contained not 
only the Extreme Left and part of the Bight, but also 
the groups of Giolitti and ZanardeUi, the majority was 
exceedingly precarious.^ By deyer management, how- •' 
eyer, Crispi was able to keep the Chamber under his 
control for more than a year. At last, in December, 
1894, GioEtti caused an explosion by producing the 
papers he had concealed, which showed that Crispi 
himself had receiyed money from the Banca Bomana. 

During the next fiye months the cabinet was at war ! 
with the majority in the Chamber, and parliamentary 
goyemment was virtually suspended. Parliament was 
prorogued and taxes were decreed without legislatiye 
sanction; but no uniyersal storm of indignation fol- 



1 Bonghi (<< Gli Ultimi Fatti Parlamentari," Nwca Antohgia, Jan. 1, 
1896) remarks that apart from the Extreme Left all the depaties oaght 
properly to be classed as belonging to the Centre, so completely haye the 
portieB lost all political significaiifie. 
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lowed^ because the conduct of the deputies for many 
years had not been such as to awaken enthusiasm or 
allow them to play the part of yeritable champions of 
popular rights, while to the middle classes Crispi seemed 
the only protection against anarchy. When, therefore, 
a dissolution was ordered and elections were held in the 
following May, the goyemment obtained a majority 
and the parliamentary forms were resumed. 

Crispi was playing a game which could be justified 
only by necessity, and was bound to be severely con- 
demned in case of any lack of success. For a time, 
indeed, his success appeared to be complete. Open dis- 
order had been suppressed, and he had acquired the 
control of Parliament ; but in 1896 trouble came from 
an unexpected quarter. Italy had been investing in 
colonial speculation an amount of men and money she 
could ill afford to lose, and that without any adequate 
return. The post on the Red Sea had been a con- 
stant source of expense, and at last it brought her into 
a quarrel with the King of Abyssinia, who routed, 
on March 1, the small Italian army sent against him. 
When news of the disaster reached Italy the excite- 
ment became intense ; riots occurred in several places, 
and Crispi was the object of such violent attack that 
he was forced to resign without waiting for the judg- 
ment of the Chamber. He has been succeeded by a 
cabinet under Budini, which as usual has begun by 
talking economy. 

The story of the political life of Italy since she be- 
Gompwiaon <^^^™^ ^ kingdom shows how far the English 
Ut^^ ^ parliamentary system has been from producing 
'^""^ the same results as in its native land. Instead 
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of two great parties which are alternately in power and 
in opposition^ we find^ as in France, a number of groups^ 
sometimes united and sometimes hostile to each other, 
ever forming new combinations, until it becomes 
almost impossible to follow their evolutions.^ The 
resemblance between the condition of parties in France 
and in Italy is indeed so striking, and at the same time 
the difference between th^n is so great, tiiat a compari- 
son of the two is very instructiye. In the first place 
we find in both countries a large body of irreconcil* 
ables who in each case are Clericals; but 
while in France the reactionaries sit in the ««i«ap4. 

thfiir inflxi" 

Chamber, and by their presence force the two ^^ 
wings of the Republicans to maint>ain a preca- 
rious alliance, in Italy the partisans of the Holy See 
refuse to vote for deputies, and have no seats in the 
Chamber. 

The absence of the irreconcilables from the Italian 
Parliament saves tiiat body from a great deal of bitter- 
ness, and allows the members to group themselyes more 
freely, yet their existence in the country has a marked 
effect on the condition of parties, for the Clericals are 
neither few nor passive. They have a large number of 
supporters who take an active part in municipal elec- 
tions, and hence there is a real opposition in the state, 
although it finds no place in Parliament. The people 
are separated into two factions, the adherents of the 

^ Jacini, as early as 1867, wrote : ** I ndnittri Italiam wno unafania$» 
magaria di uomni che wsnno e vengono^ come proUi/orme giuoeo tTinfluenzef 
di pencM, di grt^ftpi, di eoaUzione; tuueono e muoiano genza indamnare U 
peiyAe** (quoted by PetmooeUi della Gftttina, Siaria d' ItaUa, p. 194). 
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} Tiara and of the Grown ; and this antagonism, by dimin- 
ishing the apparent importance of any other issue, tends 
to prevent it from forming a basis for a division into 
two great parties. During the time that elapsed after 
Italy had become a nation, and before Venice and 
Borne had been won, political passion ran high over the 
policy to be pursued in obtaining those provinces, and 
the deputies were pretty sharply divided into two op- 
posing sections. But with the taking of Bome in 1870 
the conflict with the church became more acute, and 
since that time there has arisen no question great 

I enough to absorb public interest and cast the religious 
quarrel into the shade. Moreover the Clericals are the « 
real Conservatives in the state, and their absence from 
Parliament allows the supporters of the monarchy, who 
' I are really all liberals, to break up into groups instead 
of forming a single party .^ To use an antithesis, it 
may fairly be said that in France the presence of the 
irrecondlables in the Chamber forces together men 
whose political principles are essentially different, while 
in Italy their absence fosters divisions among members 
whose principles are really very much the same. 

In the chapter on France several details of the politi- 
^^ cal machinery were pointed out that helped 
^d intez^ to break up the parties by diminishing the 
authority and stability of the cabinets, and 
among the most important of these were the system of 
committees in the Chambers, and the prtk^tice of inter- 

^ Dnprieiy Ln Ministmf Tol. L p. 302 ; Speyer, in Unsere ZeU, ISTS^ 
▼oL L pp. 67d-S0 ; Jmuu (/ Comervaiori, pp. 24-26) lays that wbat Italy 
neada in order to get lid of pezaooal politiea is a eonaerrative party. 
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pellations.^ Both of these peculiaxities are to be foand 
in Italy, but they have been so modified as to be some- 
what less repugnant to the parliamentary system than 
in Prance. ^ 

The Chambers are divided in the same way by lot 
into sections, called Uffidy^ which elect most 
of the committees, but in each branch of mitteesy»- 

, 1 •■ J *®™ better 

Parliament the committee on the budget, mL^yibaii 
which is the most unportant of all, is chosen 
directly by the Chamber itseU.' This gives the cabinet 
a chance to exert a good deal of influence over its com- 
position, and in fact its election has been considered . 
of late years a regular test of the strength of the gov- 
ernment. The result is that the choice of a hostile 
committee is sometimes regarded as a vote of want of 
confidence;^ but if, on the other hand, the ministers 

1 The third institation that was mentioiied in the ohaptezson Fnnee as 
tending to break the parties into groups, namely, the requirement of an 
absolute majority for the election of the deputies, is not discussed here, 
because it did not exist in Italy during the ten years from 1882 to 1892 
when the Scradnio di Li$ta was in foroe. A majority was formerly 
required, but in 1882 a plurality was substituted. (See Brusa, p. 132, 
and see Art. 74 of the Act of 1882.) By the Act of June 28, 1892 
(Art. I.), the neoessity of a majority vote was restored, and of course it 
tends as in Ftanee to enoonrage the various groups to present separate 
candidates at the first ballot, knowing that they can combine at the 
seoond if they want to do so. 

.* There are nine of these in the Chamber of Deputies, and five in the \ 
Senate, and they are renewed eyery two months. Rules of the Chamber ' 
of Deputies, Arts. 18-21 ; Rules of the Senate, Arts. 14-22. 

• Rules of the Senate, Art 23, of the Deputies, Art la The Chamber 
of Deputies also elects directly the committees on petitions, and on decrees 
registered by compulsion by the Corte dei Conti, while the committeea 
on elections and on rules are appointed by the President of the Chamber. 
Bales of the Deputies, Arts. 12, 13. 

* Bmsa, p. 156, note 2. The whole committee is not chosen from any 
one party, hut minorities are proportionately represented. Brusa, p. 14fii 
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succeed in getting their partiaans elected, they axe in 
some measure relieved from the labor of wrangling with 
a committee not in sympathy with their views. They 
are a little better able than in France to take their 
stand on a budget prepared by themselves, instead of 
being obliged to submit to all the amendments and 
distortions suggested by an independent or unfriendly 
set of committee-men. The practice is by no means 
a perfect one, and does not prevent the Chamber 
from constantly forcing on the ministers an increase 
of appropriations ; ^ but its good effects are seen in the 
fact that the government is rarely upset on the budget,' 
although the enormous size of the expenditures com* 
r pared with the wealth of the country renders the finances 
of Italy very difficult to manage. They are shown per- 
haps even more strongly by the fact that the eminent 
financier Magliani was able to remain at the head of 
the treasury for nine consecutive years, whereas in 

^ See Braia» p. 156, note 1; Duplies, tqL L pp. 81S-19. Matoo Beeio^ 
in the Nuooa Antologia (" Megalomanis e Mieramanim," Feb. 1, 1S94), 
remmrks that the Ftoluunent ie the open enemy of tazes and the leeret 
enemy of eoonomies. 

* SeeBnua,p.l56,note2. Dnpries (yoL L p. 828) aaya that sinee 1849 
the disagreements between the goremment and the Chamber whieh hare 
eanaed oabinet eriaeA have been ezolniively on flnaaeial queationa. Tliia 
statement seems to be emmeons. It is by no means easy in ereiy ease 
to assign a single definite oanse for the faU of a ministry, beoanse the 
oooasion for a hostile vote in the Chamber may be very different from the 
real canse. I have tried, however, to classify the oabinet orises from its 
^ death of Cavonr in 1861, through May, 1896, and leaving out of aeeount 
seven changes of ministry which were not directly brought about hj the 
action of the Chamber at all, I find that out of eighteen cases in which a 
cabinet has resigned in consequence of a vote of that body, only six arose 
out of financial matters, and with at least half of these the eammittee o« 
the budget had no oonneotion. 
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France the mixuBters of finance have constantly found 
the position untenable.^ A recent authority on par* 
liamentary government^ and one of the few writers who 
understand the importance of the committee system, 
IS very severe in his strictures on the Italian commit- 
tees. ^ He remarks that the ministers take no part in 
their debates ; ' that the committees themselves are by 
no means always friendly to the cabinet, and not being 
restrained by party discipline, sometimes amend the 
government proposals radically, sometimes delay their 
report for the sake of defeating a measure, and some- 
times even bring in a bill based on diametrically op- 
posite principles. He says that the reporter of the 
committee is less a helper than a rival of the ministers, f 
and he adds that in the case of the budget the cabinet 
can rarely combat openly .the decisions of the committee, 
but is often obliged to accept a compromise. These 
criticisms are, no doubt, perfectly just, and they illus- 
trate forcibly the entire inconsistency with the parlia- 
mentary form of government of any committees that 
are not under the control of the cabinet ; ^ but it does 
not follow that the Italian method of selecting the 
committee on the budget is not a slight improvement 
upon the French. Within a few years Italy has made 

^ Roayier in France WM at the head of the flnanoes from March, 1890, 
to January, 1893, and this was an onosaally long period. 

* Dapries, Let Mirngtm^ toL L p. 309 ef nq. See, also^ Minghetti, / ' 
Partm PoiUici^ p. 322. 

* On this point see, also, Brosa, p. 14^ note 2. 

^ On Tisitingthe Chamber of Deputies in 1890, the writer was stmck 
bj the way the place reserred for the oommittee symbolized its political 
position. The committee whose report is debated occupies a special 
|^ii4^|^ fii ffjff g that of tK^ ministers* 

VOL. X. 
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a fitOl more important modificatioii of her procedure.' 
In 1888^ after a long straggle, the Chamber of Dep* 
uties introduced experimentally a process of three readr 
ingB, whereby the Chamber can, if it desires, order a 
general debate and vote on a bill before it is referred 
to a committee, and in that case, the main principle of 
tiie measure having been approved by the Chamber, 
the discussion in the committee is limited to a con- 
sideration of the details. When this procedure is fol- 
lowed the committee is elected by the Uffici, unless the 
Chamber prefers to choose the members directly, or 
to request the President to aj^int tibem. The process 
has the additional advantage of preventing the commit- 
tees from smothering bills by neglecting to take any 
action upon them, for it is provided that in case a com- 
mittee does not report within thirty days, the govern- 
ment or any member of the Chamber may move that a 
day be fixed for the second reading of the bill. ' This 
was, indeed, Crispi's chief motive in urging the change 
of system. The new procedure can hardly &il to in- 
crease the authority of the cabinet by diminishing the 
power of the conunittees. ' 

The practice of interpellations, that is of questions 
The inter- addrcssed to the ministers and followed by 
SfiJ^ a debate and vote on an order of the day 
"■"■••^ expressing the opinion of the Chamber, also 
prevails in Italy. It is, however, better arranged than 
in France, for although a motion can be made imme- 

1 BolMof theDepatws, Arte. S&-62; Bran, p. 147, note 1. 

s Bales of the Deputiee, Art 58. 

* Dnpriei ia clearly of this opinioo, toL L p. SOS. 
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diately after the nunister has answered the inteipellar 
tioTLy die debate and yote> instead of taking place at 
once while the Chamber is in a state of excitement^ is 
postponed to a future day, so that the members have 
time to cool down and consider soberly whether they 
wish to turn out the cabinet or not.^ 

These modifications in the system of committees and 
interpellations have not made the Italian cabi- Pariiameut- 
nets much more permanent than the French, J^^E^w^ 
but have endowed them with a somewhat uS^i^^ 
longer term of life.' They appear also to ^^bT^*^ 
have given them a little more dignity and 
independence in the face of the deputies, and made 
them less the sport of excitement or caprice. But 
while the procedure in the Chamber accords better 
with cabinet responsibility in Italy than in France, the 
political material is less adapted to the formation of 

1 Bala of the DeputiM, Arts. 104-8. Dapriei (toL i. pp. 822-24) re- 
gttdi thiB as a useless waste of tune, and goes so &r as to regret that m 
the ease of simple questions the Chamber has not power to out short the 
dialogue between the deputy and the minister by an order of the day. 
He points out (yoL iL p. 441) that interpellations are more numerous 
and waste more time in Italy than in Eranoe, and he attributes their 
quantify to the number of groups into whioh the Chamber is diyided. 
(YoL L p. 324.) It is eurions that a man of his keen insight should 
consider the waste of time as the chief evil of the system, and should not 
see that the interpellations help to weaken the cabinet and keep the 
groups alive. His descr^tion of the long dialogues oyer simple ques- 
tioDS oonreys, by the way, a wrong impression ; for the Rules of the 
Chamber provide (Art lOS) that the answer of the minister shall gita 
rise neither to a declaration on the part of the deputy, nor to a debate. 

' F^ram CaTonr's death in June, 1S61, to June, 1806, there haye been 
thirty-one different cabinets, whose STcrage duration has therefore been 
orer thirteen months and a half ; while the average life of French 
wbinets has been less tiian eight months ind a hall 
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great parties and hence to tiie parliamentary form of 

government. There is a marked lack of abil- 

nnity among: ity to coopcrate for public ends in matters 

ten ajmnp- of national importance, and this accounts for 

torn of *"M»- 

the fact that the Italian ministries, in spite of 
their greater stability, have been, as a rule, even less 
united within themselves than the French. Now con- 
sider what this means. The theory of the parliamentary 
system is based upon the idea that the government of 
the country is intrusted to a committee, the members 
of which are jointly responsible to the popular Chamber 
for the whole conduct of the administration, so that a 
hostile vote on any question is a condemnation of each 
and all of them. Hence the theory implies that the 
ministers must cling to each other and present to the 
Chamber a single front and a consistent policy. This 
is the reason for the secrecy of cabinet consultations, 
for if the differences between the ministers were exposed 
to public view, it would be impossible for them to main- 
tain an appearance of harmony. It has already been 
pointed out that such a system tends normally to divide 
Parliament into two opposing parties, because so long 
as the ministers act in concert and stand or fall together, 
the members of the Chamber cannot support one of 
them and oppose another, but must follow their lead 
absolutely, or turn them all out. Under normal condi- 
tions, therefore, Parliament must be sharply divided 
into the supporters of the cabinet and the opposition ; 
and unless there is some disturbing element, the mem- 
bers of each of these sections, by constantiy working 
together for a single end, tend to become consolidated 
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into a compact party with a continuous life. But this 
result depends on the fact that the ministers hold to- 
gether and stand before the Chamber as a united and 
inseparable body. If they do not do so, any member of \ • 
the Chamber may bear allegiance to one of them alone, i 

and thus each minister may have his own band of fol- I | ^ 
lowers who support his colleagues only provisionally; 
and in that case the governmental majority will not be 
a party, but a collection of separate groups, bound 
together by a more or less precarious alliance. In 
almost all the states on the continent this is true to 
some extent; and the various methods of parliament- 
ary procedure already mentioned, together with certain 
peculiarities of condition and temperament among the 
people, have tended to foster it. The English parlia- 
mentary practice has been generally followed so far as 
the form is concerned, for the whole cabinet habitually 
resigns on a hostile vote in the Chamber ;^ but in sub- 
stance the ministers are by no means jointly responsible, 
because as soon as they have resigned a new cabinet is 
formed, which often contains several members of the 
old one. This state of things has been especially 
marked in Italy, and Depretis developed it so far as to 
make scapegoats of his colleagues instead of resigning 
himself, when the Chamber voted against the cabinet 
of which he was the head. The result is that every 
prominent political leader, instead of being a member 

^ This rule is not as rtrietly obMrred in Italy as elsewhere, the xea- 
ignation of a single minister on an adverse rote in Parliament being 
not nnoommon. Two ministers resigned in this way in 1S71, one in 
1873» one in 1879, two in 1886^ two in 1888^ and an nndeiwseeretaxy in 
189a 
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I of a great partj^ is a free lanoe who fights on his own 
account at the head of his retainers. 

The interest, indeed, in Italian politics centres to an 
7^ PfomiaeiiM unususl degree about the personal struggles 
^^£r between the chiefs of rival factions in the 
gS^poii. same party ; or, to put this truth in a more 
^^' general form, — one of the most striking f ea* 

. tures in Italian public life is the prominence of the 
personal element Any one who has read the daily 
papers in Italy cannot fail to hare observed an illus- 
tration of this in the large space allotted to the de» 
scription of the altercations between the President of 
the Chamber and some refractory debater.^ Now such 
a prominence of personal matters as compared with 
questions of principle is not an accident* It is a 
symptom of a social condition that pervades the whole 
country, although far more marked in the south than 
in the north. The Italians are very dijSerent from the 
French. They are not attracted to the same extent by 
abstract theories, and hence they do not form a number 
of parties or groups, each clinging obstinately to an 
ideal form of government, and striving to bring about 
an ideal organization of society.' On the contrary, 
they are endowed with a great deal of shrewd common 
sense in politics, and with a pretty clear perception of 
what is attainable and what is not. The way in which 

^ Jaoini sajs tlie newtpapers found that deseziptioiis of penonal oob- 
tests increased their sale, / Comeroolon, p. 73. 

* Tnriello (^Fattif p. 92) laja that, oontraiy to appearaneea, the faith in 
politioal theories is stronger in Italy than in Franee. Nevertheless, I 
beliere that the oommon impression is oomet TnrieUo admits (Id,, pp. 
115-16) that the Italian parties are oommonlj baaed on personal gronnds. 
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ihe Bepnblican f ollowezs of Mazzini, witih a mere hand* 
fal of ezoeptioiuiy gave up their theories and accepted 
the monarchy is sufficient evidence of this. The Ital- 
ian is not so excitable as the Frenchman^ but is com- 
paratively indolent^ and this also tends to make him 
practical. On the other hand, he is far more prone to 
form cliques, or to attach himself to a patron, in order 
to obtain some private advantage. 

The causes of this last tendency run far back into 
medieval history. The long*continued op- g^^^^j 
pression in southern Italy, and the lack of a ^^^f^i^ 
firm and stable authority that maintained so- "^^ 
oial order and administered justice between man and 
man, made the people look on every government as 
a natural enemy instead of a protector ; and hence so- 
ciety disintegrated, and there developed a want of mutual 
confidence, and a general absence of social cohesion. 
The community was reduced to its first elements, and 
men did just what they have always done when there 
was no higher power to which they could appeal 
They banded themselves together for mutual assistance. 
The process was precisely the same as that which gave 
birth to the feudal system, after the fall of Bome had 
{dunged Europe into a state of anarchy. Each man, 
feeling his weakness and isolation, joined himself to 
another man or body of men stronger than he, and 
rendered service on condition of receiving protection. 
This is the origin of the relation of patron and client 
in southern Italy ; and indeed, the only ties that seem 
to be thoroughly natural there are those of the family 
and of patronage.^ The vendetta or family blood feud, 

1 TumHo^ Fatti, pp. 125^26. 
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which has cansed so many tragedieSi arose from tihe 
same necessity for mutual defense, and in some form 
or other it is certain to flourish wherever the law fails 
g^^^^ to punish crime. Another and more terrible 
'*'*'^^*'^ result of the social condition has been the 
Camorra in Naples and the Mafia in Sicily, of which 
I we have heard so much since the lynching of the Ital- 
' ians at New Orleans in 1891. These societies were 
formerly recruited from all ranks in the community, 
the poorer members obeying the orders of the richer, 
and enjoying in return an immunity from punishment ; 
but of late years they have undergone a great modifi- 
cation, and are now confined to the lowest classes, 
f The Camorra, indeed, appears to have ceased to be 
I really dangerous, and even the Mafia has become far 
less active ; but it is very difficult to find out the exact 
truth in regard to Italian secret organizations, because 
the people who could give evidence about them are 
intimidated and do not dare to testify.^ 

Since Italy has been united under the monarchy the 

associations in the south have tended to pur- 

ditionof sue a double course. Violence has become 

confined to the criminal classes, who combine 

for protection against justice into bands of malefactors, 

f known by the general name of the McUa Vita or Bad 

Qraw^tad ^^* "^^ classes, on the other hand, that 

p^ti^^ take an active part in politics have formed 

^™** innumerable cliques, whose vital principle is 

the relation of patron and client, and whose object is 

^ See an article by L. WoUbohn, on the "Italian Seeret Sooietiea^'' ia 
tlie Contar^. Rev^ Maj, 1S91. 
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the use of the public authority for their private benefit. 
These cliques started in Naples, and the system was 
called SpagnolismOy from the old Spanish territory in f 
which it took its rise.^ At first they were kept down 
by the active work of national r^eneration, but after 
the Left came to power in 1876, they spread like 
tubercles throughout the whole body politic, although 
they are still most highly developed in the south. 
Here the social conditions are peculiarly suited to 
them, and they extend from the rural communes, 
where they are interwoven with family ties, and the old 
family feuds, all through the political system, to the 
minister and the deputies who form his personal retinue. 
Some communes and provinces are, indeed, excellently 
governed, but in others a clique perverts the local 
administration into an instrument for promoting the 
private interests of its members, and even for oppress- 
ing its foes. Goods belonging to the friends of the 
clique have, it is said, been known to be passed through 
the municipal custom house free of duty, while those 
of its enemies were heavily assessed;' and this does 
not seem to be the only method in which the power to 
levy local taxes has been grossly abused.' It is com- 

^ One of the most authoritative and f oroihle deeoriptaons of this aspeet 
of Italian politics has been given by the late Marco Minghetti, in his 
book, / PartUi PoUHci, See, also, Jaoini, / Cofuervatori ; Toriello, 
Oavemo e Oavemati in Italia, The last of these writers gives an interest- 
ing account of the recent history and oondition of the Neapolitan prov- 
inoes. Id., FatH, p. 134 ei 9eq, For the state of Sicily in this respeet, 
tee San Grinliano^ Le Condition PmenU deOa SicUia; Colajanni, In 
Sicilia, 

< Minghetti, lb., p. 175. 

* Colajanni, chaps. viiL ind iz.; San Ginliano^ pp. 116-17. 
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monly aaBerted, morecnnBr^ that ihe councils have been 
dissolved and the electoral fists falsified in the interest 
of a faction/ and complainte are load that the commn* 
nal lands are managed for the exdnaiTe benefit of the 
ruling class.' That the local administraidon is often 
misused in these and other ways for personal ends there 
can be no doubt; and in fact the extension of local 
self-govemment is thought by some people to have 
been a very doubtful Uessing on that account,' It 
was to correct this state of things^ which the ordinary 
courts were powerless to remedy^ that the administra- 
tive tribunals were created, but as complaints have not 
ceased, it may be assumed that these courts have also 
proved unequal to the task. Nor does the action of the 
central government lessen the evil, but rather aggravates 
it, because the cabinet depends for its tenure of office 
on the votes of the deputies, who are in league with the 
local cliques. 

The relation of the representative to the factions in 
his district varies no doubt a gfreat deal in the different 
parts of the country. It is closest in the Neapolitan 
provinces, where the system is most fully developed, 
and where the deputies are themselves often the pa- 
trons of the cliques. In the north, on the other hand, 
the wire-pullers are more commonly the instruments 
of the public men ; while in Sicily the deputy is apt 
to consider himself a general patron of the whole of 
the ruling class, which forms a sort of clique for the 

1 Minghetti, pp. 176, 246 ; Colajaniii, M tup, ; San Gialiano, pp. 114- 
16 ; and Me Faieto, ** La Dietatnre en Italie/' Bib. Univ., April, 1895. 

* Tarielloy FaUi, pp. 23S-46 ; Calajanni« uln Mtq». 

• TnrieUo^ FatH, pp. 7^74 ; PrppoiUt p. 12 eT m^. 
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district to the exdusion of the aitisans and peasants.^ 
But however the local factions are organized^ the deputy 
must seek to propitiate them^ aud must in turn be con- 
ciliated by the ministers; and on the other hand the 
eztensiye functions and arbitrary power of the govern- 
ment render every local interest and every commercial 
enterprise more or less dependent upon its good will, 
and thus compel every one to secure its countenance 
through the intervention of the members of Parlia*' 
ment^ The deputies, in fact, look upon themselves as 
agents to procure favors for their constituents, and a 
striking illustration of the extent to which this is car- 
ried is furnished by the difficulty the government found . 
when it managed the railroads in running fast express j 
trains, on account of the interference of the members 
of the Chamber, who insisted that' all the trains pas9- i 
ing through their districts should stop at way stations. ^ 
That such a condition of things excited no general dis- 
approbation may be judged from a remark made in the 
debate on the railroad bill in 1876 by Crispi, then one 
of the leaders of the opposition, who said that it was 
unavoidable, because the political parties were interested 
in makmg for themselves an amy of friends.' 

» Cf . TnrieUo, FatH, p. 196. 

s Cf. De Yiti de Mano, ''The PolitnHa Situiimi in lialyt** NmeUenik 
CenLf Oct., 1896. 

• Minghetti, / PartiH PolUieit pp. 156-57. One of tbe few bianohes of 
the public seryioe that haa been kept almost entirely out of politios, and . 
hence retaina the respect of the peaple, is the anny. Tnriello, Fatd, pp. [ ^ 
199, 816. This is osed as an educational as well as a military institution, 
and has no doubt done a certain amount of good in that way ; for not 
only do the recruits receive direct instructioo, but they are mored away 
from their own part of the country, and thus given some of the advan- 
tages of travel, which few of them would evar get otherwise. 
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The liberal use of patronage again Buggests a com* 
Compari«m P^u^i^ ^th Fnmce, — a comparison which 
wl^S^m- h^ much the same advantage as placing two 
K^ Mid shades of color side by side, for the contrast 
^^* not only brings out the difference between 

the two, but also helps to make clear the precise 
quality of each of them. In both countries the depu- 
ties have bands of supporters in their districts, and 
use their influence in Parliament to promote the special 
interests of these dependents. In both the attitude of 
the deputies toward the ministry is influenced by ques- 
tions of local administration, and conversely the action 
of the government in matters of local concern is to 
some extent determined by the relation of the deputies 
to the cabinet ; and thus the issues that arise in Parliar 
ment are a good deal involved with those that affect 
only the province or the commune. Such a connec- 
tion between general and local questions is peculiarly 
marked where the administration is highly centralized, 
but it exists in some form almost everywhere. 
teiMpu^ In any country with a popular government 
bethenme partv liucs tcud to bccomc the same in na- 

in national . 

a^ looai tional and local politics, where the franchise 
in both cases is substantially alike. I do not 
mean that the same issues are necessarily involved, or 
even that similar political principles are always applied 
to both, for a party may advocate economy in one case 
and favor extravagance in the other, or it may be pro- 
gressive in one and conversative in the other. Nor do 
I mean that the same party must prevail in both, for 
there may be independents who vote for the local can- 
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didates of one party and the national candidates of 
the other, so that one party may be victorious in local 
elections and the other in national ones. This has 
often occurred in the United States in the case of the 
vote of a State for the President and the governor, 
and it happens regularly in Canada. What I mean 
is that all poUtical struggles, whether national or local, 
in which party lines are drawn at all, are usually 
carried on between the same parties. There RoagowfOT 
are two reasons for this. The leaders of a *^' 
party understand very well the importance of keeping 
up its organization and discipline, and they know that 
these would be greatly impaired if their followers were 
allowed to break ranks and take part in a battle on 
opposite sides. They realize how hard it would be to 
rally them under the old standard after they had been 
disbanded, and hence they want to keep up the party 
organization by bringing it into every contest. This 
motive is, of course, strongest where the organization 
is most highly developed, but to some extent it must 
be present everywhere, even when the ties of party are 
as loose as in France and Italy. The other reason goes 
deeper down into human nature. When men have 
attached themselves heartily to a party, they tend to 
become identified with it. It engages their sympathies 
and colors their judgment. Whatever may be their 
motives for joining it, — and these are often uncon- 
scious and always hard to analyze, — they are to some 
extent forgotten in the heat of the strife. The ultimate 
objects for which the party exists are more or less lost 
fflght of. It ceases to be merely a means to an end^ 
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and beoomes in itsell a proximate encL Now it ia 
impossible for moat men to feel a strong allegiance of 
this kind for two separate parties, at least on subjects 
that are at all oonneotedi because they cannot keep 
their passions, their attachments, and their antipathies 
sufficiently distinct. It is hard to separate an act from 
the actor, to preserve unimpaired our esteem for the 
character and good judgment of a man who pursues 
what we beheve to be a nuschievous policy, or to turn 
away from leaders whom we have been in the habit of 
trusting. The partisan is inclined, therefore, to mag- 
nify the wisdom and integrity of the men on his own 
side, and distrust those of his opponents. He cannot 
avoid bringing his prejudices into play in every politi- 
cal question, and inclines in any contest to associate 
himself with those people in whom he has learned to 
have confidence in a kindred struggle. If, therefore, the 
lines of cleavage of national and local parties are sub- 
stantially different, the loyalty to one or both of them 
is liable to become enfeebled until it ceases altogether. 
Hence it is very difficult to maintain in national and 
local politics separate parties which are really independ- 
ent, and whose lines are essentially different.^ There 
are, of course, cases where such a separation of party 
lines exists. A number of instances may be found 
among the smaller cities in England and America, in 
some of which the municipal elections have for many 

1 See that keen enelyms of AmerioMioitj poIitiefl» TTke Bou^ pp. 48^ 6e» 
Wbare one of the nationa] parties haa an OTerwhelming majority in 
aome part of the eoantry, it ■ometimes breaks up there into factions whiek 
light among themselTes orer looal matters. Bat this is really a ease of 
the sabdiyision of a party, not of distinot parties for national and looal 
polities. It is a peeuliar ease within the mle, not an ezeeption to it 
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years had little or no eonnection mtiii national politica. 
But perhaps the most striking example of all has been 
famished by the histoiy of the new coonty council of 
London. In the last election to that body, however, 
ihe campaign came dangraously near being conducted 
on party lines, and it does not seem probable that the 
Moderates and Ptogressives in the council will long 
remain distinct from the Conservatives and Liberals in 
iihe nation. 

When the national and local party are the same, it 
is clear that both national and local questions p^^^^^^ ^ 
must enter into tibie formation of parties ; but ^^^S^;^!^^ 
it does not follow that both must enter to an ^]£^ 
equal degree. On the contrary, one of them "^*^ 
has usually a decided preponderance over the other, so 
that either the local parties are formed chiefly on 
national issues, or the national parties are based mainly 
on local ones. Now the former is the case in France, 
the latter in Italy. 

The French parties are formed chiefly on national 
questions ; for, although the deputies demand j^ pranoe 
favors for their districts greedily, owe their j^JSlSSf 
nominations largely to their personal influence '^^^ 
there, and are constantiy subjected to pressure from 
home, still their election turns in the main on national 
issues. The essential difference between a Moderate, 
an Opportunist, and a Badical consists in their gen^ 
eral political theories, and their views on the course 
which the central government ought to pursue. While, 
therefore, the question who shall be the candidate of 
the Badical party depends on local considerationcf, the 
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questioii whether the district shall be represented by a 
Radical at all is determined mainly on national gronnda 
In Italy, on the other hand, since the enthnsiasm 
initaiytiie that attended the birth of the kingdom &ded 
^^*^' away, the deputies, especially in the souths 
have been elected mainly on local and personal issues, 
with less regard to their views on national questions, 
and therefore the groups in the Chamber are based 
chiefly on personal and geographical motives.^ With 
the exception of the small groups of Republicans and 
Socialists there cannot be said to be any national parties 
at all,^ for, although a grand reunion of a party is 
sometimes held, its programme is apt to be vague, and 
is hardly meant seriously. In France there is a real 
difference in the principles, the opinions, and the tone 
of mind of the Radicals and the Moderates; but in 
Italy, at least if we leave the Extreme Left out of 
account, it is hard to discern any distinction between 
the various groups. The bulk of the deputies assemble 
at Rome virtually unpledged to any definite policy, or 
rather most of them are pledged only to support the 
cabinet of the hour, and when that begins to totter 
they are ready to form any coalition that their own 
ambition or the local interests of their clients may 
suggest. Now it is a singular fact that in the Nea- 
politan provinces, where the constituents are most eager 
to control the state patronage, the deputy is more free 
than in the rest of Italy to follow his own convictions 
on national affairs.' In short, the exceptional greed for 

2 See TarieUo, FaUif p. 327. * Id^ p. 319 a 9eq. 

•/if., p. 186. 
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private favors is accompanied by a compaiative indif- 
ference on public questions, and in this case, as in many 
others, it may be observed that what is peculiarly true 
of Naples is true in some degree of the whole of Italy ; 
for, as a recent writer from that city has remarked, the 
Neapolitan is an exaggerated i^e of Italian.^ 

The popular indifference on public questions has a 
curious effect. It has a tendency to remove j^^^ ^ 
those questions from the heat of party strife. ^^' 
They may, of course, be made the occasion for a battle, 
but this is not necessarily the case, for a vote on them 
one way or the other entails no breach of party prin- 
ciple, no violation of electoral pledges, and hence if the 
cabinet is influential and commands respect, it has a 
good chance of passing its measures witiiiout fighting 
a systematic party opposition. The more completely, 
therefore, the elections turn on local and personal 
issues, the more absolutely must the government use its 
administrative powers to please the deputies, but the 
more free will it be to follow its own opinions in 
matters of general policy that do not directly affect 
private interests. This is to a great extent the case in 
Italy, and the result is a certain inversion of the natural 
functions of the branches of the government. The 
legislature has lost much of its importance in legisla- 
tion, while the representatives, not indeed as a body but 
individually, exert over executive acts an influence 
that lowers the tone of political morality and degrades 
the administration. The abuse of political influence 
for private purposes has always existed under every 

^ Tutiello, Fatdf p. 101 

VOL. L 
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f oim of gOTemment^ but it has a peculiar danger in 
1^^^^^^^ democracies: first, because the poorer classes 
^^^ who furnish a large part of the voters have^ 
^^iBioeney. ^j. tiu^t they havo, comparatively little interest 
in the economical administration of public affairs ; and 
second, because the smaUer the fragments into which 
power is divided, and the larger the electorate, the 
more difficult it is for patriotic individuals to oppose 
the pressure of selfish organizations. 

The Italians themselves are fully alive to the blight- 
ing effect of the in>oils system and of the 
ouiurUid relation of patron and client with which it 
avguii»r, is associated in their country. In fact, an 
mwM tiM Italian writer has truly said that in order to 
create Italy it is necessary to destroy tiie 
cliques ; ^ but the task is by no means light. We have 
seen that in the south, where these grow most rank, 
they are due to the same cause that formerly gave rise 
to the Camorra and the Mafia and still disposes men to 
seek aid and protection from one another ; that is, to 
a want of mutual confidence, and to an absence of 
respect for law and government, to a lack, in short, of 
political civilization. Now the only way in 

Tlie VM of J y 

Mhmnistn^ which social order can be perfected rapidly is 
iDflvpio- by enforcing public authority rigorously and 
affording absolute security to the people who 
obey it, so that every man may rely on the determinar 
tion and ability of tiie government to maintain justice, 
and may look for protection to the state instead of to 

1 "Per/are P Italia bUogna disfare U aette," Fosodlo^ quoted by Toii- 
tOOf Fatdf p. 197. 
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his powerful neighbors. Such a result can be attained 
either by means of the administratiTe officers^ or 
through the courts of law; and, as we have already 
seen, order was brought into France by the first method 
and into England by the second. The enforcement of 
public authority by means of the administration is, 
indeed, peculiarly suited to an absolute monarchy like 
that of the French kings, for the ruler's tenure being 
permanent, he is lifted as far as possible above consid- 
erations of person and party, if he has sufficient 
character to resist the blandishments of his courtiers. 
But it is clear that a i^stem which involves the use of 
power in its nature arbitrary can work successfully 
only in case favoritism is excluded, and the 
ofKdab are firm and impartial. Now under oradstent 
a parliamentary form of government arbi- gimentary 
trary power cannot be exercised impartially, 
because the ministers are dependent upon the Chamr 
ber, and no cabinet can long pursue the steady auto- 
cratic policy that is necessary if it is to be continually 
called to account by deputies whose constituents have 
suffered in the process. The advantage of enforcing 
order by means of the administrative officials, instead 
of by die courts, lies in the fact that the ruler is not 
tied down to rigid legal formulas, but can exercise his 
discretion according to the needs of the case, and that 
is a very great gain in certain conditions of society ; 
but it is this very discretionary element that makes 
the system incompatible with a parliamentary form of 
government. The inconsistency in Italy is, indeed, 
only too apparent 
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This method of perfecting social order being, there* 
Thejndi- ioTB, Certain to work badly under the exist- 
^!JJrf2 ing form of govemment, the only alternative 
*"'^''* must be found in the courts of law, provided 
of course the country has at last reached a point where 
arbitrary rule can be dispensed with. But if the courts 
are to produce the desired result they must in turn be 
able to afford absolute protection to the citizen, and to 
do so they must have final power to administer justice 
in all cases. We have already seen that until lately 
they were very far &om having any such authorily in 
Italy, because the government often had a right to inter- 
fere when they touched upon an official act ; and even 
under the recent laws on administrative justice they do 
not hold the position which is necessary to enable them 
to fulfill so great a task. These kws, indeed, do not 
strengthen at all the ordinary courts, whose influence, 
moreover, is weakened by the existence of the five 
courts of cassation. Now, in order to magnify the 
authority of law, and to give it the character of some- 
thing eternal and immutable, independent of time and 
place, it is important to make the administration of 
justice as uniform throughout tiie nation as possible. 
For this reason a centralization of the judicial system 
is certainly desirable. In order to raise the moral 
force of the courts to the highest point, it is also 
essential to inspire the utmost confidence in the im- 
partiality of the judges, and in this matter tiie Italians 
might well find a suggestion in tiie ancient practice of 
their own cities. It was the habit in the Middle Ages 
to appoint to the office of Podesta, or highest judicial 
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magistrate, a stranger from another citjr, on the ground 
that he would be more free from local influence, 
more independent of the factions of those days. This 
e3cample might, perhaps, be profitably followed now, 
and the judges from Rome might sit in circuit and 
hold court in the different provinces, like the English 
justices in eyre. But whatever metiiiod may be adopted, 
it is certain that the result must be attained before 
the present government can work really well. Owing 
to the lack of a strong i^stem of courts, or rather to 
a political condition in which such courts cannot exist, 
the South American republics present a constant parody 
of the United States, whose institutions they have 
meant to copy; and in the same way Italy furnishes 
an illustration of the dif&culty of making the parliar 
mentary form of government a success without a 
powerful judiciary. 

The Italian statesmen have had great obstacles to 
encounter. They found the country divided into a 
number of separate provinces, each of them with its 
own peculiar habits and traditions, and some of them 
socially disorganized. They found it defenseless and 
poor, and for the most part well-nigh devoid of rail- 
roads or telegraphs. They have welded these provinces 
together into a single nation, to which they have given 
a uniform administration and enlightened codes of law. 
They have almost completely suppressed brigandage, 
and have nearly rooted out the Camorra and Mafia. 
They have created a large army and a powerful fleet, 
and they have covered the land with a network of 
railroads and telegraphs. What wonder if it should 
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appear that amidst all this labor some things had been 
left undone and others had been done imperfectly ; if 
it should prove that, in establishing a free government 
among a people with a defective political training, some 
institutions had been set up which are inconsistent 
with each other, or ill adapted to the condition of 
the country. The nation has not yet worked out her 
problems, but she has two great advantages : her people 
are patient and sensible in politics, and have shown 
themselves willing to bear the immense cost of national 
regeneration; and she has a number of men, both 
among scholars and in active public life, who are fully 
sensible of her difficulties, and are trying earnestly to 
solve them. 

The greatest immediate danger to Italy is economic 
The finaii- ^^^ ^ ^ P^' couutry, posscssiug Uttic Capital 
oiai danger, gj^j ^ Comparatively small amount of com- 
merce or manufactures, and in Sicily, at least, saddled 
witii customs in regard to labor and tiie tenancy of land 
that make industrial progress extremdy difficult; yet 
she strives to play a great part in Europe. Her immod- 
erate ambition is said to be fostered by the prevalent 
classical education which keeps before the mind of her 
people the glories of ancient Rome ; but whether this 
be the cause or not, the effects are disastrous. The 
country has rolled up a large debt, and her army and 
navy are more expensive than she can properly afford. 
The result is that although the taxes appear to be as 
heavy as the country can bear, deficits in the budget 
have reappeared within the last few years, and the im- 
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migratioii from the rural districts is alarming.^ Bat in 
spite of the dark shadows that fall across her path, one 
cannot help believing that the country which has led 
the world once in arms and once in arts, which has 
given laws to the whole of Europe, which in these last 
times has freed her soil from the foreigner, and has 
made herself a great nation, will find in her people 
the sagacity and the self-denial necessary to overcome 
her difficulties and regain a share of her ancient pros- 
perity. 

^ Pantos ""LliaUe EoonomiqiUk" Revue dee Deux Mondee^ Oct V^ 
188L 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GERMANY I THE BTBUOTUBE OF THE BMPIBE* 

Chebbuuez has remarked that most countries which 
have STown in size have started with a com- 
of Geraumy pact territory and increased it by absorbing 
B^Boman the adjacent lands, but that Prussia began 
with her frontiers and afterwards filled in 
between them. The statement is almost literally true, 
for early in the seventeenth century the Electors of 
Brandenburg, who were the ancestors of the Kings of 
Prussia, acquired the large Duchy of Prussia on the 
Baltic and the Duchy of Cleves on the Rhine, posses- 
sions which form to-day very nearly the extreme limits 
of the Prussian monarchy on the east and west. At 
that time these duchies did not touch the Electors' 
other territories, and in fact until less than thirty years 
ago several States were so wedged in among the Prus- 
sian dominions as to cut the kingdom quite in two. 
Nor was this the case with Prussia alone. The whole 
map of Germany as it stood in the last century was a 
mass of patches of different color mingled together in 
bewildering confusion. Not only were some of the prin- 
cipalities inconceivably small, but they often consisted in 
part of outlying districts at a distance from one another, 
and entirely surrounded by the estates of some other 
potentate. The cause of such a state of things is to be 
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found in the excessiye development of the feudal sys- 
tem, which treated sovereignty as a private right of the 
ruler^ so that princes dealt witibi their fiefs very much as 
men do with their lands to-day. They acquired them 
&eely in all directions by inheritance, by marriage, and 
even by purchase, and, what was worse, at their death 
they divided them as they pleased among their sons. 
Still another source of confusion was presented by the 
bishops and other high church dignitaries, who held 
large estates which they ruled as temporal sovereigns. 
The result was that Grermany was divided in a most 
fantastic way among several hundred princes, who owed, 
it is true, a shadowy allegiance to the Emperor as head 
of the Holy Roman Empire, but for all practical pur- 
poses were virtually independent. 

Almost alone among the German States Prussia was 
steadily gaining in size and power. Her Thegiowiih 
growth may be traced primarily to the Con- «*^*'^°"»»- 
atitutio Achillea of 1473, which forbade the splitting 
up of the monarchy among the sons of the Electors, and 
thus kept all their dominions together ; but it was due 
chiefly to the thrift, the energy, and the sagacity of the 
rulers of the House of Hohenzollem. At the close of the 
thirty years' war, in 1648, the Great Elector obtained 
possessions which made his domains larger than those of 
any other German State except Austria, and in the next 
century the annexations of Frederic the Great 
more than doubled the population of his king- a time, but 
dom. The growth of Prussia was suddenly ^ped by 
checked by an event that tended ultimately 
to hasten its development. This was the outbreak of 
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the French Revolation and tiiie career of Bonaparta 
When a series of Tictoiies had laid Germany at his feet| 
Napoleon suppressed a large number of petty principalis 
ties including all ihe ecclesiastical ones, and combined 
the smaller States that remained into the Confederation 
of the Rhine. He also deprived Prussia of half her 
territory, thinking by these means to reduce her to 
impotence, and create in the heart of Germany a body 
that would always be devoted to the cause of France* 
But in fact the petty principalities had be^ too small 
to act separately or to combine effectivdy, and too 
independent to be made serviceable by any sovereign ; 
and by suppressing them Napoleon had given the Ger- 
mans some little capacity for organization, which was 
used against him as soon as the tide turned.^ 

After his overthrow Germany was reorganized by 
The Ger- ^^ treaty of Vienna, and the States, which 
fedm^ now numbered only thirty-nine, were formed 
and tiM Diet. ^^ ^ j^^^^^^ Confederation. This was not 

properly a federal union, but rather a perpetual in- 
ternational alliance, ihe States remaining separate and 
independent, except for matters affecting the external 
and internal safety of Germany. The only organ of 
the Confederation was a Diet composed of the diplo- 
matic agents of the different States, who acted like 
ambassadors, and voted in accordance with the instruc- 
tions they received from their respective governments. 

^ This is very well stated by Colonel Malleaoo in his R^ounding of the 
Oerman Empire, pp. 4-6. Napoleon prophesied that within fifty yeam aU 
Enzope would be either Repablioan or Cossaok. One of the ehief oaosef 
of the failure of this prediotion has been the creation of a united Gezinanyg 
which Napoleon himself unwittingly helped to bring about 
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It had power to declare war and make peaee^ to or- 
ganize the federal army, to enact laws for the purpose 
of applying the constitution, and to decide disputes 
between the States ; but it had no administrative offi- 
cers under its command, the federal laws being exe- 
cuted entirely by the officials of the States. Hence the 
only means of getting its orders carried out in case a 
State refused to obey them was by the process known 
as federal execution, which meant that the Diet called - 
on one or more members of the Confederation to at- 
tack the recalcitrant State, and by invading i^ territo- 
ries to compel submission. The procedure in the Diet 
was a complicated one. For ordinary matters it acted 
by sections called curiody when the eleven largest 
States had one vote apiece, the other twenty-eight 
being combined into six groups each of which had a 
single vote. For constitutional questions, on the other 
hand, and those relating to peace and war, the Diet 
proceeded in plenum^ and in that case each of the 
smaller States had one vote, while the fourteen largest 
had two, three, or four votes apiece.^ This distribution 
of votes was by no means in proportion to population, 
for the largest States were much more than four times 
as big as the smallest, but it was a distinct recognition 
of an inequality of rights on the part of the States,"^ 
and as such it still retains an especial importance 
because the arrangement of the votes in the plenum 
has continued almost unchanged in one of the chief 
organs of the Empire to-day. It must not be supposed, 

^ Six of the States had four Yotaii ftre had three, three had two^ and 
iwentj-flye had one. 
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however, that the influence of the States in the Diet 
was determined by the number of their votes, for 
Austria, which had a permanent right to the presi- 
dency of the Assembly, and Prussia, which had a per- 
manent right to the vice-presidency, exercised in fact 
a controlling authority. When these two great powers 
agreed they had their own way ; when they disagpreed, 
which often happened, the opinion of Austria usually 
prevailed. 

The wars of Napoleon did a great deal more for 
Faflnieof Germany than to suppress petty principal- 
Sto^^to^ ities and give rise to a clumsy confederation. 
^^^ They awakened a sentiment of German nar 
i84fr^. tionality. At first this was only a sentiment, 
and for a long period it had no practical results. It 
was especially strong among the Liberals, and grew 
stronger as time went on ; but under the reaction that 
followed the overthrow of Napoleon, the Liberals had 
little influence, untQ the convulsions of 184S and 1849 
brought them to the front. At this time they tried 
hard to bring about a national union of Germany, but 
they were sadly hampered by their theoretical views 
and their want of political experience. Their aim was 
a German state constructed on an ideal model, and 
they lacked the quality which is essential to real states- 
manship, — the power to distinguish the elements in 
the existing order of things which have a solid basis, 
to seize upon these, and adapt them to the end in view. 
Hence their efforts expended themselves in declamation 
and academic discussion, and came to nothing. In 
May, 1848, they succeeded in bringing together at 
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Ibrankfort a National German Parliament elected by^- 
universal suffrage^ and if this body had proposed 
quickly any rational plan for a union of Germany, the 
chances of its adoption would have been very good, 
for every government in the country had been forced 
to give way before the fierce onslaught of the Liberal 
movement. But unfortunately more than four months 
of precious time were consumed in debating the pri- 
mary rights of the citizen, and when these were finally 
disposed of the tide was beginning to ebb. At last, 
in March, 1849, a constitution was agreed upon, and 
the imperial crown was tendered to the King of Prus- 
sia ; but the offer came too late. Had it been made 
in the preceding summer it might have been accepted, 
but now the revolution had spent its force. Austria, 
at first paralyzed by insurrection, had now recovered 
from the shock, was rapidly putting down her rebel- 
lious subjects, and under the able leadership of Prince 
Schwartzenberg was determined to prevent any re- 
organization of Grermany which would ilimininh her " 
influence. After a feeble struggle Prussia yielded 
to her more determined rival, the revolutionary move- 
ment came to an end, and the old Confederation was 
restored. 

Again a period of reaction set in, which lasted about 
ten years, when Gennany was thrilled by the 
events in Italy, and the Liberals again be- 
came powerful Whether they would have avoided 
their former mistakes and succeeded better it is im- 
possible to say, for just at this time there appeared 
upon the scene a man who was destined to stamp hia 
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will on Germany, and change the whole face of Euro- 
pean politics. That man was von Bismarck. He be- 
longed to the lesser Prussian nobility, which is the 
most conservative class in the race ; but he was of far 
too large a calibre to be bound down by traditional 
prejudices; and indeed he had already formed very 
decided opinions of his own on the subject of German 
unity. He had served as a representative of Prussia 
at the Diet, and had learned that a German nation 
was impossible so long as the two great powers — 
Austria and Prussia — were contending for a mas- 
tery. He saw that the first step must be the forcible 
expulsion of Austria from all share in German politics, 
and he belieyed that union could never be brought 
about by argument, that the Germans could not be 
persuaded, but must be compelled to unite, that the 
work must be done, as he expressed it, by blood and 
iron. 

An important advance towards closer relations be* 
tween the States had, indeed, been made long ago by 
ihe creation of the Zollverem or customs union. 
This had been founded by Prussia in the early part 
of the century, and had gradually been extended until 
it included almost all the Geman States, except Aus- 
tria, which had been jealously excluded by the Prus- 
sian statesmen; but valuable as the ZoUverein was 
in teaching the people their common interests, Bis- 
marck was no doubt right in thinking that no further 
progress could be expected without the use of force. 
Now it was precisely on this point that his methods 
differed from those of the libwals, for war formed no 
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part of their programme, and for that very reason ihej 
were unable to understand his policy. In 
1859 they had obtained a majority in the tiitioiiiJo<»- 
lower house of the Prussian Parliament, and 
had very soon become involved in a quarrel with King 
William over the reorganization of the army, on which 
he had set his heart.^ In 1862^ the King turned to 
Bismarck and made him the President of the CounciL 
Bismarck submitted to the chamber a budget contain- 
ing the appropriations for the military changes, and 
when the chamber refused to pass it he withdrew it, 
and governed without any budget at all. This he was 
enabled to do, because the taxes were collected under 
standing laws which required no reenactment, and in 
fact could not be changed without the consent of the 
crown ; and because a doctrine was developed that in 
case the King and the two houses were unable to 
agree upon appropriations, the King was entitled to 
make all those expenditures which were necessary in 
order to carry on the government in accordance with 
the laws regulating the various branches of the admin- 
istration. The Liberals were furious at this budget- 
less rule, but Bismarck proceeded in spite of them. 
He persuaded Austria to join Prussia in wresting the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark in 
1864, and then contrived to quarrel with her about 
the disposition to be made of them. The majority in 
the Grerman Diet sided with Austria, and ordered the 

1 William beeame Regent on Oet 7, 1868, and on die death of hia 
bniher Erederiek WilliaiB IV ^ on Jaanaiy 2, 1861, he beeaae King. 
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troops of the Conf ederation mobilized against Prussia. 
The war o« Then foUowod the war of 1866, and the 
^^^' crushing defeat of Austria and the smaUer 

German States that took her part. 

Bismarck had originally intended to compel all the 
yrvamBn States cxccpt Austria to form a federal union, 
SS ^f^ but the intervention of Napoleon HI forced 
^^^c<^d. lum to abandon the plan, and limit the Con- 
eration. federation to the country north of the river 
Main.^ He therefore determined as a compensation to 
increase the direct strength of Prussia by annexing the 
States that had fought against her.' Hanover, Electo- 
ral Hesse,' Nassau, and Frankfort, besides Schles- 
wig-Holstein, were accordingly incorporated in Prussia, 
while with the other States north of the Main a new fed- 
eral union was formed under the name of the North 
German Confederation.^ This had for its president 
the Prussian King \ and for its l^islature two cham- 
bers, — one the Reichstag, a popular assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, and the other the Bundesrath, 
or federal council, which was copied from the old 

1 Lnxemborg and Limbug, wfaioh belonged to HeUnnd, had been a 
part of the old Conf ederation^ bat were allowed to drop ont at this time, 
and were not inolnded in the reorganization of Germany. Ibis was txiia 
also of the tiny principality of liehtenatein in the Bonth. 

* Von Sybel, Be^rikndung des Deuischm Rekketf book ziz. oh. iL 

' Also called Heese-Cassel to distingniiih it from Hesae-Darmstadt or 
grand-dnoal Hesae, whieh, being the only Hesse renftining in eriatenee 
as a separate State, is hereinafter called simply Hesse. 

^ The constitution of the Ck>nf ederation was first agreed upon by the 
goTermnents of the soTeral States, then accepted with slight modifica- 
tions by a National Assembly eleeted by nniversal sniErage tat the pur- 
pose, and finally ratified l^ the legislatnies of the States. 
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Diet, and composed in the same way of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the different States, but was endowed 
with peculiar and eztensiye powers. Austria was ex- 
cluded from all participation in German politics ; while 
the four States soutii of the Main — Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse ^ — became independent, and 
were expressly left at liberty to form a separate union 
among themselves. As a matter of fact, they made 
offensiva. and defensive alliances with the Confeder- 
ation, and formed with it a ZoUverein or customs 
union, whose organs were the two chambers of the 
Confederation reinforced by representatives from the 
southern States. Every one felt that the union of 
Germany was incomplete so long as these States were 
not a part of it ; but Bavaria and Wurtemberg were 
reluctant to surrender their independence; and the 
enthusiasm aroused by the war with France in 1870 
was required to raise the sentiment for German 
nationality to such a pitch as to sweep them into line. 
Even then they demanded and obtained special privi- 
leges as the price of their adhesion; but at last all 
the difficulties were arranged, and in the autumn of 
1870 treaties were made with the four southern States 
whereby they joined the union. The name of the 
Confederation was changed at the same time to that 
of "German Empire," the president being TheGennan 
given the title of Emperor ; and in the course ^^i™- 
of the following winter the changes and additions 

^ This is Heflse-Dannstadt. It lay on both sides of the Main, bnt 
the part on the north of that riTer was alzeadj inclnded in the North 
German Confederation. 

VOL. I 
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entailed by these treaties were embodied in a new draft 
of the constitution,^ 

The constitution has nothing about it that is abstract 
p,,^^ or ideal. . It was drawn up by a man of 
^^^^^ affairs who knew precisely what he wanted^ 
^^^ and understood very well the limitations im- 
posed upon him, and the concessions he was obliged to 
make to the existing order of things. His prime object 
was to create a powerful military state, and hence, as 
has been pointed out, the articles on most subjects are 
comparatively meagre, but those on the army, the navy, 
and the revenue are drawn up with a minuteness 
befitting the by-laws of a commercial company.' 

Before proceeding to a description of tiie organs of 

1 Cf. Laband, Deutschei Staatsrecht, 2d ed. oh. i. In 1873 three 
amendments were made in this instrument. Tlie first (that of Feb. 25) 
abolished the proTision limiting the right to vote in the Beiehstag, on 
those matters whioh by the oonstitation axe not oommon to the whole 
Empire, to the representatiTes of the States aileeted. Hie seoond 
(that of March 3) put the lighthouses, buoys, etc., along the ooast under 
the control of the federal goTemment ; and the third (that of Deo. 20) 
extended the legislative power of the Empire over the whole field of oivi] 
and oriminal law. It had previously covered contracts, commercial ]aw» 
and criminal law. Except for a change in the term of the Beichstag in 
1888 from three to five years, the constitution has remained unaltered 
since that time, but substantial changes in the fundamental law of the 
Empire have been made without a formal modification of the text. 
(See Laband, voL L pp. 48-48, 51.) Some of the German jurists main- 
tain that such a practice is wrong (von BSnne, SUmUrecM des Deutsd^ 
EekhMf 2d ad. pp. 31-84; Meyer, JMrhuch des Deutschen Staatmtt^^ 
p. 416); others that it is quite proper, provided the majority required in 
the Bundesrath for a formal amendment of the constitution is in laet 
obtained. (Laband, vol. i. pp. 545-48; Amdt, VerfoMmng de$ Deuiscken 
Eeidie»9 PP* 280-81.) For the method of amending the constitutibn, see 
pages 246, 250^1, u^ 

' Lebon, Etude$ iw VAUemagne PoUAque^ Intzod., p. iiL 
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the state^ it will be wordi whfle to examine the nature 
of the Confederation. We are in the habit of 
gpeaking of tiie German Empire as a federal the Confed- 
govemment^ and rightly ; but we pinst bear ^ 

in mind that it departs essentially from the type which 
we commonly associate with that term^ and which is 
embodied in oar own constitution. We con 
ceive of a federal system as one in which there ^f 
is a division of powers between the central *»^*p«''^««- 
government and the States, according to subjects, so 
that in those matters which fall within the sphere of 
federal control the central government not only makes 
the laws, but executes them by means of its own 
officials. Thus Congress enacts a tariff; the United 
States custom house collects the duties ; and the fed- 
eral courts decide the questions that arise under the 
law. But all this is very different in Germany. There 
the legislative power of the central government is far 
more extensive than in this country, for it includes 
almost everything that is placed under the control of 
Congress and many other matters besides. In addition 
to such subjects as customs duties and taxes, the army 
and navy, the consular service, and the protection of 
foreign commerce, which are obviously essential, the 
list comprises many matters of domj^c legislation. It 
covers not only the posts and telegraphs,^ transporta-' 
tion on streams running through more than one State, 
and extraditions between the States, but also in general 
terms railroads,' roads and canals, citizenship, travel, 



L^^^^' 



^ EsKoept in BftTum and Wortombezg. 
t Ezmpt in BftTim. 
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change of residence, and the carrying on of trades, 
also the r^ulation of \veights and measures, of coinage 
and paper money, and of banking, patents, copyrights, 
and of medical and veterinary police. Moreover, it 
includes the regulation of the press and associations, 
and finally the whole domain of ordinary civil and 
criminal law and of judicial proceedings. All these 
things are declared subject to imperial legislation and 
supervision.^ 

The administrative power of the Empire, on the other 
hand, is very small, the federal laws being carried out 
in the main by the officers of the States as under the 
Confederation of 1815. Except, indeed, for foreign 
afEairs, the navy, and to some extent the army and the 
postal and telegraphic service, the executive functions 
of the Empire are limited for the most part to the 
laying down of general regulations, and a supervision 
of their execution by the several States.^ Thus the 
federal government can enact a tariff, make regula- 
tions which shall govern the custom-house officers, and 
appoint inspectors to see that they are carried out ; but 
the duties are actually collected by state officials.' One 

^ Art. 4 of the oonftitation and the amendment of Deo. 20, 1873. 

' See Laband, § 66. In the ease of the anny (Ck>nst Arts. 63-^) and 
the posts and telegraphs (Art 50), the highest officers are appointed by 
the Emperor, who gives them their orders, while the subordinates are 
appointed by the States. 

* As a rule the whole net revenue flows into the imperial treasury, but 
by the tariff act of 1870 the net revenue from customs duties above one 
hundred and thirty million marks is divided among the States in propor- 
tion to their population. In ease the receipts of the Empire are not equal 
to its expenses, the deficiency is covered by means of contributions called 
MairiculafMtrOge assessed on the different States in proportion to their 
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naturally asks what happens if a State refuses or fails 
to carry out a federal law. The matter is reported to v 
the Bundesrath, which decides any controversy about 
the inte rpreta tion of^e law.^ But suppose the State 
persists in its refosal to administer the law, what can 
the federal government do ? It cannot give effect to 
the law itself, nor has it any officials for the purpose. 
Its only resource is federal execution, — that is, an 
armed attack on the delinquent State, — which can be ^ 
ordered by the Bundesrath, and is carried out by the 
Emperor.^ This last resort has never been used, nor is 
it likely to be, because the Emperor is also the King of 
Prussia, and Prussia alone is not only larger than any 
other State, but larger than all the rest put together. 
Execution against Prussia is therefore doubly out of 
the question ; and any other State would be so easily 
overpowered that it is certain to submit, rather than 
provoke an appeal to force. 

Another conception that we associate with federal 
government is an equality of rights among the mem- 

popnlation. (Congt Art 70, and see Laband, § 126.) This was originallj 
intended to be a fabsidiavj and exceptional aonioe of reTenne, bat owing 
to tbe qoaxiel between BiBmaick and the Beiehstag on the Babjeot of 
federal taxation, the Matrionlarbeitrage became large and permanent. 
(Cf. Lebon, AUemagne^ p. 106 et seq.) Under the present system the 
exoess of castoms dnties is paid to the States, and retomed by them as 
oootribations, — a practice established in order to preserve the control of 
the Keiehstag oyer the imperial revennes, for the assessments npon the 
States require a Tote of that body, whereas the customs duties once voted 
can be colleoted without further authorization, and the tariff cannot be 
repealed without the consent of the Bundesrath, which for this purpose 
is entirely subject to the will of the £mperor. See page MT, «|/ra. 

1 Const Art 7, $ 8. 

* Const Art 19, and see Lftbaod, toL L pp. lO^-d. 
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heirs. But in the (Jerman Empire all is inequality. It 
i„^^i^ would, indeed, have been impossible to make 
^"^tiie A federation on really equal terms between 
"'^^*^' a number of States, one of which contained 
three fifths of the total population, while the other 
twenty-four contained altogether only two fifths. The 
compact could not fail to resemble that between the 
lion and the fox, or rather a compact between a lion, 
PriTiiegesof ^^^ ^ dozcu foxcs, and a score of mice. The 
^'™"^ larger States are accorded all sorts of privi- 
leges, and so much of the lion's share of these falls to 
Prussia that it is hardly too much to say that she rules 
Grermany with the advice and assistance of the other 
States. In the first place she has a perpetual right to 
have her King the Emperor of Grermany.^ Secondly, 
amendments to the constitution — although 

Under the • • . ,. • ., . • 

opnatita- requuiug only an ordinary majonty vote m 
the Reichstag — are defeated in the Bundes- 
rath if fourteen negative votes are thrown against them, 
and as Prussia has seventeen votes in that body, she 
has an absolute veto on all changes of tiie constitution.' 
Besides this, it is expressly provided that in the case of 
all bills relating to the army, the navy, the customs 

^ Const Art 11. 

* Ckmst Art. 7S. In the North Gemuoi Confederation a two thirdi 
Tote in the Bondeemth wms neeeisary for a ohaage in the oonstitatioii, 
hat when the South German States were admitted, F^nueia had no longer 
a third of the delegates, and in order to pt es erve her Tsto the proportion 
required was increased to three quarters. Finally at the instance of 
fiaTaria, which wanted to enlarge the power of the States of the second 
sixe, it was agreed that fourteen negatiTS votes shonld he enoagh to 
defeat an amendment to the oonstitntion. Axndty p. 290; Rohinso% 
The Oerman Bundesrath^ p. 40. 
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duties^ or the excises, and in the case of all proposals 
to revise ike administrative regulations for collecting 
the revenue, ike vote of Prussia in the Bundesrath is 
decisive if cast in favor of maintaining the existing 
institutions.^ In other words, Prussia has a veto on all 
measures for making changes in the army, the navy^ 
or the taxes. She has also ike casting vote in case of a 
tie in the Bundesrath,' and the chairmanship of all the 
standing committees of that body.' 

These are Prussia's constitutional privileges ; but she 
has others obtained by private agreement with 
her smaller partners; for the several States are euj< 



%/ 



I UiOA nilMfgJIiqi |MUI«UV1.D, JLVX lOAV DWV7XCU Is^liaVCD CU«7 WM OTJUVai 

i at liberty to make conventions or treaties with ^/^ 
each other in regard to the affairs that remain 

I subject to their control.^ When tiie North German 
Confederation was formed, universal military ^ 

• • . Theanny. 

service and a uniform organization like that 
of Prussia were introduced into all the States, but the 
army was not made exclusively a national or left en- 
tirely a state institution.^ The constitution provides 
that the military laws shall be made by tiie Empire,* and 

I Cooft Arts. 6^ 8S, and 37. * dnmL Art 7. 

* Conrt. Art S ; Laband, Tol i. p. 264. Eieept tbe oomnittoe oa 
foMiSii afEain, where, aa wOl be explained herealiery it womld be of no 
nae toher. 

« Labandy $ 08. To iome extent the Statea are at liberty to make 
separate oonventioni with foteign powers, and they hare a right to tend 
iheb own repreaentatiTea to foreign oonrta. Laband, $ 71. 

* Const Arts. 67-68. The last eight of these artieles do not apply to 
BaTsria, and only partially to VTurteniberg. See page 260^ infra. The 
expense of maintaining the army is home by the Empire. Unlike the 
army, the nary is a porely national institation. Art 88. 

* The doable position of the Prussian monaroh eomes ont eorioosly 
haie, for the oonstitntion provides : flrsti that the niUtaiy laws and vsgo* 
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declares that the forces of the country shall be a single 
army nnder the command of the Emperor^ whose orders 
they are bound to obey. It gives him a right to inspect 
and dispose of the troops^ and to appoint all officers 
whose command includes the entire contingent of a 
State. It provides also that the selection of the gen- 
erals shall be subject to his approval, but it leaves to 
the States the appointment of all inferior officers, and 
the management of their troops in other respects. Now 
these reserved rights were of little value, and all but 
three of the States transferred them to Prussia, chiefly 
in consideration of an agreement on the part of the 
Emperor not to remove the troops from their own ter- 
ritory except in case of actual necessity. Thus the 
contingents of these States are recruited, drilled, and 
commanded by Prussia, and form, in short, an integral 
part of her army.^ 

A number of conventions of a similiar character, af- 

, fecting other public matters, such as the pos- 

wiihWaL^ tal servicc and the jurisdiction of the courts, 
have been concluded between the States ; but 

lations of Fknusim shall be in force throaghoat tlie Empire ; second, that 
thereafter a eomprehensive imperial military law shaU be enacted; 
and third that any fatnre general orders of the Fnusian army shaU 
be commnnieated by the military committee of the Bondesrath to the 
commanders of the other contingents for appropriate imitation. 

^ Some of the States transferred all their righto (Baden with a pro- 
Tision that her troops should form a separate corps) ; others retained 
certain righto, mainly of an honorary nature, bat agreed that their 
troops should be united with the Prussian army, and that Prussia should 
appoint the officers. Only BaTaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg still ezer- 
«se the military functions reserved to them by the constitution. Cf. 
Laband, $ 94, iii ; SchuhM, Lekrbuek det DeuUdien Staattree^, $ 386; 
Meyer, LeMudit $ 197. 
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ihe most comprehensiye compact of all was made hj^ 
Waldeck. The rnler of this little principality was 
crippled witii debts^ and unable to raise the money 
required for the reorganization of his army* So he 
sold his governmental rights as a whole to the King 
of Prussia, retired from business, and went to Italy 
to live upon his income, while the Prussian govern- 
ment, having bought the good-will of his trade, pro- 
ceeded to carry it on as his successor. There is some- 
thing decidedly comical in treating the right to govern 
a community as a marketable commodity, to be bought 
and sold for cash; but to Bismarck the matter pre- 
sented itself as a perfectly natural business transac- 
tion, and in fact the contract bears a strong resem- 
blance to the lease of a small American railroad to a 
larger one. 

Such are the special privileges of Prussia. Those 
reserved to the other States are far less exten- p. -^ 
sive. By the constitution Hamburg and gihe other 
Bremen had a right to remain free ports, ou1>- 
side of the operation of the tariff laws;^ but andBie- 



both of them have now surrendered this privi- 
lege*' The other special rights are mostly enjoyed by 
the southern States, and were given to them as an in* 
ducement to join the Confederation. Thus Bavaria, 

1 Const. Art 84. 

* The tieaty for this purpose was made with Hambnrg in 1881, and 
went into effect Oct. 1, 1888. That with Bremen was made in 1886. 
For an acoonnt of these troatios and the way they were hronght ahont, 
see Blnm, Das DeuUcke Bmek ziar Zmt Bitmard^B^ p. 800 ef seg. ; Laband, 
foL iL pp. 901-4. 
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Wurtembeig, and Baden are exempt from imperial ex- 
BaTuia, ^^^^ ^^ brandy and beer^ and have a right 
^^^ to lay excises of their own on these articles.^ 
^^^ Bavaria and Wortemberg have their own 
postal and telegraph services, which are subject only to 
general imperial laws.^ Except for the principle of 
universal military service, and the agreement to con- 
form to the general organization of the imperial aimy, 
Bavaria has in time of peace the entire charge of her 
own troops, the Emperor having only a right to inspect 
them; while Wnrtemberg, although not so much fa- 
vored as this, has greater military privileges than the 
remaining States.' Bavaria is further exempt from 
imperial legislation in regard to railroads,^ and to resi- 
dence and settlement;^ and finally, by the constitu- 
tion or by military convention, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg have a right to seats on the committees 
of the Bundesrath on foreign affairs and on the aimy 
and fortresses.* In order to guarantee more effectually 
these privileges, it is provided that they shall not be 

1 Const Art 85. Bot in 18S7 they gvwe vp their privilegM in regard 
to brandy. See Blum, p. 532 ; Laband, r6k. iL pp. 920, 023-21 

• Const Art 52. 

• Treaties of Nov. 23» 1870, with BaTaria; and Nor. 26^ 1870, with 
Wnrtemberg ; incorporaAed in the eonstitation hy a referenee in the Ap- 
pendix to Fart XI. 

^ Ezoept in the ease of lines that ha-re a strategic importaaoe. Const 
Art 46. 

• Const Art 4, $ L 

• Const Art 8 ; Laband, toI. L p. 113. By the treaty of Nor. 23, 
1870 (SchlassprotokoU, Art iz.), BaTaria has a right to preside orer the 
Bundesrath in the absenee of Proisia, bat as this never h appe n s , the prM 
lege is merely honorary. 
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changed withoat tihe oonsent of the State entitled to 
ihem.^ 

From this description of the privileges of the differ- 
ent States it is evident that the Grerman Em- 
pire is very far from being a federal union of aoodST 
the kind with which we are familiar. It is old Confed- 
rather a continuation of the old Grermanic mSdified'^ 

foniL. 

Confederation, with the centre of gravity 
shifted from the States to the central government, and 
the preponderating power placed in the hands of 
Prussia, — the other large States retaining 
privileges roughly in proportion to their siase.^ <»8Bni. 

1 CoDflt. Art. 7a Meyer (ZeMucH, p. 421) tnd Zom (Staattrecht 
des DeiOicken ReicheSt pp. 88-^) think tlus prorisioii applies only to the 
limitatioDB on the eompetenee of the Empire, and not to the piiYileges 
given to the aeTeral States in the organization of the goremment^ saoh 
as the presidential rights of Frossia, the allotment of the Totes in the 
Bondesrath, the seats on oommittees, eto. llieir opinion, howeyer, is 
not generallj aooepted. Lahand, toL i. pp. 110-14 ; Sehnlxe, § 249 ; 
T. Bftnne, toL iL pp. 48-48. It is nniyersallj agreed thai an affirmatiTe 
Tote in the Bondesrath hj the delegate of the State is a safflcient consent 
hy that State to a law affecting its priyileges so to as the Empire is 
oonoemed ; but there is a difl^renoe of opinion on the qoestion how far 
the mler of the State is boond, or oaa be boond, by state law to oonsnlt 
his parliament. Laband, toL L pp. 114r->17 ; Sehnlxe, bk. iL p. 19 ; 
T. BSnne, yoL iL pp. 86-48; Meyer, p. ^22 ; SSom, pp. 94-98. 

* In saying this I am speaking only of the politioal straetore of the 
goremment, and do not mean to tooch the philosophieal qoestion whether 
the Borereignty has or has not been transferred from the States to the 
Empire. This point has been the snbjeet of elaborate argument, and in 
faot the same jnristie qnestions about the origin and nature of the fed- 
eral government have been disenssed in Germany as in the United 
States. (For a reference to these diseossions see Laband, toL L pp. 30- 
83, 62 €t ieq^ and see especially Jellinek, Die Ldvrt wm dm Staatennfer' 
hmdunffen,) Some of the German pnblioists maintain that the sorereignty 
in the Bwndearath, a Yiew which, as Burgess paints out in lus 
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Its chief organ of govenmient is still the old Diet^ re- 
named the Bondesrath or Federal Council, to which 
have been added on one side an Emperor, who is com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, and represents the Em- 
pire in its relation with foreign powers ; and, on the 
other, an elected chamber, called the Reichstag, created 
for the sake of stimulating national sentiment and 
enlisting popular support as against the local and dy- 
nastic influences which have free play in the Bundes^ 
rath. Let us consider each of these organs in detail. 

The Reichstag is elected for five years by direct 
fj^ universal sujGbrage and secret ballot.' The 

BeioiMtag. yoters must be tweniy-five years old, and not 
in active military service, paupers, or otherwise disquali- 
iteoompo- ^^^*^ The members are chosen in single elec- 
Btion. ^pjj districts fixed by imperial law.' These 

had originally a hundred thousand inhabitants apiece,* 
but they have not been revised for more than a score 
of years, and with the growth of the large cities have 
gradually become very unequal. In the case of Berlin 
the disproportion is enormous, for the city has now 
nearly two million and a half inhabitants, but is still rep- 

Politicd Science (YohiLn.90'm)iBmni»wluA For those who 

think as I do, that aoYoreigntj is not in its natiiie indivisihle, the qnestion 
loses maoh of its importanee. (Cf . Etrayf on O cve mm ent^ ehi^ter on the 
Limits of Sovereignty.) 

1 Cf. Lahand, § 34; Const Arts. 20, 24. Until 18SS the period was 
three years. 

' Wahlgesets, May 81, 1809, §§ 1-a ETeiy Toter who has heen a 
eitixen of any State for a year is eligible in any distriot in the Empire 
without regard to residenee. Soldiers in aotiye sernoe, though not aiU 
lowed to Tote, are eligible. (Id^ { 4.) 

• Wahlgeseti, § 6. « Ezoept in the smallest States. 
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resented by only six members. The government, how- 
ever, is not anxious for a redistribution of seats, be-, 
cause Berlin elects Badicals and Socialists, who form 
a troublesome opposition, — a tendency which is also ~ 
true of other large centres. As in the United States, 
no district can be composed of parts of different States, 
so that every State, however small, elects at least one 
representative. The three hundred and ninety-seven 
seats are in fact distributed as follows : Prussia has 
two hundred and thirty-five, or about three fifths of 
the whole number, Bavaria forty-eight, Saxony twenty- 
three, Wurtemberg seventeen, Alsace-Lorraine fifteen, 
Baden fourteen, Hesse nine, Mecklenburg^hwerin six, 
Saxe-Weimar three, Oldenburg three, Brunswick three, 
Hamburg three, Saxe-Meiningen two, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha two, Anhalt two, and all the rest one each.' As 
regards the method of election the system of bcUlotage ^ 
prevails ; that is, an absolute majority is required for 
election on the first baUot, and if no one obtains this, 
a second ballot takes place which is confined to the 
two candidates who have received the largest number 
of votes.* 

Universal suffrage was looked upon as an experi- 
ment of a somewhat hazardous character, and Payment of 
Bismarck insisted on the non-payment of the ™«°^^'«»- 
members of the Reichstag as a safeguard.' This was 

1 WalilgesetK, § 5 ; Const Art 20 ; Act of June 25, 1873 (Alsace- 
Loxraine), § 3. 

' Wahlgeseiz, § 12. Leixm (p. 82) Uunks tlus last prorision, by cnt- 
tiiig out all the eaodidates bat the two highest od the list, f aTors ihe 
govemment and hampers the £ree expression of opinion. 

• Const Art. 32. 
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a bone of coDtention with the Liberals for many years, 
— the Reichstag having repeatedly passed bills for 
the payment of members, which the Bundesrath until 
1906 rejected.' The absence of remuneration has not 
been without effect, for it has deterred universily pro- 
fessors and other men of small means, usually of liberal 
views, from accepting an office which entails the expense 
of a long residence in Berlin, but it has not fulfilled 
the predictions that were made either by its foes or its 
friends, for it has not caused a dearth of candidates, 
or discouraged the presence of men who make polir 
tics their occupation. The provision has, however, a 
meaning one would hardly suspect. In 1885, when 
the Socialist representatives were paid a salary by their 
own party, Bismarck, claiming that such a proceeding 
was illegal, caused the treasury to sue them for the 
sums of money they had received in this way, and^ 
strange to say, the Imperial Court of Appeal sustained 
the suits. The object of withholding pay from the 
/members is, of course, to prevmt the power of the 
poorer classes from becoming too great; but a much 
more effectual means to the same end is the habit of 
holding elections on working days, instead of holding 
them on Sundays, as is done in France and most of the 
other Catholic countries. 

1 In 1906 a measure proTiding for the payment of memben was en- 
aeted. Sinoe that date a nominal allowaaoe of 3000 marks (abont $750) 
per year has been paid, with a rednotion of 26 marks for each day's alH 
senoe. The annual aUowanoe is hardly large enough to be termed a 
salary. 
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The Reichstag has the ordinary privileges of a legis- 
lative assembly, electing its awa.pieaidfiiit, 
making its own mles^ and deciding upon the mitteesy*- 



validity of elections.^ Its internal organiza- 
tion conforms to the pattern generally followed in con- 
tinental chambers. At the beginning of each session 
the members are divided by lot into seven Abthev^ 
lungen or sections, which correspond to the Bureaux 
of the French Chambers, but differ from these in the 
important respect that they last during the whole 
session, instead of being renewed at short intervals. 
The duties of the sections consist in making a prelimi' 
nary examination of the validity of elections to the 
Reichstag, and in the choice of committees, each section 
electing one or more committee-men, according to the 
importance of the conmiittee.^ As in France and Italy, 
however, the choice by the sections is really cut and dried 
beforehand. It is in fact controlled by the Senioren- 
Convent, a body composed of the leaders of the dif- 
ferent parties, who determine in, advance the number 
of seats on the conmiittee to which each party shall 
be entitied.' Bills are not always referred to a com- 
mittee; but it is noteworthy that the more advanced 
Liberals have constantiy urged such a reference in 
the case of government bills, because the authoritative 
influence of the ministers is thereby diminished, and 
greater opportunity is given for criticism and amend- 

1 Const Art 27. 

* Laband, yoI. ii. pp. S27-29. Unlike the French Bureaux, their ohoioe 
is not eonilned to membezs of their own seetion. Lebon, p. 88. 

* Lebon^ lb. ; Dapriez^ toL L p. 526 ; Laband, yoL L p. 328. 
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ment ; while the more moderate parties, following the 
lead of the government, have often preferred an imme- 
diate discussion of important measures by the full 
house, without the intervention of any committee at alL 
The powers of the Reichstag appear very great on 

paper. All laws require its consent, and so 
of the do the budget, all loans, and all treaties which 

involve matters falling within the domain of 
legislation. It has a right to initiate legislation, to ask 
the government for reports, and to express its opinion 
on the management of afEairs.^ In reality, however, 
its powers are not so great as they seem. The consti- 
tution provides, for example, that the budget shall be 
annual,^ but the principal revenue laws are permanent, 
and cannot be changed without the consent of the 
Bundesrath,' while the most important appropriation, 
that for the army, is virtually determined by the law 
fixing the number of the troops, and this has hitherto 
been voted for a number of years at a time.^ The 
chief function of the Reichstag is, in fact, the consid- 
eration of bills prepared by the Chancellor and the 
Bundesrath. These it criticdses and, amends pretty 
freely ; but its activity is rather negative than positive^ 
and although important measures have occasionally 

1 Const. Arts. 5, 11, 23, 69, 73 ; Labniid, § 33. 

' In 1867 Bismarck wanted triennial sessions, and in 1888, when the 
term of the Beichstag was changed to five years, he wanted the sessions 
held only every other year. 

* It is to be remembered, moreoTer, that the bulk of the civil adminia- 
tration is in the hands of the States, which provide the means of cazrying 
it on. 

« In 1871, for three years ; in 1874, 1880, and 1887 for seven years; 
and since 1893 for five yean. 
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been passed at its instigation/ it cannot be said to 
direct the policy of the state either in legislation or 
administration.^ 

The influence of the Reichstag is also diminished 
by the fact that it can be dissolved at any Theriehtof 

time by the tt«nJAg|yi:li ^^h f[)f| fOy^Bfipt f>^ dMBolntUm. 

the Emperor. ^ In most constitutional governments at 
the present day the power of dissolution is the com- 
plement of the responsibility of the ministers^ and 
is used, at least in theory, to ascertain whether the 
cabinet possesses the confidence of the nation. But 
in Germany it exists without any such responsibilit|r, 
and hence is simply a means of breaking down re- 
sistance in the Reichstag. It has, indeed, been used 
for this purpose on three memorable occasions: first, 
in 1878, when the Reichstag refused to pass a bill 
for the repression of agitation by the Socialists ; after- 
wards in 1887> when it refused to pass the bill fixing 
' the size of the army for seven years ; and again in 1893, 
when it refused to sanction changes proposed in the 
military system. In each case the new Reichstag sup- 
ported the plan» of the government, and thus a serious 
conflict with the Chancellor was avoided, and the 

* A striking example of this was the amendment to Art. 4 of the con- 
stitation extending the eompetenoe of the Empire to ordinary civil and 
criminal law. 

* Cf. Lebon, pp. 113-16. The debate in the badget is osed as an 
occasion for criticism of the gOYemmenti and for the expression of 
opinion, bnt in the budget itself few changes are made. ^Die reductions 
haye little importance, while the rejection of an appropriation asked for 
is extremely rare^ and an increase is almost unknown. Dnpriez, yoL L 
pp.543-ii. 

* Const Art 24. 
VOL.L 
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question of tihe ultimate authority of the different 
organs of the state was postponed. 

The rules of the Reichstag provide for interpella- 
inteipeD*- ^ouSy but the quostiou to whom these shall 
^<^^ be addressed involves one of the paradoxes, 

or contradictions between theory and practice, which 
are common in the government of the Empire. There 
is no imperial cabinet, and the Chancellor, who is the 
only minister, has no right, as such, to sit in the 
Reichstag. In theory he comes there only as one of 
the delegates to the Bundesrath, — all whose members 
have the privilege of being present in the Reichstag, 
where a special bench is reserved for them. They 
appear as the representatives of the united governments 
of Germany, and are entitled to speak whenever they 
choose; for the Bundesrath is not only a collection 
of delegates from the governments of the different 
States, but has also some of the attributes of an im- 
perial cabinet. In form, therefore, interpellations are 
addressed to the Bundesrath, but in fact they are com- 
municated to the Chancellor, who usually answers them 
himself, or allows one of his subordinates to do so. A 
debate may ensue if demanded by fifty members, but 
it is not followed by an order of the day expressmg 
the opinion of the House,^ and, indeed, interpellations 
have no such importance as in France and Italy, because 
the parliamentary system does not exist ; that is, the 

1 Lebon, p. 105; t. BSDne, p. 268. A lesolatioii eaii» of eonrse, be 
iDa?ed in aoooidanoe mik the oxdinaiy mles of prooednre, and this ma 
done on the oceaakm of the ezpnLdon of the Polee in Jan., 1886. Blrnn^ 
pp. 488-601. Dapriez (yoL L p. 545) oomments on the Polish ineidenfc 
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Chancellor does not resign on an adverse vote of the 
Reichstags nor does he feel obliged to conform to its 
wishes. 

Let us now examine more closely the Bundesrath^ — 
that extraordinary mixture of legislative cham* rj,^^ g^ 
ber, executive council, court of appeal, and ^«™*^ 
^ennanent assembly of diplomats. It is the most thor- 
oughly native feature of the German Empire, and Has, 
therefore, a peculiar vitality. The Bundesrath is com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the princes j^ oompod- 
of the States and the senates of the Free ^''''' 
Cities ; ^ and it is to be ol^served that Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was taken from France in 1871, is not strictiy a 
member of the union, but only Reichsland or imperial 
territory, and hence has no right to a representative 
in the Bundesrath, although as a part of the empire 
it elects members of the Reichstag. Its position is in 
some ways analogous to that of one of our Territories, 
while the other parts of the Empire correspond to our 
States. Curiously enough, Alsace-Lorraine has been 
allowed since 1879 to send to the Bundesrath dele- 
gates who, like the representatives of the Territories in 
Congress, can debate, but cannot vote.* 

The seats in the Bundesrath are distributed among 
the States and Cities in such a way that each of them 
is entitled to the same number of votes as in the 

1 CoDBt Arts. 6-10. 

* Laband, yoI. i. pp. 219-20. In the law of 1879, as originally drawn 
np by Bismarck, Alsaoe-Lonaine was entitled to ordinary delegates to 
the Bundesrath ; hat that body, in order not to increase the seats yirtaally 
controlled by the King of Frossia, insisted that they should haye no yotflk 
Blnm, pp. 635-36. The nnmber of these delegates is four. 
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diet of the old Germanic Confederation when that body 
proceeded in plenum; except that Bavaria, as part 
of the inducement to join the Empire, was given six 
delegates instead of four/ and Prussia obtained those 
of the States she absorbed in 1866.' 

There are in all fifty-eight members, of which Prussia 
has seventeen, Bavaria six, Saxony and Wurtemberg 
four each, Baden and Hesse three each, Brunswick and 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin two each, and the remaining 
fourteen States and three Free Cities one each. But 
Prussia has really three votes more, because the 
contract for the government of Waldeck already men- 
tioned gave her the vote of that State, and in 1884-85 
she caused the Duke of Cumberland to be excluded 
from the succession in Brunswick, got a Prussian 
prince appointed perpetual regent, and thus obtained 
the virtual control of these two votes also;' so that 
she has in reality twenty votes out of the fifty-eight. 
This, of course, is much less than her proportion of the 
population ; ^ but twenty votes in the same hand count 

1 She had Biz yofces in the Bnndefrath of the ZoUTerein from 18S6 
to 1871. 

' Laband, toI. i. p. 220. Hie Totee acquired by Flnifsia in this way were 
those of Hanover, 4 ; Hesse Cassel, 3 ; Holstein-Laaenbaig, 3 ; Nassan, 
2 ; and Frankfort, 1. 

* The Duke was eselnded beoanse as son and heir of the late King of 
Hanover he insisted on his right to that kingdom, and refused to aoknow 
ledge its inoorporation in Prussia. His son, who married the Emperor's 
daughter, has recently been restored to the dukedom. 

^ The population of Crermany on Dee. 1, 1890, was about forty*iiine 
millions, of which Prussia had thirty millions, BaTAria five millions and 
a half. Saxony three millions and a half, Wurtemberg two millions, 
Alsace-Lorraioe and Baden a million and a half api^e, Hesse one mil- 
lion, and the other nineteen States together four millions. 
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far more than the same number held by different 
States, and she has only to win ten additional votes, — 
those of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, for example, or 
those of some of the smaller States, — in order to 
have an absolute majority. In fact, she has usually 
had her way, although on several notable occasions the 
other States have combined and defeated her. This 
happened in 1877, when the seat of the Imperial 
Court of Appeal was fixed at Leipsic instead of Berlin 
as she desired ; ^ and in 1876 on the more important 
question of the imperial railroad law. At that time 
Bismarck refrained altogether from introducing into 
the Bundesrath a bill for the purchase of railroads by 
the Empire, knowing that it would be defeated by the 
opposition of the middle-sized States, although the 
project was one on which he had set his heart.^ 
Again, in 1879, another railroad bill was killed in the 
Bundesrath by the opposition-^of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg,' and in the same year a conference of 
the finance ministers of the States refused to consent 
to the tobacco monopoly.^ 

The members of the Bundesrath are diplomats rather 
than senators.^ They enjoy at Berlin the privileges of 
foreign ambassadors, and are appointed and removed 

1 Cf . Blum, pp. 146-47. The vote in fayor of Leipsio was thirty to 
twenty-eight ; and it la noteworthy that if Frnaaia had then controlled 
the votes of Bronswick the majority would have been the other way. 

s Cf. Blom, pp. 165-68. 

* Blum, p. 345. 

* Blum, p. 312. On this point, however, they yielded some years later. 
' The constitution (Art 10) provides that the Emperor shall vouchsafe 

to them the protection accorded to ambassadors, while the members of 
the Beichstag have the ordinary privileges of members of a parliament 
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at will by the States they repres^it, — which also pay 

them or not as they please. The votes they 

the Bmides- cdst are the votes of the States, not those 

position of of its representatives, and it is therefore pro- 

ttimembeis. , 

vided that all the delegates of a State must 
vote alike. In fact, all the votes belonging to a State 
are counted without reference to the number of dele- 
gates actually voting ; ^ and thus the seventeen votes 
of Prussia, for example, can be cast in her name by a 
single representative, just as at the meeting of a pri- 
vate corporation a properly authorized agent can vote 
on all the shares of stock belonging to his principal. 
The delegates, moreover, vote according to the instruc- 
tions of their home government, and the constitu- 
tion expressly declares that votes not instructed shall 
not be counted.^ This last provision has given rise to 
some comment. It does not mean that a delegate must 
produce his instructions before he is allowed to vote. 
On the contrary, the Bundesrath appears to take no 
cognizance of instructions, which may, indeed, be of 
any kind, including an authority to vote as the delegate 
thinks best ; and it is even asserted that a vote is valid 
whether it is in accord with the instructions or not.' 
The provision in the constitution is probably a mere 
survival; but it has been suggested that its object is, 
on the one hand, to allow a delegate to excuse himself 
from voting on the plea that he has not been instructed, 
and on the other to make it clear that a vote can be 
taken, although the delegates have not all received 

1 Laband, yoL L p. 223. * Conat Art 7. 

' Laband, vol L p. 229. 
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their instractions^ tlrns taking away an excuse for delay 
that might otherwise be nrged.^ 

A delegate is usually an officer of the State he repre- 
sents^ often one of its ministers, or even the head of its 
cabinet, and in any case the ministers of a State are 
re^onsible according to its own laws for their instruc- 
tions to the delegates.^ In fact, the ministers are fre- 
quently questioned in the local Landtag or legislature, 
about the instructions they have given, or propose to 
give ; and resolutions are sometimes passed in regard to 
them.' If, indeed, the strict parliamentary system 
existed in any of the German States, the cabinet would 
no doubt be held responsible to the Landtag for these 
instructions as for every other act of the government. 

Although the delegates are frequently officers of 
the State they represent, they are not necessarily even 
citizens of it; and it is not unconmion for several of 
the smaller States, from motives of economy, to em- 
power the same man to act as delegate for them all 
jointly. This habit grew to such an extent that in 
April, 1880, when a stamp act proposed by the 
Chancellor was seriously amended by a vote of thirty 
to twenty-eight, thirteen of the smaller States were not 
represented by any delegates of their own, their votes 
being cast by two delegates from other States. Bis- 
marck tendered his resignation in disgust, and this 

1 Cf. Rolnnaon, ''The Gennan Bondenathy" Pub. Unw., Pa. Pub. Law 
Series^ yoL liL no. 1, pp. 34-35. 

* Labftnd, vol. L pp. 225-27. 

• InterpeUations, for eiample, weie pmeiited and answered in Beyeial 
States in legazd to the proposal for the porehase of railroads bj the Em- 
pire, to whieh allnsion has already been made (Blnmy p. 167). 
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caused the Bundesrath to reconsider its action and 
vote the tax. But the Chancellor was not satisfied. 
He complained that the practice of substitution de- 
prived the Bundesrath of the presence of members 
who were open to arg^ument, and he insisted on the 
adoption of a rule dividing the session into two periods, 
in one of which the important matters should be 
considered, and delegates from all the States should be 
present, while the other should be devoted to current 
affairs, when the States might appoint substitutes if 
they pleased. This rule was adopted, and for the con- 
venience of the delegates the former period is made as 
short as possible.^ 

The Bundesrath is in its nature unlike any other 
body in the world, and its peculiarities can be ex- 
plained only by a reference to the Diet of the old Grer- 
manic Confederation. It is not an international con- 
ference, because it is part of a constitutional system, 
and has power to enact laws. On the other hand, it is 
not a deliberative assembly, because the delegates vote 
according to instructions from home. It is unlike any 
other l^islative chamber, inasmuch as the members do 
not enjoy a fixed tenure of of&ce, and are not free to 
vote according to their personal convictions. Its es- 
sential characteristics are that it represents the govern- 
ments of the States and not their people, and that each 
State is entitled to a certain number of votes which it 
may authorize one or more persons to cast in its name, 
these persons being its agents, whom it may appoint, 
recall, or instruct at any time. The true conception of 

^ Blum, pp. 948^19; Labaad, yoL L pp. 256-57. 
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the Bundesrath, therefore^ is that of an assembly of 
the sovereigns of the States, who are not, indeed, 
actually present, but appear in the persons of their 
representatives. 

The internal organization of the Bundesrath is in 
accord with its federal character and the The internal 
privileged position of the larger States. We JPSSbST 
have aJready seen that the seventeen votes ^®*'**^ 
of Prussia are more than enough to defeat any con* 
stitutional amendment, and that she is expressly given 
a veto on all proposals to change the laws relating to 
the army or the taxes. Besides this, the constitution 
declares that the Emperor, that is, the King of Prussia, 
shall appoint the Chancellor, who presides over the 
body and arranges its business, and through whose 
hands all communications from the Beichstag and all 
motions and petitions must pass,^ and who is in fact 
always one of the Prussian delegates.^ But the con- 
stitution goes into much smaller details in regulating 
privileges of the States, and prescribes even xiie oom- 
the composition of the conmiittees; for the "^***<*- 
Germans have shown a remarkable astuteness in this 
matter, and nowhere else in the world can we find 

* Const. Art. 15. Cf. Bobinson, p. 37. 

* Most of the Grerman jnrists argoe that the Chancellor mnst always be 
a Prossian delegate, beoanse Art 15 of the oonstitation implies that he 
mnst be a member of the Bundesrath, and the Emperor has power to 
create snoh members only in his oapaoitj as King of Frossia. Laband, 
vol. L pp. 25a^64 ; Meyer, Lehrbudi, § 124 ; Schalze, toL iL p. 91. 
Hensel (Die SteUung de$ ReiclUkamlen^ pp. 10-12) denies this and qnotes 
Bismarck in his favor. The Chancellor is anthorized to commit the dnty 
of acting as chairman to a snbstitate, and in fact he rarely presides in 
penon. See Dnpziesy voL L p. 522, and Blum, p. 143. 
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ihe important influeDce of committees in a legislative 
body so thoroughly recognized. There are eight stand- 
ing committees of the Bundesrath established by the 
constitution.^ The members of one of these — that 
on the army and fortresses — are appointed by the 
' Jljmperor; Liif ifiir provided by tiie constitution that 
Bavaria, and by military convention that Saxony and 
Wurtemberg, shall have places upon it. The members 
of the committee on maritime affairs are also appointed 
by the Emperor; while the committees on taxes and 
customs, on trade, on railroads, posts and telegraphs, 
on justice, and on accounts, are elected every year by 
the Bundesrath itself. On each of the last seven 
committees, five States at least must be represented, 
of which one must always be Prussia, whose member 
is always the chairman. But here again we have an 
illustration of the fact that the Bundesrath is an 
assembly of diplomats and not of senators, for the 
practice followed by the Emperor or the Bundesrath 
— whichever has tiie power of appointment — is to 
designate the States to be represented, and the dele 
gation from each of those States chooses one of its 
own members to sit on the committee. The seat on a 
committee belongs, therefore, not to the representative 
selected, but to the State which he represents. There 
is one other committee provided for by the constitu- 
tion, — that on foreign affairs. Its functions are pe- 
culiar ; for it does not report like the other committees^ 
but its members listen to the communications made to 
tiiem by the Chancellor, and express the views of their 

^ConBtAitS. 
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respectiye goyemments thereon. It is thus in reality 
a means by which the ministers of the larger States 
may be consulted upon foreign affairs ; and it consists 
of representatives of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
and two other States designated every year by the 
Bundesrath. As its only function is to consult with 
the ChanceUor, who is virtually the Prussian minister 
for foreign affairs, Prussia has no seat upon it, and 
in her absence Bavaria presides.^ 

Another illustration of the federal character of the 
Bundesrath is to be found in the provision q^j^^^ 
that on matters not common to the whole §t^^^^ 
Empire, — such, for example, as the excise ^S^^dto 
on beer, from which Bavaria, Wurtemberg, ^*^' 
and Baden enjoy an exemption, — only those States 
which are interested can vote.^ There was at first a 
similar provision for the Beichstag, but it was felt to 
be inconsistent with the spirit of a national house of 
representatives, and was repealed.^ 

The powers of the Bundesrath are very extensive, 
and cover nearly the whole field of govern- 
ment. It is a part of the legislature, and theBimdflt* 
evei^ law requires its assent.^ But, more 

^ There are also three standing committees not provided for by the 
oonstitution : those on Alsaoe-Lorrainoi on the eonstitationy and on rnles. 
All the standing committees may sit when the Bondesrath is not in 
session. On the subject of the committees^ see Laband, § 31. 

« Const. Art. 7. 

* Amend. Feb. 24^ 1873. 

^ Indnding treaties that fall within the domain of legislation, Const 
Art 11. Each State has the right of initiatiTe (Art 7), which is» of 
oonrsey most frequently used by Ftnssia. 
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than this, it has the first and last word on ahnost all 
the laws, for the BeicEstas: has not succeeded 
in making its right of initiative in legislation 
very effective, and by far the larger part of the statutes 
(as well as the budget) are prepared and first discussed 
by the Bundesrath. They are then sent to the Reich- 
stag, and if passed by that body, are again submitted 
to the Bundesrath for approval before they are pro- 
mulgated by the Emperor.^ The Bundesrath may 
therefore be said to be not only a part of the legisla- 
ture, but the main source of legislation. 

It is also a part of the executive. As such, it has 
power to make resnilations for the conduct 
of the administration, and to issue ordinances 
for the completion of tihe laws, so far as this power has 
not been specially lodged by statute in other hands.^ 
In regard to finance its authority is even more ezten* 
sive, for it has been given many of the functions of a 
chamber of accounts.' It enjoys a share of the power 
of appointment, for it nominates among other officials 
the judges of the Imperial Court, and elects the mem- 
bers of the Court of Accounts; while collectors of 

1 Laband, toL L p. 542 ; Sohnlze»Tol. iL p. lia 

* Const Art 7. It eiaroiaes this power with great freedom. Robiiw 
•on, pp. 60-53. There is some differenoe of opinion how far this power 
extends. Laband, yoL L pp. 296-37 ; ▼. Rdnne, vol. L pp. 213-15 ; Amdt, 
pp. 115-19. Amdt has also published a treatise on this subject Da$ 
Verordnungsrechi des Deuttchen Reiches. It is also empowered to decide 
upon defects that appear in the execution of the laws. Const Art. 7, §3. 
The meaning of this clanse has been much disoossed. Laband, toL L 
pp. 23S-42, 246 ; ▼. Bdnne, vol. L pp. 215-16 ; Amdt, Vtrfaiumg dm 
Deutschen Retekes^ p. 119 ; Robinaoiiy pp. 56-5a 

' Labandy yoL i. pp. 2M-^. 
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taxes and consuls can be appointed only mth the 
approbation of its committees.^ Under this head of 
execative power mnst also be classed the provisions by 
which its consent is required for a declaration of war/ 
for a dissolution of the Beichstag/ and for federal 
execution against a refractory State.^ The Bundesrath, 
moreover, acts in some ways like a ministry of state, 
for it designates one or more of its members to support 
in the Beichstag the measures it has approved ; and in 
fact a practice has grown up of informing the Beich- 
stag during the progress of a debate what amendments 
to a biU the Bundesrath is willing to accept^ But 
the federal nature of the Bundesrath comes into play 
again curiously here, for each of the members also 
represents in the Beichstag his particular govemmjsnt, 
and can express its views, although contrary to those 
of a majority of his colleagues.^ 

The Bundesrath has no little power of a judicial 
or semi-judicial nature. It decides disputes ^ 
between the imperial and state governments 
about the interpretation of imperial statutes.'' It is 
virtually a court of appeal in cases where there is a 
denial of justice by a state court.^ It decides contro- 
versies between States, which are not of the nature 

I Laband, vol. L pp. 2^2-43. 

* Exoept on the ground that an attack has been made on the tenitorj 
of the Empire. Const Art 11. 

* Const. Art 24. 
« Const Art 19. 

' Laband, vol. L p. 537, n. 5b 

* Const. Art 9. 

V This is dednoed from Const Art 7, { a See page 268»note S^stipro. 
•Art 77. 
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of private law, if appealed to by one of ihe parties ; ^ 
and, finally, when a constitutional question arises in a 
State which has no tribunal empowered to decide it, 
the Bundesrath must try to settle it by mediation if 
requested to do so by one of the parties, or if this fails, 
it must try to dispose of the matter by imperial legis- 
lation.' 

The Bundesrath has not only far more extensive 
Qp^f^ powers than the Reichstag, but it has also 
S^'b^m^ certain privileges that enhance its prestiffl 
^'^ and increase its authority. Thus the Reich- 

stag cannot be summoned to meet without the Bundes^ 
ral^, whereas the latter can sit alone, and must in fact 
be called together at any time on the request of one 
third of its members.' Unlike the Reichstag, moreover, 
the order of business in the Bundesrath is not broken 
off by the ending of the session, but is continuous, so 
that matters are taken up again at the point where 
they were left, and thus its work is made far more 
Priyaoyof ^ffective.^ The most important privilege it 
"******■• enjoys, however, is that of excluding the 
public from its meetings.' This has given it the 

1 Const. Art 76. If anfitied to decide the qaeetion, it can substitate 
for itself some other body, and this it did in 1877 in the case of the eoi^ 
troversy between IVossia and Saxony in regard to the BerUn-Dreaden 
railroad, selecting the Coart of Appeal of Lttbeck. Laband, toL L p. 248^ 
note 2. 

* Const Art. 76, { 2. 

* Const Arts. 13-14. 

* Labandy toL i. p. 253. 

* The oonstitation does not proTide whether the sessions shall be pnblio 
or not, and in fact they ha^e always been secret (▼. ROnne, toI. L pp. 
210-11). A brief report of the matters dealt with and the oondosioni 
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advantage of concealing to some extent its internal 
differences, and has enabled it to acquire a reputation 
for greater unanimity, and consequently to exert more 
influence than it would otherwise possess. Privacy, 
indeed, would seem to be almost as essential to the 
Bundesrath, as to the cabinet in a parliamentary gov- 
ernment, or to an Anglo-Saxon jury. It is easy to 
perceive that the twelve jurors would seldom agree, if 
the public were allowed to witness the mysterious 
process of reaching a verdict; and it is equally clear 
that harmony in the Bundesrath would be very seriously 
imperiled, if its galleries were filled with spectators. 
One can imagine how the newspapers would gloat over 
the last altercation between the Chancellor and the 
representative of Bavaria or Saxony, and how hard it 
would be for the contending parties to make the con- 
cessions necessary to effect an agreement after their 
differences had been discussed in public. The work 
of the Bundesrath must be an unending series of 
compromises, and a compromise is a thing with which 
the world at large has little sympathy. If, therefore, 
the meetings of the Bundesrath were open, it would 
be a hotbed of dissensions between the governments 
of the different States, instead of a bond of union and 
a means of mutual understanding. 

In regard to the power and influence actually 
wielded by the Bundesrath, the most contradictory state- 

leaobed is giren to the press after eaeh sesnon, bat the Bundesrath can 
▼ote to withhold from the pablio aU informatioii about any matter, and 
the mles provide that the oral prooeedings both in the Bandesrath and 
its eommittees shall be kept seoret in aU oases. Laband, toL L p. 259. 
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mentB are made. It is said on the one hand to be the 
Aetiui in- ™^^ important body in the Empire/ and on 
Sr^B^^dL- ^^ otib^^ that it is a mere nullity which 
'^^ moves almost entirely at the dictation of 

Prussia.' Both these statements are largely true, for 
considered as an independent council with a will of 
its own the Bundesrath is a nullity, because it derives 
its impulse exclusively from outside forces ; but, con- 
sidered as an instrument by means of which tihe 
governments of the larger States, and especially of 
Prussia, rule the nation, it is probably the most im- 
portant, although the least conspicuous, organ in the 
Empire. The extent of Prussia's authority in the 
Bundesrath cannot be accurately determined, owing to 
the secrecy of the proceedings. That her will, or rather 
the will of the Chancellor acting in her name, is the 
chief moving and directing force, is evident ; but that 
he is not influenced by the opinions of the other States, 
that he does not modify his plans in consequence of 
their objections, or make compromises with them on 
contested points, it seems hazardous to assert. The 
members are usually wise enough not to talk about 
their differences in public, and hence these are only 
partly known to the world. At one time the minister 
of Wurtemberg complained openly in the Reichstag 
that bills were presented to the Bundesrath drawn up 
in a complete form by Prussian ofGicials, and filled 
exclusively with a Prussian spirit ; ' but we know that 

^ Robinson, p. 43. 

* Lebon, pp. 14JM51 ; Dnpriei» toI. L pp. 478, 617-23. 

• See Blum, p. 140. 
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this has not always been tihe case^ and that important 
measures have frequently been considered and discussed 
by the ministers of all the larger States before they 
were introduced at aUL^ We know also that in more 
than one instance Bismarck found it impossible to per- 
suade the Bundesrath to adopt his views,^ and that 
on another occasion he thought a threat of resigna- 
tion necessary to compel submission.' In this case 
the threat produced the desired result, but it may well 
be doubted whether it would have the same effect in 
the mouth of any one but the Iron Chancellor, whose 
strong will dominated also the Beichstag and the 
throne.^ 

We now come to the Emperor.^ The title seems to 
denote an hereditary sovereign of the Empire, rpi^ j^^ 
but from a strictly legal point of view this is ^*™' 
not his position. He is simply the King of Prussia, 
and he enjoys his imperial prerogatives by virtue of 
his royal of&ce. There is, in fact, no imperial crown, 
and the right to have her King bear the title, and 
exercise the functions of Emperor, is really one of the 
special privileges of Prussia. The language of the 
constitution is: ^^The presidency of the union belongs 

1 This was notably trne in tbe otac of the Oerichineffassungffeielai in 
1S73 (Blum, p. 141). 
' See page 261, tt^pro. 

* See pages 263-64, nqtra. 

* Lebon (p. 147) thinks that Fmssia has a good deal of inflnenoe in 
the appointment of delegates by the other States, and refers to the ease 
where Bismarck procured the recall of the Bavarian representative in 
1880. 

« Cf. Const Arts. 11-ia 
VOL. I. 
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to ihe King of Ttuaaia, who bears the tide of (Terman 
Emperor/' The succession is therefore determined 
solely by the law of the Prussian Royal House^ and in 
case of incapacity the Regent of Prussia would, ipso 
factOy exercise ihe functions of Emperor.^ 

It has been said tiiat as co mmander-in- chief of the 
Hispower apny an d navy the Emperor has in theory 
k J^^u»^ ^^ personal direction of mihtaiy matters, but 
tireiyaiiaii; ^^ j^^ ^ others he acts as the delegate of 
tiie confederated governments, under the direction of 
tiie Bundesrath;^ and even if this statement is not 
strictly accurate, it gives a very fair idea of his prerog- 
atives. He has charge of foreign affairs, makes trea- 
ties subject to the limitations already mentioned, and 
represents the Empire in its relation to otiier countries, 
to the States, or to individuals. He declares war witii 
tiie consent of tiie Bundesrath, and carries out federal 
execution against a State when it has been ordered by 
that body. He summons and adjourns the Chambers, 
and closes their sessions, and with the consent of the 
Bundesratii he can dissolve tiie Reichstag. He pro- 
mulgates the laws, and executes them so far as their 
administration is in the hands of tiie i^pire, subject, 
however, to tiie important qualification that most of 
the administrative regulations are made by tiie Bundesr 
ratii. He appoints tiie Chancellor and all other offi- 
cers, except in cases where the Bundesratii has been 
given the right of appointment or confirmation ; but it 
must be remembered that the laws are mainly adminis- 
tered by the state governments under federal super- 

1 Laband, toL L pp. 202-4 * Lebon, pp. 154-56. 
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Tision, and hence there are comparatiyely few federal 
officials to appoint. In shorty the executive power of 
the central government is very limited; and even that 
limited power is shared by the Bondesrath. 

The Emperor has, theref ore, very Utile power as such, 
except in military and foreign matters. His ^^^ „ j^^ 
authority as Emperor, however, is vigorously u if^S?* 
supplemented by his functions as Eing of ^'^^' 
Prussia. Thus as Emperor he has no initiative in 
legislation;^ and indeed he is not represented in the 
Beichstag at all ; for the Chancellor, strictly speaking, 
appears there only as a member of the Bundesrath.^ 
But as King of Prussia the Emperor has a "complete 
initiative by means of the Prussian delegates to the 
Bundesrath whom he appomta. As Emperor he has 
no veto, but as King he has a very extensive veto, — 
for it will be remembered that the negative vote of 
Prussia in the Bundesrath is sufficient to defeat any 
amendment to the constitution, or any proposal to 
change the laws relating to the army, the navy, or the 
taxes. His functions as Emperor and as ThetwoMti 
King are, indeed, so interwoven that it is ^^J^^^^ 
very difficult to distinguish them. As Em- ^'^^^^^^ 
peror he has supreme command of the army and 
appoints the highest officers. As King of Prussia he 

1 Laband, toL L p. 637. Siriotly speakmgy the uiitiatiTe in the 
Bnndemth belongs to the States, and in the Beichstag it is confined to 
the members. Laband, toL i. p. 534. 

* Cf . Lebon, pp. 155-^ ; Dupriez, toL L p. 534. If, as the German 
jurists maintain, the Chancellor's right to preside in the Bundesrath 
depends on his being a Frossian delegate, the Emperor, as sneh, is not 
represented in the Bnndesrath at alL See p. 265, n. 2, niprti. 
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appoints the lower officers, and has the general man- 
agement of the broops over most of Grermany. As 
Emperor he instructs the Chancellor to prepare a bill. 
As King he instructs him to introduce it into the 
Bundesrath, and directs how one third of the votes of 
that body shall be cast. Then the bill is laid before 
the Reichstag in his name as Emperor/ and as King 
he directs the Chancellor what amendments to accept 
on behalf of the Bundesratih, or rather in behalf of the 
Prussian delegation there. After the bill has been 
passed and become a law, he promulgates it as Em- 
peror, and in most cases administers it in Prussia as 
King ; and finally as Emperor he supervises his own 
administration as King. This state of things is by no 
means so confusing to the Germans as might be sup- 
posed ; for it is not really a case of one man holding 
two distinct offices, but of the addition of certain im- 
perial functions to the prerogatives of the King of 
Prussia. The administration of the country is vested 
in tihe sovereigns of the States, among whom the King 
of Prussia is ex officio president; and until one has 
thoroughly mastered this idea, it is impossible to under- 
stand the government of Germany.' 

There is no imperial cabinet, and the only federal 
The Chan- ii^uustcr is the Chancellor, who has subordi- 
^/fid^ nates but no colleagues.' The reason for 
™*"^"*"- this is to be found partly in Bismarck's per- 

1 Const. Art. 16. 

i Sohnlze (Preimcn, in Marqnaidsen, pp. 33-34) remarks that the two 
offices are so closely bound together that it is impossible to think ol 
them separately. 

• Laband, toL L p. 348 ; and see § 4a 
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Bonal peculiarities, and partly in the nature of the 
ties that bind Prussia to the Empire. In the first place, 
Bismarck preferred to stand alone, and did not want 
to be hampered by associates. He had had experience 
enough of the Prussian cabinet, where each of the 
ministers was very independent in the management of 
his own department, and he did not care to create for 
himself a similar situation in imperial matters. After 
he had decided on a course of action, he hated, as he 
said, to waste his time and strength in persuading his 
colleagues, and all their friends and advisers, that his 
poUcy was a wise one. Hence he would not hear of 
an imperial cabinet.^ In the second place, he did not 
originally intend to have any federal ministers at all. 
According to his plan the general supervision and con- 
trol of the adnunistration was to be exercised by the 
Bundesrath, while those matters — such as military 
and foreign affairs — which from their nature must be 
intrusted to a single man, were to be conducted by the 
King of Prussia as President of the Confederation, all 
others being left in the hands of the several States. 
The Chancellor was to be a purely Prussian of&cer, who 
should receive his instructions from the King, and be 
responsible to him alone.' This plan is very interest- 
ing, because, although in form it was not accepted, in 
substance it presents an almost exact picture of the 
real political situation, except that the power of the 
Prussian Eling has become greater than was at first 

1 ClierbiilieB, VAUemagne PoUAqm^ 2d ed., pp. 228-29. Meyer, in his 
ChundxOge da NorddeuUehm BundetrechU (pp. 88-97), disoiufles Bis- 
voarek's objeotions to a oollegiate ministEy. 

' LeboDy p. 162. 
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intended.^ The Liberals objected to it, and under 
the lead of Bennigsen the constituent Reichstag 
amended the draft of the constitution, by providing 
that the acts of the President^ should be countersigned 
by the Chancellor, who thereby assumed responsibility 
for them, — thus making the Chancellor a federal offi 
cer responsible to the nation.' The principle was 

excellent, but has remained unfruitful; for 
pditicaiiT the Chancellor is not responsible criminally, 
toOf^ and Bismarck refused to hold himself politr 

ically responsible to any one but the monarch. 
He always insisted that the motto ^^ The King reigns 
but does not govern " had no application to the House 
of HohenzoUem. In short, the parliamentary system 
does not exist in the Empire, and the Chancellor is not 
forced to resign on a hostile vote in the Reichstag. If 
that body will not pass one of his measures, he gets 
on as well as he can without it; or, if he considers the 
matter of vital importance, he causes the Reichstag to 
be dissolved and takes the chance of a new election, 
a course which up to this time has always been crowned 
with success.^ 

^ It 18 a striking fact tbat tbe high imperial ofBeials are almost always 
•elected from among the Fmssian functionaries. Lebon, p. 157. 

* This was in 1867, before the King of Fmssia was given the title of 
£mperor. 

* Const. Art 17. Unlike matters of military administration, the acta 
of the Emperor as commander-in-chief of the army are not treated aa 
requiring a countersignature. Schulze, LArhichf p. 93^ 

* I do not mean that no imperial official has ever been drif^n from 
office by the Reichstag. The fell of a minister may be occasioDally 
brought about by the opposition of a popular ehambw, although tbera 
is no general cabinet responsibility. 
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The Chancellor is at the head of the whole body ol 
federal officials. Besides this he presides in Hisfiiiio- 
the Bondesrath^ and is, in fact^ its leading ^^^""^ 
and moving spirit He also takes an active part in 
the debates in the Beichstag, where he is the chief 
representative of the policy of the government Bnt 
like his royal master he has a double natare, and his 
functions are partly imperial and partly Prussian. 
As Chancellor appointed by the Emperor he is at the 
head of the national administration^ and presides in 
the Bundesrath; but it is as Prussian delegate that 
he votes in that body, and indeed his influence there 
is mainly due to the fact that he speaks in the name 
of Prussia, and easts as he chooses the twenty votes 
which she controls. In the Reichstag, on the other 
hand, he nominally appears as commissioner for the 
Bundesrath or as one of its Prussian members, while 
his importance is really due to his position as chief 
of the federal government. 

It is obviously essential to the Chancellor's position 
that he should be the leader of Prussia's delegation 
in the Bundesrath, and should be able to direct her 
imperial policy. For this reason the Chancellor, ex« 
cept for short intermissions, has been also the president 
of the Prussian cabinet ; and in fact the policy of com- 
bining the two offices may now be looked upon as 
permanent. 

The powers of the German Chancellor in Bismarck's 
day were greater than those of any other icsni^. 
man in the world, and his work and respon- *"'**^ 
sibilities were heavier than even his iron frame could 
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bear. In order, therefore, to relieve him in part, an 
act was passed in 1878 providing for the appointment 
by the Emperor of sabstitutes, whenever the Chan- 
cellor should declare himself prevented from doing 
his work. These offices were expected at first to be 
temporary, especially that of yice-Chancellor, or gen- 
eral substitute, who was intended to act only during 
the illness of the Chancellor ; but with the increase of 
business they have become a permanent necessity, the 
Chancellor declaring that he is prevented from doing 
his work by the fact that he has too much of it to do. 
For many years there has been a Yice-Chancellor con- 
tinuously, and it has been the habit to make as many 
of the Secretaries of State as possible special substi- 
tutes for their own departments,^ appointing them at 
tihe same time Prussian delegates to the Bundesrath, in 
order that tihey may be able to speak both in that 
body and in the Reichstag.' The substitutes counter- 
sign the acts of the Emperor in the Chancellor's stead, 
but are nevertheless subject to his orders, and thus he 
still remains sole head of the government, and is mor- 
ally responsible for its whole policy.' 

^ Dapries, yol. i. pp. 495-97. The sabstitutioii oan be made aaiy for 
those inatterf which the Empire adminuten direeUy. Dapriei, i&.; Lfr- 
bandy toL i. p. 35S. 

* Dupriez, ToL i. p. 622. 

* Labandy yol. L p. 359 ; Dapriei, vol. i pp. 497-99. The federal 
administration began in a very simple form, for there was only one ohan- 
eery offioe {BundeskamUranU), divided into three sections, the Fmssiaii 
oiBoialB doing in some departments a good deal of federal work. But aa 
the number of a£Pairs to be attended to has grown, the federal machinery 
has become more elaborate. The general ohanoery offioe has disap- 
peared, and there are now many separate departments, eaoh wi^ a i 
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The judicial branch of the imperial government 
remains to be considered. Justice is admin- j^^ .,^^ 
istered in the first instance by the state ^'^'^' 
courts; but curiously enough, the organization of 
these courts is regulated by imperial statutes*^ Their 
rules of practice are also derived from the same source, 
for the federal government has enacted general codes 
of civil and criminal procedure, which apply to the 
state tribunals,^ It has, moreover, enacted a univer- 
sal criminal code and a commercial code, and has just 
added to these a general code of civil law; so that 
there are in each State a similar series of courts or^ 
ganized on an imperial plan and expounding imperial 
laws in accordance with imperial forms of procedure, 
but whose members are appointed by the local sov- 
ereign and render their decisions in his name. 

Apart horn administrative and consular courts, there 
is only one federal tribunal, called the lieicks' rj^^ ReUsin- 
gerichty or Court of the Empire. It has ^^^^ 
original jurisdiction in cases of treason against the 
Empire, and appellate jurisdiction from the federal 
consular courts, and from the state courts on questions 
of imperial law.* It is to be observed, therefore, that 

taiy of state, or president of a bnrean, at its liead. Saoh are the InterioTy 
Foreign Affairs, Navy, Post Office, Jastioe, Treasury, Railroads, Invalid 
Funds, Debt Commission, and Imperial Bank. Laband, § 41. 

> The Oeriehtioerfaisungffeietz of Jan. 27, 1877. Laband, § 86, and see 
( 81. This is true only of the ordinaiy ooorts of law, the sabject of 
administratiye ooorts being left for the most part in the discretion of the 
seyeial States. See Laband, yoL iL p. 368. • 

* The Cimlprotesiordmmg of Jan. 90» 1877. The Strq/proxe$Mordnung 
•f Feb. 1,1877. 

• Laband, S 84 
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with the completion of ihe system of national codes 
this year, the imperial tribunal has become a general 
court of error in all cases arising under the ordinary 
civil or criminal law.^ 

While speaking of the judicial branch of the goyem- 
Powerof nient^ it is interesting to notice that there 
toh^T^ ^^ ^^^ ^ great deal of discussion among 
(jerman publicists over the question whether 
a court of law can inquire into the constitu- 
tionality of a statute. Some writers maintain that it 
can do so^' while others insist that the promulgation by 
the Emperor settles conclusiyely the validity of a law * 
The problem is not, of course, confined to the Empire, 
but may arise in the States whenever a legislature 
passes a law that violates the state constitution; the 
solution depending ultimately on the ques^on whether 

1 A State whioh has seyezal coortB of error oan ereate a sapreme court 
of appeal and confer upon it the appellate ciyil jnriadiotion of the 
Beichsg^rioht, bat thiB has been dome by Bavaria alone. Labend, toL 
iL pp. 365-66. 

* T. B5nne, vol. iL pp. 62-63. This was maintained as a general prine^e 
by Bobert Ton Mohl, in his Staattreeht, VmenedU u. PoiUik (1860), L a. 

* E. g. Laband, yd. i. pp. 551-58 ; Zom, Staattret^ deg DeuiKhm 
Reiche»9 § 7, iiL Gneist, who is commonly cited in fayor of the anthoritj 
of the court, came to the condnsion, in his SoU der Ri^ier auck 4ber die 
Frage zu befinden haben^ cb em Geaetz verfaeetrngemOuig zu Stande gdbon^ 
men, that the courts can decide whether an ordinance issued by the 
ezecntiye is within its oonstitatioiial powers, and whether a law haa 
receiyed the assent of the ehambers as required by the constitution, but 
that they cannot inquire whether the substance of a law passed in 
proper form violates the provisions of that iostmment. 

The constitution of Frusaa declares expressly (Art 106) that statutes 
and ordinances are binding if promalgated in the form prescribed by law, 
and that the legality of royal ordinances regularly issned can be ezamiaed 
only by the ohambera. 
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the constitution shall be treated as a law of superior 
obligation, or whether it shall be regarded merely as 
establishing a rule for the guidance of the legislator. 

The matter, however, is one in which practice is far 
more important than abstract theory, and it is certain 
that the courts have not in fact exercised any general 
power of refusing to apply statutes on constitutional 
grounds. The late Brinton Goxe, in his compilation 
on ^^ Judicial Power and Unconstitutional Legislation," 
has collected the most important Glerman cases on the 
subject.^ In one of these the Hanseatic Court of 
Appeal held in 1875 that a statute enacted in Bremen, 
which deprived a person of property without compen- 
sation, was in conflict with the constitution of the city, 
and ihat the court must regard the latter as a binding 
law and refuse to apply the statute.^ Eight years later 
the doctrine of this case was expressly overruled by 
the federal court in another suit that arose in Bremen 
upon a similar state of facts, the court declaring that 
the constitutional provision was to be understood only 
as a rule for the legislative power to interpret.* Since 
that time no Glerman tribunal appears to have held a 
statute unconstitutional, but in 1889 the federal court 
remarked, in the course of an opinion, that the question 
whether the judiciary had a right to examine the con- 
stitutionality of an imperial law was still an open one, 
although the weight of authority was in the affirmative.^ 

»Ch.ix. 

* Gftbodd V. Bremen, Seoff , ArdL^ yoL zsdL No. 101. 

* E. and Others v. Dyke Board of Niedermland, Deo. of the Beioha- 
gerieht, toL iz. p. 233. 

* Deo. of the Beiohsgeriohty toL zbt. p^ & 
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As the question is the same for imperial and state laws, 
the remark would seem to imply a change of opinion on 
the part of the court. It is not at all likely^ however^ 
that the Reichsgericht will have the courage of its con- 
victions, and venture to disregard statutes passed by 
the legislature of the Empire. 

Even in a federal system such a power could be 
effectively used only where the central government was 
exceedingly weak/ or where the authority of the courts 
had been raised to a pitch like that which it has ac- 
quired in Anglo-Saxon countries from the prolonged 
judicial centralization of England. It would, indeed, 
seem absurd to draw a distinction between public and 
private law, as is commonly done in Glennany, and deny 
to the courts the right to consider the legality of an 
administrative ordinance on the ground that it falls 
into the province of public law, and at the same time 
give them power to pass on the validity of a statute 
enacted by the legislature. 

To sum up what has been said, the German Empire 
ciyj„j^,^^^^ is a federal government of a peculiar type, in 
UdwS^ which legislative centralization is combined 
^'^ with administrative decentralization. The 

I centre of gravity is to be found in the body repre- 
' senting the governments of the several States, and 
here Prussia has a controlling influence, and a veto 
on the most important matters. In fact, the Con- 
federation is not a union of States with equal rights, 
but rather an association of privileged membere, so 

> That the oourts cannot exeroise Baoh a power in a centralized States 
Bee the writer's Euay$ on Qwemment^ pp. 40-4S. 
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contrived that Prussia has the general management, 
subject only to a limited restraint by her associates. 
And herein there is a marked contrast between the 
American and German federal systems. That of the 
United States is based on the equalily of the members ; 
and a decided preponderance on the part of any one 
State would destroy the character of the union. That 
of Germany, on the contrary, is organized on a plan 
that can work successfully only in case one member 
is strong enough to take the lead, and keep the main 
guidance in its own hands ;^ for if the States were 
nearly equal, their mutual jealousy would effectually 
prevent the sovereign of any one of them from infus- 
ing a real vitality into the of&ce of Emperor, while the 
control of the Bundesrath over the administration 
would paralyze the executive unless that body derived 
its impulse from a single source. 

> Cf. Dapzieiy yd. L pp. 475-77. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GERlfAKT : PBUB8IA AND THE 8BCALLEB STATES. 

The preponderatdng influence of Prussia in the 
Geiman Empiie makes a knowledge of her 
'^t/StZ' institutions necessary for a thorough compre- 
not^^ hension of the imperial system, and therefore 
without a a sketch of the Prussian govemment must 
pfPniMMn precede any general discussion of German 

iDttitotionf. -« , f 

politics. 
The present constitution of Prussia, which dates 

from January 31, 1850, was granted by the 
■ianoonrti- King after the reyolutionary movement of 

1848 had begun to subside, and is far less 
democratic than the Liberals would have liked.^ In 
some ways it is even less liberal than the text would 
lead one to suppose ; for although it contains quite an 
elaborate bill of rights. Professor Gneist spoke of it 
as a lex imperfecta, owing to the absence of machinery 
for giving effect to its provisions.' It purports, for 

^ The area of Fnusia is 134,4S3 square miles oat of a total of 208,670 
for the whole Empire, while her population bj the census of Deo. 1, 1890^ 
was 29,957,367 out of 49,428,470. 

* Dapriez (yoL i . pp. 349-^), after pdnting out that the eonstitation 
of Prussia is largely copied from that of Belgium, remarks that the 
latter rests on the soyereigntj of the Datioii« iHule the former is based 
on the soyereigntj of the king. 

• SoUder Richter, 3d ed. p. 20. 
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example, to guarantee the liberty of instruction ; ^ but 
as no statute has been passed to carry this out, the 
previous laws remain in force, whereby no school can 
be opened without permission from the government.^ 
Again, it declares that the right to assemble without 
arms, except in the open air, shall be free ; ' but in fact 
notice of every meeting held to discuss public afEairs 
must be given to the police, who have a right to be 
present, and a very extensive power of breaking it up.^ 
The result of such a state of things is that neither 
the parliament nor the citizens have sufficient means 
of defending their rights ; and although the recent in* 
crease of local selE-govemment and the establishment 
of administrative justice have done something towards 
remedying this defect,^ personal and political liberty 
are still far from enjoying the same protection as in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. The constitution was clearly 
not intended as a restraint on legislation, for it can be 
changed by a simple majority vote of both chambers, 
sanctioned by the King ; the procedure in such a case 
differing horn the ordinary process of enacting a stat- 
ute only in the fact that there must be two separate 
votes, between which an interval of twenly-one days 
must elapse.^ 

1 Const. Art 22. Cf . Arts. 26 and 112. 

' T. Bfinne, Das StaaUndU der Preuuikhm Monarchies 4th ed. { 169; 
and see Sohiike, Prmmm^ in Maiqnaidsen, p. 123. 
s Const Art 29. CI Art. 30. 
« ▼. Bdnne, Ih., § 145 (ud see p. 198, note 8, p. 194, note 1). 

* Sclmke, p. 32. 

• Const. Art 107 ; T. Bfinne, § 158. Amendments have in faet been 
made on move than a doaen diffezent oooasions. 
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At ihe head of the state is the King, whose crown is 
hereditary according to the principles of the 
Salic law, that is, it can be inherited only by 
and through males,^ Every statute requires his con- 
sent, as well as that of the chambers,^ and he appoints 
directly or indirectly aU the officers of the state.' He 
has power also to confer titles of nobility, — a prerog- 
ative, by the way, that as Emperor he does not pos- 
sess.^ The civil list, which is granted not for the life 
of the monarch as in England, but in perpetuity, is 
absolutely at his disposal, and out of it he is expected 
to provide for all the members of the royal family ; 
and in this connection it is worth while to observe, as 
an illustration of the relation of the imperial office to 
the royal one, that the Emperor as such has no civil 
list, and that there is no imperial household, with its 
chamberlain, its marshal, and so forth, all these high 
dignitaries being officers of the Prussian court.^ 

The constitution declares that aU the acts of the 
Theminit- ^^S ^^^ ^^ couutersigned by a minister, 
^^^ who thereby becomes responsible for them ; * 

1 CooBt. Art 63 ; Sohnlie, pp. 47-^6a 

' Const. Art. 62. As a matter of faet he does not need to withhold his 
oonsenti heoanse he oan always get the Peers to rejeet a Liberal bill, 
bat no one doabts that he would withhold it in case of need. (Cf. Da« 
priezy ToL L p. 409.) 

* See Const Arts. 45-47 ; t. Bflnne, § 99. 
« Sohuke, p. 45w 

» Id., p. 47. 

* Const Art 44. In praetioe the eoontersignatore of a minister is not 
required, for orders to the army issued by the king as eommander-in- 
ehief, for ozdinanees oonoeming the administration of the Evangelicsl 
ehnroh, of which the king is the head, for the conf erxing of deoosations 
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but as the ministers are in reality responsible only to 
the King himself, this provision does not Their z»- 
diminish the royal authority. The ministers ««»>«i»>iJi*y- 
and their substitutes have^ indeed, a right to appear 
in either chamber, where they enjoy the privilege of 
speaking as often as they please, although the members 
themselves do not. They must even be given the floor 
at any time they ask for it, unless a member is actually 
addressing the house,^ and in fact they take a very 
active part in the debates ; ^ but they do not resign on 
an adverse vote, and are not responsible in the parlia- 
mentary sense of the term. They are, in short, the 
servants, not of the chambers, but of the crown, a fact 
that finds its outward expression in the frequency with 
which they refer to the personal opinions of the Eang.' 
Nor are they subject to an effective control of any kind 
on the part of the legislature, for although the consti- 
tution provides that they can be prosecuted for bribery, 
treason, or violation of the constitution, upon a resolu- 
tion passed by either house,^ there is no statute pre- 
scribing any penalties, and hence the provision is a 
dead letter.^ A real restraint on the ministers is, how- 



•nd titlesy or for addresses to the ohambers. y. Bttnne, vol. i. p. 418 ; 
Meyer, Lehrbuchf p. 187. 
1 Const. Art 80 ; t. Bdnne, § 73 and notes. 

* Dnpriesy yol. L pp. 401, 407. 

* Dnpriez, yol. L p. 401. The royal resoript of Jan. 4^ 1882, insists on 
the right of the king to direct personally the polities of his goyemment. 
Cf . Blum, p. 479. 

* Const. Art. 61. 

' y. Bdnne, yol. iL pp. 356-69 ; Schnbse, pp. 42-43. In Franoe, cnri- 
oosly enough, a similar proyision is held to authorize the High Court to 

VOL. I. 
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ever^ supplied by tlie Chamber of AcoomiiB (Oberrechr 
nungskammer)^ which is independent of ihem, inasmuch 
as its members are protected from removal like tiie 
judges. This body examines all the finances, and 
reports to the Landtag ; ^ but if a minister has exceeded 
the appropriations and the Landtag refuses to vote a 
supplementary credit to cover the amount, there is no 
way of holding him legally responsible for it.^ This 
restraint, therefore, while very important morally, has 
no legal sanction. 

One of the most marked peculiarities of the Prussian 

ministers is their lack of cohesion. There 

poidaiieeof is, indeed, a Minister President, but he has 

eaeh other. \ , 

no authority over his colleagues and cannot 
compel them to adopt his views. There is also a 
ministry of state (Stcuitsministerium) composed of all 
ihe ministers sitting together; but this body bears very 
little resemblance to the cabinet in England or France. 
It has power, when the public safety requires it or un- 
usual distress prevails, and the Landtag is not in session, 
to make temporary laws in the form of royal ordinances, 
which are binding until the Landtag next assembles, 
when they must be submitted to it for approval.' Its 
consent is necessary, moreover, in certain other matters, 
and notably for proclaiming the state of siege, which 

impoee any penaltj it aeet ili. Lebon, Franbreidif in ICirqnardBen, pp. 
56^68. 

^ This body was also made the Chamber of Aoooonts for the Empire ; 
the Bondesrath being empowered to appoint additional members. SehnlM^ 
pp. 73-74. 

* T. Bfinne, toL iL p. 368, note 6 ; Sehnke, p. IIS. 

• Const Art 63 ; y. B6nne, yol. iiL p. 77 ; Sehnlae, pp. 71-72. 
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involyes a temporary suspension of personal liberty in 
the places to which it applies ; ^ but except for these 
special cases where the ministers are obliged by law to 
act together, they are in the habit of administering 
their several departments without much regard to each 
other's opinions. Ordinances of 1814 and 1817 pro- 
vide, it is true, that the ministry of state shall meet 
once a week, and that all matters of general importance 
shall be referred to it,^ but this statute has not united 
the members because the decisions of the majority do 
not bind the minority, their effect being simply that of 
advice to the King.' The result is that the ministers 
are far more independent of each other than in most 
countries, often differing widely in their political tend- 
encies.^ In seeking an explanation of this fact we may 
observe that the parliamentary system does not exist, 
and hence the ministers not being jointly responsible 
for the whole conduct of the administration, are not 
compelled to hold together and support one another. 
Their responsibility is only to the King, and there is 
no reason why he should dismiss them all because he 
is dissatisfied with one of them. He selects them for 
their administrative qualities rather than their political 
opinions, and requires of them administrative capacity 
and obedience to himself.^ The ministers, therefore, 
stand each on his own feet, or as the lawyers say in a 

^ Y. Bttimey lb.; Sohnlze, lb. 

* Y. B5ime» Yol. iu. pp. 75-76 ; Solmlie, p. 7L 

* Cf. Dnpziez, yoI. L pp. 367-71. 
« Cf. Id., YoL i. pp. 361, d6a 

* Id., YoL i. pp. 36^-60. 
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deed of trust, they are liable each for his own acts and 
defaults, and not one for those of the others. 

The number of the ministers, their functions, and 
Q^gj^^j,^ the arrangement of their staff of officials are 
depaSl^ regulated by the King at his pleasure, sub- 
""****• ject only to the vote of the necessary appro* 
priations for salaries by the Landtag; and it is no 
doubt partly for this reason that the organization of 
the several departments is not uniform or based on 
any systematic plan, but has developed according to 
the needs of each case. There are at present nine 
ministers : those for Foreign Affairs ; ^ Interior ; Trade 
and Commerce ; Public Works ; Agriculture, Domains, 
and Forests ; Religion, Education, and Medicine ; Jus- 
tice ; Finance ; and War ; to which must be added as 
forming part of the ministry of state the Imperial 
Secretaries of State for the Interior and Foreign 
Affairs.^ 

^ The Minister for Foreign Affairs is also, of oonrse, the Chanoellor of 
the Empire. 

' Schnlze, p. 02 ef 9eq. ; Dapriez, yol. L p. 448 et ieq. There is also 
a Staatsrathf or Coanoil of State, which in oompoeition resembles some- 
what the English FHtj Coanoil. It deserres mention for its insignifl- 
eance rather than its importanoe, for in fact it amonnts to nothing, 
(y. Rdnne, vol. iiL pp. 7^75 ; Schnlze, pp. 72-73.) In 1884 Bismarck 
tried to give it new life by introsting it with the consideration of bills to 
be submitted to the Bnndesrath, but after a few days of aotiTitj it re- 
lapsed into its dormant condition. (Lebon, pp. 211-13.) Another body 
with analogous fnnctions is the Volkswirthiehaftrath created by royal ordi- 
nance in 1880 and composed of thirty members appointed by the King, 
and forty-five more selected by him from a number twice as large nom- 
inated by the Chambers of Commerce and Trade and the Agricultural 
Associations. It considers and gives advice upon all bills affecting trade 
and agriculture. (Schnlae, p. 67.) This was one of Bismarck's pet 
institutions, but was not generally popular. (See Blum, pp. 863-^) 
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Subordinate to the ministers is the bureaucracy, 
which is certainly one of the most efficient The bnxean- 
bodies of officials in the world. Its members ^"^*^' 
are intelligent^ honest, and active, and although some- 
what rigid and autocratic, do not appear to be exces- 
sively tied down by routine. Nor is the administra- 
tive system in its actual working highly concentrated 
as compared with those of other continental nations, 
for tiie officials do not feel obliged to refer every im- 
portant question to their superiors, but are willing to 
act on their own responsibility within their spheres of 
duty. An apprenticeship and examination are required 
for admission,^ and a severe discipline is maintained by 
means of special tribunals composed of administrative 
officers, whose consent is required for the dismissal 
without a pension of any permanent member of the 
civil service.^ These conditions explain the existence 
of a dictatorial power on tiie part of the officials, and a 
constant interference in the afEairs of every-day life, 
which under a system of favoritism and spoils would 
be well-nigh intolerable. Not that the service is strictiy 
non-partisan, for tiie government does not give offices 
to its political enemies, but neitiier the deputies nor 
tiie parties have any control over appointments, and 

^ The upper and lower administfatiTe eenrioee are kept distinct, dif- 
ferent qnaliflcations and separate examinations being required for each 
branch* t. Bonne, § 256. 

s Id., §§ 261, 260, 264. The DiscipUnarhof (which has jnrisdiction 
over ofBcials appointed by the King or the ministers, and most be con- 
snlted in oases of appeals by other officials) contains in addition to the 
administratiTe members at least four judges of the Court of Appeals, all 
the members being appointed for three years. li., Tol. iiL p. 387. 
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hence the bureaucracy, though at times actively used 
to influence elections,^ does not degenerate into the 
creature or the tool of parly. 

Notwithstanding the excellent organization of the 

bureaucracy, its enormous power could hardly 
tive insdoe bc cudured without the restraint exerdsed by 

the administratiye courts. Before the present 
century the elaborate system of administratiye appeals, 
and the permanence of traditions that prevailed in the 
bureaucracy, many of whom were learned in the law, 
preserved a great uniformity in the administration, and 
furnished a real g^uarantee against arbitraiy conduct on 
the part of the officials. But with the spread of new 
ideas after the French Revolution, a marked change 
took place. The sharp distinction drawn between jus- 
tice and administration deprived administrative pro- 
cedure of its judicial character, and made the decisions 
of the officials turn less on law and more on expedi- 
ency. By an ordinance of 1808 the officers of the 
government were, indeed, subjected to the ordinary 
tribunals in certain specified cases, which came to be 
known by the curious name of JEnklcn)enj or oases of 
justice ; but except to this limited extent the officials 
enjoyed an entire immunity from judicial control. 
Moreover, the torpid old bureaucratic system, with its 
delays and its conservatism, offered a serious hindrance 
to the reforms planned by Stein and Hardenberg. They 
needed and created a more elastic form of government 

^ Cf. Dnpriei, toL L pp. 4ift-48. This oanaed a gteafc deal of oom- 
l^aint and anraaed maoh diaeiusioii after the eleotioiiB to the.Reiohstag ia 
1881. Bloni, pp. 478-81. 
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in which an impulse oould make itself quickly and 
decisively felt from a central point, not dreaming for a 
moment that the vast discretionary power they gave to 
the officials, and especially to the ministers, would ever 
be abused for parly purposes. But in fact the system 
they introduced was adapted only to the rule of a 
benevolent autocrat, and its defects became manifest 
after the outbreak of 1848 had given rise to a parlia- 
ment. 

In 1850 the Conservatives, or rather the landowners, 
who formed the ruling element in the party, came intQ 
power, and made a free use of their vast pubEc author- 
ity to help their partisans. The confirmation of local 
officials, the granting of passports, of building permits, 
and of licenses for hotels and saloons, and even the 
direction of the police at Berlin, were employed as a 
means of influencing elections. The evil continued 
unabated for eight years, when William became Regent 
and put a stop to it ; but before any permanent remedy 
could be applied the conflict with tiie Parliament broke 
out, and the reform was postponed till after the Franco- 
Prussian war. Then at last a series of administrative 
tribunals was established in connection with the new 
scheme of local government, and the result has been a 
return of confidence in the justice of the bureaucracy 
without serious detriment to its energy.^ 

The administrative courts in Prussia are more inde- 

1 Cf . Gneist, Das Englmhe VenodUmggredd, 8d ed. pp. 987-72, 413- 
21 ; Zur Verwattungtrrfotm m Prtimen, pp. 1-63; ''Les B^form«s Ad- 
minirtrmtiTefl en PnuBe,'' Remte Qtn. du DroU a dm Sciences Pol^ Oct 1, 
1886; Sehnlse, pp. 153-66 ; Goodnow, book vi div. iL eb. viL 
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pendent of the gOTemment, and hence in a better po- 
sition to control the officials than in France ; 
ittnidTe f or in the lower ones a majority of the mem- 
bers are private citizens chosen by the local 
representative assemblies and serving without pay;^ 
while the highest^ the so-called OberverwcUtungsge- 
rieht, is composed of men appointed by the King for 
life, and protected like the ordinary judges, so that 
they can neither be removed, suspended^ nor transr 
f erred without the approval of a judicial tribunal. The 
whole subject of administrative justice as a 
Ue deTdoiH branch of positive law is still in its infancy, 



and is liable to undergo grave modifications. 
From this point of view the independent position of 
the members of the Prussian Ober^erwaltungsgericht, 
and their consequent separation from the mass of gov- 
ernment officials, is likely to have important results. 
Every judicial body has a natural tendency to follow 
precedents, and hence to develop fixed rules of deci- 
sion. If this has been true of the judicial section of 
the French Council of State whose members are remov- 
able, it will, no doubt, be even more true of the Prus- 
sian court. It is probable, therefore, that alongside of 
the ordinary civil law there will grow up in Gnermany 
an equally logical and equally inflexible administrative 
law, which will control the officials as effectually as the 
common law does in Anglo-Saxon countries. It is not 
improbable also that the inconvenience of two sys- 

1 There are two sets of these eoiirts, the BmrkiouuekQite and the 
KreiMtuisdiUue, which will he desoribed under the head of looal gorem- 
menfc In the lahseqnent part of this ohapter. 
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terns of law enforced by separate courts wiQ in time 
bring about a fusion of the two in the same way that 
the English common law and equity are tending to 
become fused; and if this happens, the government 
o£&cers will lose their peculiar privileges and become in 
the end subject to the same tribunals as the rest of the 
communiiy. From an Anglo-Saxon standpoint such a 
result is certainly desirable, but it must be observed 
that the Germans prefer their own system to the Eng- 
lish, on the ground that the administrative courts are 
inclined to take a broader view of public interests than 
the ordinary judges, who are constantly occupied with 
questions of private law.^ If this is an advantage, it 
applies with especial force to the lower courts, whose 
members are actively engaged in the work of adminis- 
tration* 

The legislative power in Prussia is vested in the 
King and the Landtag y or DieL The latter jhe 
consists of two houses, which always sit sep- 
arately, unless the King becomes insane, or the crown 
passes to an infant, when they meet in joint session to 
vote the need of a regency, and to appoint a regent in 
case the King has no male relative who is entitled 
under the constitution to occupy that position.' The 
Landtag must be summoned to meet at least once every 
year, and cannot be adjourned for more than thirty 
days, or more than once in a session, without its own 

1 E. g. GneiBt, Der ReckiMaei, 2d ed., pp. 269^74 ; ▼. Bdnne, yoL iL 
p. 331. ThB aame view is ezpxeited by Goodnow, toL L pp. 9-14. 
* Const ArU. 56 and 67. 
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consent^ These priyileges, however, are not as impor- 
tant BA they seem, because the King can close the ses- 
sion at any time and can dissolve the lower house. In 
the latter case there is, indeed, a provision requiring 
that elections shall be held within sixty days, and the 
new Landtag called together within three months,' 
but the power of dissolution is unlimited, and it has 
happened several times, when the elections have been 
unfavorable to the government, that the new Landtag 
has been dissolved before it met.' 

The powers of the Landtag of a strictly legislative 
itsieguiar character are on their face decidedly broad. 
tire power, ^ j^^g require its consent,^ and so do the 
taxes, the loans, and the yearly budget.^ But, as we 
have already seen, the right to vote the appropriations 
has once been virtually suspended.* This was during 
the period of conflict with the crown which preceded 
the war with Austria, and although since that time no 
attempt has been made to spend money without the 
consent of the Landtag, the constitutional question has 
never been definitely settled. Most of the Prussian 
jurists still teach the doctrine that the popular Chamber, 
not having power alone to repeal a law, has no right to 

1 Const. Arts. 76 and 52. Hie two hooBea mart be summoned and 
adjourned at the same time. Id^ Art 77. 

* Const Art 51. 

* Sohulze, p. 61. 

* Const Art. 62. Except in case of nrgency when it is not in seosion. 
Art. 63. 

* Arts. 99, 100, 108. The budget in Fmssia is really the wozk of the 
goyemment, that is, the redactions made by the Landtag are animpor- 
tant and an increase is rate. Dapzies, toL L p. 418. 

* See page 239, supra. 
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bring about the same result by refusing the money 
required for its execution ; and that in case of a dis- 
agreement between the different powers in the state 
the King has a right to carry on the goyemment in ac- 
cordance with the standing laws, and make the expendi- 
tures necessary for that purpose.^ Hence it would be 
rash to assert that if another serious conflict with the 
crown should arise, Bismarck's practice would not be 
revived. 

The Landtag has the right to initiate legislation,' 
but this is not much used, and in fact the bulk of the 
bills introduced, and almost all those that are enacted, 
are proposed by the government.' In regard to their 
own bills, moreover, the ministers are not so much 
afraid of rejection as they are of serious amendments,^ 
and hence we may fairly say that the chief activity of 
the Landtag consists in the consideration and amend- 
ment of measures submitted by the crown. 

The control of the Landtag over the administration 
is very slight. It can appoint commissions to 
make investigations,^ but the government can orertiieadr 
forbid the of&dals to give them any mf orma- 
tion, and in fact the ministers have insisted that such 
commissions, like all the committees of the Landtag, 

^ Cf . Sohnlze, pp. 102-4 ; Gneift, Die MtUtdrwrlaffe wm 1S92 und der 
Preussigche Verfantmffskonflikt. The authorities mfe ooUeeted and dia- 
ensBed by Laband» toI. iL pp. 906-96, 1087, ei $eq. ; ▼. RAnne (f 118) is 
of the contrary opinion. Compare, in this eonneetion, Const Arts. 100^ 
109. 

< Const Art 61. 

• Dapriex, Yol. L pp. 404^ 406-6. 

* Id., pp. 407-8. 
« Const Art 82. 
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shall hold no diiect commnnicatioiui iRiih any officers 
but themselyes.^ It can lequiie the presence of the 
ministers and ask them questions,' but they may answer 
or not as they please.' It can address interpellations 
to the goyemmenty but as the parliamentary system 
does not exist in Prussia these have not the same 
importance as in Fr^uice and Italy. Each chamber 
can also present addresses to the King/ who may pay 
attention to them or not, as he thinks best In short, 
the influence of the Landtag over the administration is 
confined to expressing an opinion which is not likely 
to have any great effect. 

Each house elects its own President, and makes its 
The pro- ^^™ rules,*^ the forms of procedure being 
^^'^' very much like those of the Reichstag, for 
which, indeed, they served as a pattern.* The houses 
are divided in the same way into Ahtheilungerij or 
sections, whose only duties are the choice of commit- 
tees, and in the lower house the preliminary examina- 
tion of elections J There is also the same jealousy of 

^ Y. RSimey ToL i. pp. 294-08. 

• Const Arts. 60 and 81. 
< Sohnlze, p. 60. 

« Const. Art 81. 

• Const Art 78. 

• Cf . Lebon, p. 207. 

^ Y. R5nne, Yol. i. pp. 381-34 ; Sehnlsei p. 69 ; Dnpriei, yoL L pp. 
389-90. In the Hoose of Peers there mre fliYe sections ; in the House ot 
BepresentatiYeSy seYen. The sections differ from the French Boreanz in 
two respects. Instead of being renewed CYexy month, they last daring 
the whole session, and while in the lower hoase the diYision is made as 
in France by lot, in the Peers it is made by the President. A section is 
not obliged to select its representatiYcs on a committee among its own 
members. 
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the power of committees, for the ministers realize that 
an amendment proposed by a committee has a better 
chance of being adopted than one moved from the 
floor. Hence they prefer to have their measures con- 
sidered directly by the whole house, and a reference 
to a committee is so far from being a matter of course 
that a motion to that effect is beginning to be looked 
upon as a sign of hostility to the bill.^ 

Curiously enough, the constitution does not pre- 
scribe the composition of the fferrenhaua, TheHonw 
or House of Peers, but delegates the power <*'^®«"- 
to do so to the King, only providing that the members 
shall be appointed by the crown in heredity or for life, 
and that a royal ordinance on the subject once issued 
shall not be changed without the consent of the Land- 
tag.^ By the ordinance of October 12, 1854, which is 
still in force, the house consists first of princes of 
the blood royal summoned by the King; then of 
hereditary nobles whose ancestors were formerly inde- 
pendent princes of the Holy Roman Empire, and of 
hereditary members created at will by the crown ; then 
of life-members, four of whom are the holders of cer- 
tain great ofBces of state or of the household, while 
others are appointed by the King at his pleasure, and 
others again are appointed by him on the nomination 
of the larger landowners, of the universities, of evan- 
gelical bodies, and of certain cities.' The members 

^ Dapiiez, toI. L pp. 407-8. ^Hiere are in each Imhim eight standing 
eommittees, ail the others being speoiaUj appointed to consider particular 
measures, y. RSnne, vbi tupra, 

' Const. Arts. 6&-68» as amended May 7, 1853. 

• Schulze, pp. 52-^63. H&e oonstitntionalitjof some of these provisions 
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appointed at will by the King are not limited in num- 
ber like the rest, and hence the crown by a creation 
of peers can control the house at any tune. At present, 
however, the total number of mmibers is about three 
hundred, of whom more than one third are hereditary 
nobles possessing large estates, while another third are 
nominated by the landowners, so that the house is 
really controlled by the landed gentry.^ Now this 
class has strongly marked characteristics in Prussia, 
and is widely separated from the rest of the people. 
It is devotedly loyal to the throne, and at the same 
time extremely conservative and very jealous of its 
rights. It can always be relied upon, therefore, to sup- 
port the crown against any attempt at innovation on 
the part of the more popular house, and to refuse its 
consent to progressive measures, which the representa- 
tives of the people have passed, and the King does n<)t 
want to sanction. But it is by no means equally ready 
to follow the crown in a liberal policy; and this it 
showed in 1872, when it rejected the bill for the re- 
form of local seK-govemment which Bismarck had 
determined to enact, and was chastised by the appoint- 
ment of twenty-four new members. 

Except for the fact that the budget and all money 
bills must be presented first to the lower house and 
must be accepted or rejected as a whole by the Peers,^ 

has been seriooBly questioned on the ground that many of the life-mem* 
bers are not really appointed for life, but keep their seats only so long 
as they retain the qualifications on which their appointment was based 
▼. R5nne, toI. i. pp. 205, note 7, 215, note 1. 

1 Lebon, p. 191. 

* Const. Art 62. 
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the powers of the two houses are identical ; and in fact 
the Peers exercise their power of amendment with a 
good deal of freedom and no little effect. 

The AbgeordnetenJums, or House of Bepresenta- 
tiveS) has an organization nearly as singular 
as that of the Peers.^ It is composed of four of Re^r»- 
hundred and thirty-three members elected for 
five years* by a suffrage, which although universal' is 
neither direct nor equal The members are chosen in 
districts, each of which elects, as a rule, two deputies, 
but frequently only one, and sometimes as many as 
three.^ The members, however, are not chosen by the 
people, but by electors, and for this purpose 
the districts are subdivided into a number danvsTBtem 

of w60tioill« 

of smaller divisions called Urwahlbezirkey or 
original electoral districts, in each of which one elector 
is chosen for every two hundred and fifty souls, on the 
following curious i^stem. The voters are divided into 

1 See Const. Arts. 69-74, as amended in 1851, 1867» 1876, and 1888 ; 
Sehnlze, pp. 5&M ; y. Bdnne, §§ 57-60, and the annotated translation of 
the eonstitation by J. H. Robinson, published by the Am. Acad, of PoL 
and Soo. Seienee. The eonstitation provides (Art. 115) that until aa 
electoral law is enacted the election of deputies shall be reg^nlated by 
the royal ordinanoe of May 30,1849. No such law has cTor been passed, 
but this ordinance with its amendments is nearly identical with the pro- 
visions of the eonstitation. 

s The term was originally three years, but like that of the Reichstag, 
it was changed to ive years in 1888. 

* The franchise extends to all Fhissians twenty-four years old, and not 
disqualified by crime, pauperism, etc The constitution says twenty-five 
years old, but the ordinance says twenty-four. 

* The districts have not been changed since 1860, and are now very 
unequal. Berlin, for example, with about one twentieth of the whde 
population, elects only nine representatiTes. 
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three classes according to the amount of taxes they 
pay ; the largest tax-payers who together pay one third 
of the taxes forming the first class ; the next largest 
tax-payers paying another third of the taxes forming 
the second class ; and the rest of the people who pay 
of course the remaining third forming the third class. 
Each of these classes chooses separately, and by abso- 
lute majority vote, one third of the electors to which 
the Urwahlhezirk is entitled.^ All the electors so 
chosen in the district then meet together and elect the 
representative by absolute majority vote.* The system 
has another strange feature. The electors retain their 
functions during the whole term of the Landtag, so 
that when a seat in the house becomes vacant, the 
people do not proceed to a new election, but the old 
electors are called together again to choose another 
representative. The result is that a by-election in- 
volves a fresh appeal, not to the constituents, but only 
to the electors, and these are not likely to have changed 
their party affiliations. 

The three-class system of election was devised in 
1849, and is a singular compromise between universal 
suffrage and property qualification. Under it every- 
body votes, and has a certain share in the direction of 

^ If after dividing the number of eleotors by three there is one elector 
left oyer, he is ohoBen by the second dass. If two are left over they are 
ohosen by the first and third classes. 

' Any Prussian thirty years old» who is not a peer or disqualified from 
being a voter, is eligible, and may be chosen in any district without re- 
gard to residence or oifloial position, but a member loses his seat by 
accepting any paid offioe or any official promotion. Const Arts. 74 and 
78. 
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public affairs ; but the largest tax-payers, that is, the 
richest men, who are, of course, comparatively few in 
number, choose as many electors as the great mass of 
laborers, or to put the same thing from the opposite 
point of view, property and the bearing of the public 
burdens, as well as mere numbers, are taken into account 
in the apportionment of power. The same principle 
is applied in the Prussian cities and villages, where the 
councils are divided into three equal parts, one of 
which is elected by each of the three classes of tax- 
payers. 

In municipal government the system appears to have 
the &:ood effect of making: the administration 

Iti aff Mti. 

of the city a matter of business rather than 
of politics ; but as applied to the legislature it assumes 
a somewhat different aspect, for there is a strong feel- 
ing that a representative body elected on such a -pljm 
does not really express the opinion of the nation, and 
this feeling deters a good many people from voting, 
especially among the Social Democrats of the large 
cities. The i^stem has been praised even by foreigners 
on the ground that it is an attempt to represent social 
interests instead of geographical districts,^ and this is 
becoming a favorite point of view with certain think- 
ers ; but it may well be doubted whether in a demo- 
cracy a political organization of the different classes is 
desirable. The obvious result is to make party lines 
coincide with social distinctions ; to array the different 
classes in separate groups ; and to accentuate the an- 
tagonism between rich and poor. This evil, from 
^ Cf . Frins, La Dhnocratie et k Riffime ParloMntaire^ ohap. x. 

VOL.1. 
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which Germany soffeis in a peculiar degree^ will be 
referred to at greater length in the following chapter 
on the actual working of parties in that country. 

Curiously enough^ the effect of this method of election 
Ite«ff6et ^^ ^^^ relative strength of the parties is by no 
oapwtifls. n^eans as marked as one would suppose ; and^ 
indeed, tibe experience of all countries has shown that 
although a change in the suffrage may seriously modify 
the policy of the different parties, it has usually much 
less permanent influence on their proportions than is 
expected. The system has been said to favor the Con« 
servatives at the expense of the liberals,^ and it is no 
doubt true that the Social Democrats, who are mainly 
workingmen from the cities, hold a number of seats 
in the Reichstag and scarcely any in the Landtag. As 
regards the other parties, however, the result is by 
no means so clear, for if we compare the elections to 
the Prussian House of Bepresentatives which are con- 
ducted in this way with those of the Prussian members 
of the Reichstag who are elected by direct universal 
suffrage, we find that from 1870 to 1878, when the 
government was allied with the Moderate Liberals and 
only partially friendly with the Conservatives, the 
former had an advantage over the latter in the elec- 
tions to the Landtag as compared with the elections to 
the Reichstag ; that in 1878-79, when Bismarck's rela* 
tions to the parties were still uncertain, the ratio of the 
different groups in the two representative bodies was 
not very unequal ; and that after this time, when the 
favor of the government was definitely transferred to 

^ Lebon, pp. 200-3. 
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the Conservative parties^ the proportion of these in the 
Landtag was decidedly larger than in the Reichstag.^ 
Such a result wonld seem to prove ihat the chief effect 
of the Prussian method of election is not so much the 
help it gives to the Conservatives as the opportunity it 
affords to the government for exerting pressure at elec- 
tions ; and this is probably due less to the three-class 
system than to lihe fact that the voting in the case oi 

1 It most be remembered that the National Liberala split in 1880, and 
the fraction which kept the name adhered to the goremment. The 
figures for the eleotiona to the Beiohstag in the following table are taken 
from the Monatahefte zur SUUktik des Deutaehen Rekhs^ 1875, y. p. 65 ; 
1879, vi pp. 37, 73 ; 1882, iii. p. 35 ; 1885, L p. 139 ; 1887, ir. p. 35 ; 
1890, ir. p. 61 ; 1893^ It. p. 3. For the Landtag I hare not been able to 
get the offioial statistios, and the figores are taken from MHIler (PoUHsd^e 
Oeschichte de Gegenwaii)^ who is apt to lamp the smaller groups together 
as nnclassed. ^Hie flgnres for the Fmssian members of the Reichstag 
are printed in roman type, those for the T And tag in italics. 
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the Landtag is oral/ while for the Reichstag it is conf 
ducted by secret ballot. 

Before leaving this subject it is worth while to ob- 
serve that indirect elections in Prussia have worked in 
the same way as our method of choosing the Plresident 
by means of a college of electors ; that is^ the Prussian 
electors do not really select the representative, but are 
themselves almost always voted for in the name of a 
definite candidate whom they are pledged to support ; ' 
and, indeed, this must necessarily be the case whenever 
the electors have no other functions than the election. 

Although local institutions in Germany have not as 
Local goT- direct a bearing on general politics as in 
•™'**^** France, the subject of local government in 
Prussia has a profound interest on account of the light 
it throws on German political conceptions, and still 
more because it embodies a recent attempt to solve one 
of the most difficult problems of modem government.' 

After the popular convulsion of 184:8-49 had sub- 
The kto sidcd, ouc of thosc reactious set in which have 
'^*'™*' been so common in the history of Prussia. 
The landowners and a section of the Liberal party that 

1 Hiifl u tnie of the Toting both by the people for the eleetovs, and by 
these for the repreeentatiTee, the Liberal party haying tried in Tain to 
introdnoe the secret ballot y. R6nne, yoL L p. 232 ; Lebon, p. 200. 

' Boettcher, «Der Fkrlamentarismiis im Deataehen Beiche" Untere 
ZtU, 1881, 2, p. 520. 

* For a deeoription of the Fmaaian local goyemment see y. B5nne, 
§ 204 tH $eq, ; Sohnlze, Abs. yiii. ; Goodnow, book iii. chap. yiL On this 
subject see also Gneist's worksi and especially DU Kreu^Ordnungy Zur 
Venoaltungsreform in PreuiBen, Das Engliteke VerwaUwigirecktj 3d ed., 
pp. 369-72 and 413-21, and ^Les B^formes Administratiyes en Pmgse." 
in the Remte GMrak du DroU et dei Scieneet Poliiigues for Oct 1, 1886. 
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thought all property threatened formed a powerful coa- 
lition, which was in fact managed entirely in the interest 
of the landowners, and these, as we have seen when 
treating M administrative justice, abused their power 
beyond measure for the benefit of their partisans. As 
a part of their plan they effected an organization of the 
local administration which placed the control in their 
own hands, and in spite of all movements for reform 
the system they established lasted until the foundation 
of the Empire. 

At this time the late Professor Gneist, the great 
historian of the English Parliament, prepared a memoir 
on the subject of local government which was after- 
wards published witii some alterations under the title 
" Die Kreis-Ordnung." He pointed out that the imi- 
tations on the continent of the English parliamentary 
system had in most cases been unsuccessful, becau^ 
the institutions which stood at the top of the British 
form of government had alone been copied, while there 
had been no attempt to adopt those which lay at the 
base of the structure. He declared that the whole 
English system rested on the organization of the local 
bodies. In these the taxes were paid and the power 
exercised by the upper and middle classes, which formed 
in consequence a strong aristocracy, and became at the 
same time the natural leaders of public opinion. The 
result was harmony between all the classes, and the 
development in each electoral community of a collec- 
tive political conscience, producing there a continuous 
Liberal or Conservative tendency, and in the nation 
at large the permanence of party that is essential to 
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the stability of parliamentary govemment.^ He urged 
the application of a similiar principle in Prussia as 
being preferable both to the half-bureaucratic^ half* 
feudal system in existence, and to the democratic sys- 
tem in vogue in other countries ; and he argued that 
by insisting on gratuitous service on the part of the 
upper and middle classes in local affairs, the state 
would not only improve the administration, but awaken 
a public sentiment strong enough to counterbalance the 
conflict of classes and consolidate the electoral bodies. 
Bismarck adopted these views, and in spite of the 
opposition at the outset of the general public, of all his 
colleagues, and of most of the high government ofBcials, 
he succeeded, with lihe firm support of the King, in 
enacting from 1872 to 1883 a series of laws which 
remodeled the local government on the lines suggested 
by Gneist. 

One of the chief objects aimed at by the reformers 
was to lessen the privileges of the great land- 
of the owners. But on the other hand the control 

was not to be placed in the hands of the 
masses; the intention being to prevent class tyranny, 
which had been peculiarly active in Prussia in the 
past, and to give to each class a certain share of power 
without allowing any one of them to acquire a control* 

^ Gneist remarks that the change in the basis of political power in 
England from land to industry has resulted in class conflicts and rapid 
changes of party, which is not the school in which trae public life is 
developed. ('^Les Rdformes Administratiyes," op. cit.) In this con- 
nection may be noticed the curious fact that Prussia has adopted the 
principles of the old English local goyemment at the yeiy time when 
England has begun to abandon them. 
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ling authority. Another object of the reformers was, 
by introducing compulsory unpaid ofELces, to lessen the 
influence of the bureaucracy in local affairs^ and to 
draft into the public service the better class of private 
citizens. A third object was to establish a system of 
administrative justice^ and for this purpose the reform- 
ers, instead of creating an entirely distinct set of tribu* 
nals^ took as a model the English Justices of the Peace, 
and confided judicial and executive powers to the same 
local bodies. Finally, a fourth object was to do away 
with special legislation altogether, placing the duty of 
supervising local affairs entirely in the hands of the 
administrative officials. Now if special legislation is 
excluded the system needs to be elastic, and hence the 
functions of the local bodies in Prussia are not minutely 
prescribed, but power is given to them in general terms, 
while the exercise of this power is subjected to an 
extensive control on the part of the higher adminis- 
trative authorities. Appeals from each body to the 
next one above it in the hierarchical scale are allowed 
with great freedom, the result being a very complicated 
procedure. The whole system is, in fact, not a little 
confusing, and cannot be understood without* keeping 
in mind certain principles which affect every part of the 
local government, and lie at the basis of the Prussian 
conception of administration. 

One of these principles is the separation of those 
matters which are supposed to affect the whole country 
{8taatsgeBchafte\ and form a part of the general admin- 
istration of the state {Allgemeine Landesverwaltung), 
from those which have only a local bearing. The dis- 
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tmction is common to most continental countries, bat 
g^^^^^^i^ it is not obvious to an American. In Prus- 
^™J|^ sia the subjects of police, religion, schools, 
S^I^S^ and the supervision of subordinate local 
^^' authorities, for example, are considered as 

affecting the whole country, and are placed in the 
hands of persons who act as agents of the central gov- 
ernment; while the construction of roads, the mainte- 
nance of almshouses and asylums, and the voting of 
appropriations for purely local purposes are treated 
as matters of local interest. The subjects falling into 
the domains of general and local administration in 
Prussia are sometimes confided to the same body, some- 
times to separate ones, but in all cases they are kept 
carefully distinct, the supervision and control of the 
government over the matters of general interest being 
more strict and far-reaching than over the others. 
Another distinction which it is important to notice 

is that between those officers who belong to 
utween^ the professional administrative service and 
andUtT those who do not, for the laws expressly 

provide to which class the incumbent of each 
of&ce shall belong. The first class are members of the 
Prussian bureaucracy, and, of course, are always paid. 
Before they are qualified to hold any position, they are 
required to go through an elaborate training, and to 
pass an examination which varies according as they 
intend to pursue a strictly administrative, or a judicial 
or semi-judicial career. The non-professional of&cers 
have no special training, but are selected from the 
community at large, and in most cases they receive no 
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compensation, their work being, as a rule, both gratui- 
tous and compulsory. This separation of professional 
and lay offices has a strong tendency to discourage the 
pursuit of politics as a trade, and the use of appoint- 
ments as political rewards; for the professional posi- 
tions are open only to the members of the bureaucracy, 
and these are expected to be continually in office; while 
the places reserved for laymen, being gratuitous, offer 
no pecuniary temptation. 

Prussia is divided into twelve provinces, — East Prus- 
sia, West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Tijgp,^,^. 
Silesia, Posen, Saxony,* Westphalia, the Rhine *"^- 
Province, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hesse-Nas- 
sau. These are not new arbitrary districts, but his- 
torical territories, which have been left so completely 
in their original form that parts of some of them 
comprise detached pieces entirely surrounded by the 
others. The new system of local self-government was 
originally applied only to the six provinces first named, 
lying in the eastern part of Prussia ; but the scope 
of the new laws has gradually been enlarged so as to 
cover all llie provinces except Posen, which has been 
suffered to remain under the old bureaucratic rule, 
partly because it niakes a very important frontier 
against Russia, and partly because the Poles, who form 
a large proportion of the inhabitants, have often shown 
great hostility to the Prussian government. But al- 
though the new system has been extended over almost 
the whole of Prussia, its application has not been 

1 The ptoyinoe of Sazony must nci be oonfiued with the kingdom of 
the lame name. 
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Btrictlj uniform. Sometimes one name is given to a 
local subdivision or office, and sometimes another, while 
in a few points the method of government is substan* 
tially different in the different provinces. These variar 
tions will be noted in passing, where they are of any 
considerable importance. 

The provincial government is closely connected with 

that of the lesser local divisions ; so closely, 
local diTi- in fact, that before describing it one must 

explain what the other divisions are. The 
twelve provinces are divided into Regierungshezirkey 
or government districts, of which there are thirty-five 
in all. These again are subdivided into Kreisej or 
circles, of which there are four hundred and sixty^ 
four, that is, on the average, thirty-nine in each proy^ 
ince. The total population of Prussia, exclusive of 
Berlin, being about thirty millions, the average number 
of inhabitants in a Ereis is about sixty-four thousand, 
although, of course, the variations in this respect are 
very great. Smaller than the Kreise, there are districts 
for local police called Amtshezirkey and smallest of aU 
are the rural Gemeindey or communes, which are in 
many cases hardly more than villages. The cities have 
a special municipal organization of their own. 

In the province, the matters that form part of the 

general administration of the state, and those 
of the proT- which havo a purely local interest, are intrusted 

to entirely distinct sets of officials. This was 
not the original intention, for the biU as introduced 
contemplated only one board or council which should 
deal with both classes of subjects ; but the Conserva* 
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tives in the House of Peers, in order to secure more 
independence in local affairs, and to obtain ^, 

I* 1 11 11 MBttew 

greater power for themselves, brought about ^^^^^ 
the creation of a separate council for each s«^«<^- 
class. The chief executive ofELcer of the prov- ^^ 
ince for matters of general administration is 
the Oherprdsident^ who is a purely professional official 
appointed by the King, and acts as the direct r^^ q^^ 
representative of the ministers at Berlin. He p*^*"*- 
attends to all affairs of this nature that affect more than 
one Begierungsbeadrk, watches over the subordinate 
administrative and local authorities, and presides in a 
number of boards. For the conduct of matters of gen- 
eral administration, there is also a Provinzialr f^^ p^ 
raihy or provincial council, composed of the ^^"«*^»***- 
Oberprasident as chairman, of a single professional 
councillor appointed by tiie Minister of the Interior 
practically for life, and of five lay members elected for 
six years by the ProvinzialausschusSy a body which will 
be described in due course.^ The Provinzialrath has a 
direct executive authority over a very limited range of 
subjects, such as the duration of markets and the con* 
struction of certain roads ; but its chief power is indi* 
rect. Of this nature are its function of hearing and 
deciding appeals from some of the subordinate admin- 
istrative bodies, especially the city councils, and more 
important still its control over many of the acts of the 

^ As is generally the case in the Frossian mtguui of looal goyemment 
these lay members are not all elected at once» bat they are chosen by 
twos and threes eyery three years ; and, as is also nsnally the case in 
these organs, a snbstitnte for each member of the cooneil is selected at 
the same time. 
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Oberprasident, all whose ordmanceS; for example^ require 
its consent.^ By means of this indirect power the lay 
members, who form the majority, are enabled to exert an 
effective control over the bureaucracy, a result which, 
as we have seen, the authors of the reform intended to 
bring about. 

We come now to those matters which are considered 

as having a purely local interest. The legisr 

looiaiii- lative organ for this class of subjects is the 



Prcmnziallandtagy or assembly of the prov- 
^^2^ ince, a body composed of members elected 
^■^*^* for six years by the various Kreise into 
which the province is divided, half the members 
retiring every three years. The seats are distributed 
among the Kreise according to population ; but in order 
to avoid frequent elections by the people, the members 
are chosen not directly by them, but by the diets of the 
Kreise, or, in case a city forms a Kreis by itself (which 
happens whenever it has twenty-five thousand inhab- 
itants), they are chosen by the municipal authorities. 
The ProvinziaUandtag is summoned by the crown to 
meet at least every two years, and as much oftener as is 
necessary. Its duties cover the construction of roads, 
the maintenance of almshouses and asylums, agricultu- 
ral improvements, the creation of provincial offices, the 
enactment of by-laws, the giving of advice on provin- 
cial matters when asked to do so by fh^ royal govern- 
ment, and the voting of appropriations and taxes, the 
latter being paid not directly by the citizens, but by 

^ In oaaes that are nrgent, the Oberprtlaideiit oaa make ozdinanees valid 
for three moaths without Sttch oonaent. 
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the yarious Kreise, which are thus the provineial unit 
for both taxation and representation.^ It is impossible^ 
however, to give a complete catalogue of the functions 
of the Landtag, because it is empowered in general 
terms to do anything it thinks best within the domain 
of provincial administration. But an authority so 
vague and comprehensive implies a careful supervision 
and control on the part of the government, and h.ence 
the Oberprasident, as the representative of the state, 
is given a right to be present in the Landtag, and can 
suspend any of its acts which are beyond its com* 
petence.^ Moreover, its by-laws require the approval 
of the crown, while all loans, all taxes above a cer- 
tain amount, and a number of other acts, require the 
consent of one or more of the ministers at Berlin. 
Finally, in case the Landtag becomes refractory, it 
can be dissolved by the King. 

The executive organ of the province for local 
matters is the Frovimidlauaachuaa. or pro- 
vincial committee, composed of members Tinnai- 
elected by the Provinziallandtag for six years, 
and varying in number according to the by-laws, from 
seven to fourteen.' This body carries out the votes 
of the Landtag, and has under its orders a salaried 
administrative officer called the Landeshauptmann or 
Landeadirector, who is ex officio one of its members, 

1 A oonndeiable part of the leyenaeB of the pnmnoes it » howerer, 
deriyed from snbeidies granted by the state. 

* The Oberprfisideiit does not preside, bat aots only as a sort of xoy$l 
eommissioner, the Landtag being allowed, in aooordanee with the older 
traditions, to choose its own presiding offieer. 

* As nsoal, one half of them retire every three years. 
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and is also elected by the Landtag, but must be oon« 
firmed by the Eling. In the province, therefore, the 
administration of general and local matters is placed 
in entirely distinct hands, the former being confided to 
the Provinziahath and the latter to the Provinzialaaa- 
schoss. These are the two bodies that were combined 
in the original plan, but were separated by the in- 
fluence of the Conservatiyes in the House of Peers. 
Such a separation is not, however, carried into any of 
the smaller local divisions; for, although the two 
classes of subjects are kept distinct, there is no other 
case where they are intrusted to different organs 
existing side by side in the same district. 

There are some variations in the government of 
the different provinces which are not of 
sufficient consequence to require special men- 
tion here. But it is important to notice that Berlin 
is separated both for central and local administration 
from Brandenburg, and forms for these purposes vir- 
tually a province by itself. It has, however, no special 
provincial organization, all the duties that would other- 
wise fall to the provincial authorities being discharged 
by the municipal officers, except the police, which is 
confided to a commission appointed by the rbyal gov- 
ernment. 

In the province local affairs play a much more promi- 
TheRagie- ^^^^ P^ ^^^^^ thoso which affcct the whole 
nmgBbeDrk. g^te ; but the next divisions, the Regie- 
The Regie- Tungsbessvrhe^ exist solely for the conduct of 
"^' general administration. In each of these 

districts there is a JRegierung, or government, corn- 
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posed exdusiyely of professional officials appointed by 
the Eang^ and having at its head a Regierungsprasi' 
denty who has a very considerable power of overriding 
its decisions. It has charge of questions relating to 
state taxes, churches, schools, and the public domain ; 
in other words, all matters that are administered 
directly by the officials of the district, except the 
police. This, together with the control of subordinate 
authorities, is confided to the ^^^^^^t^^ The Berirk»- 
8chu88f or district committee. The object ■««^™»- 
of the arrangement was to keep state taxes and the 
other matters already enumerated exclusively in the 
hands of professional officials, but to place the police 
and the supervision of local bodies under control of 
laymen. In the Bezirksausschuss, therefore, the popu- 
lar or lay element predominates, for of the seven 
members four are non-professional men elected by the 
Provinzialanfwchuss for six years, one half being 
chosen every three years. Of the three remaining mem- 
bers, one is the Begierungsprasident ; another must be 
qualified for the judicial, and the third for the higher 
administrative service, both of the last being appointed 
by the King for life* The functions of the committee 
are threefold: first, its consent is required for police 
ordinances made by the Begierungsprasident ; second, 
with that officer as its chairman, it supervises the in- 
ferior local authorities, and hears appeals from tbeir 
decisions in matters of official discretion ; lastly, it acts 
as an administrative court, and in that case the Be- 
gierungsprasident does not sit, but the judicial mem- 
ber presides, and aU the members enjoy the immunity 
oi judges. 
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The oiganization of the Beglenmgsbezirk seems to 
a foreigner needlessly complex, and the division of 
its functions between two bodies somewhat unneces- 
sary, especially when we consider that both of them 
act as agents of the central goyemment, and deal 
only with those matters that are supposed to affect the 
whole state. But the ^tem is, in fact, the result of a 
careful and logical application of the modem Prussian 
theories of administration. In the first place, it was 
thought, as we have seen, that llie matters of state 
taxes, schools, ete., ought to be managed entirely by 
professional officials, but that the police, in its wider 
sense, and the supervision of the organs of local self- 
government, ought to be largely under the control of 
laymen. Hence the separation between the Regierung 
and the Bezirksausschuss. In the second place, it was 
felt that a sharp line ought to be drawn between execu- 
tive action and judicial decisions ; that the Regierungs- 
prasident, who might be concerned with the issuing of 
police ordinances by the subordinate local authorities, 
ought not to sit in the tribunal that passed upon their 
legality. From 1872 to 1875 the same body had 
exercised both classes of functions, but experience 
showed the evils of this arrangement, and in the latter 
year two separate bodies were created. In 1882 they 
were again united, for the sake of simplicity, and the 
lay members were suffered to act in both capacities ; 
but it was provided that the professional members 
should be changed according to tiiie nature of the 
busiaess to be transacted.^ 

^ See Gneist, Zur VerwaUungirefwm^ eh. TiiL ; Doi EngUtche Varwal, 
lun^meH 8d ed., pp. 420-21, and <<]>■ Btfonnef Ad^^ 
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In the Ej*ei8, or circle^ the distinction between the 
spheres of central and local administration is 
again preserved, but both are intrusted to 
the same organs, which exercise therefore a double set 
of functions. These organs, however, are subjected 
to a strict supervision and control, especially on the 
part of the Bezirksausschuss. The chief xheLMid- 
ezecutive officer of the Ereis is the Land- '^^ 
rath, who^ although he is appointed by the King, 
is usually, but not necessarily, selected from a list 
presented by the Kreistag, or diet of the circle. He 
is a strictly professional officer, and must have passed 
examinations qualifying him for the higher admin- 
istrative service. As his competence extends to both 
central and local matters, his duties are analogous 
not only to those performed in the province by the 
Oberprasident, but also to those intrusted to the 
Landesdirector. Moreover, he presides over the Kreis- 
tag and the Kreisausschuss. 

The body last mentioned, composed of the Landrath 
and six lay members elected by the Kreistag fnieEreb- 
f or six years, is the executive committee of «»»^™»- 
the circle, and as such it corresponds to the Pro- 
vinzialausschuss. But it has also functions analogous 
to those formerly exercised by the English justices of 
the peace in the special and quarter sessions. In 
this capacity it hears appeals from the acts of the 
subordinate officials. It is, indeed, the lowest ad- 
ministrative court: and herewith is connected a dis- 
tinction in procedure ; for when an executive matter is 
under consideration, the session is secret and the 

VOL. L 
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membera are liable for their acts like other offidali; 
but when an administrative cause is tried^ the session 
is public^ the procedure is judicial, and the members 
are protected like judges. The preponderance of 
the lay element in the Kreisausschuss has prevented 
bureaucratic routine, while the presence of the Land- 
rath has preserved the interests of the state, and in 
fact this body, which is certainly one of the most 
characteristic features of the new system, is generally 
considered one of the most successful. 

Before turning to the Ereistag there is one of&cer 
liMAmii- who must be considered^ because he is in 
'**'■****•• reality a member of the executive govern* 
ment of the Ereis. This is the Amtsvorsteher or 
AnUmann, whose authority extends over a district 
comprising a number of communes, and containing 
about fifteen hundred inhabitants. He occupies a 
position similar to that of an Engiish justice of the 
peace (except that he has no strictly judicial func- 
tions), for he administers the poor and health laws 
and takes charge of the police, having under his orders 
for this purpose the mayors of the communes. He is 
appointed for six years from a list drawn up by the 
Ereistag, and is under the supervision of the Kreis- 
ausschuss. The object of creating this office was to 
take the control of the police out of the hands of the 
hereditary magistrates and intrust it, not to the bu- 
reaucracy, but to the better class of citizens selected 
from the community at large ; and hence the office is 
compulsory and unpaid. Like the English justice of 
the peace, the Amtsvorsteher is chosen as a rule from 
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among the large landowners^ who therefore continue to 
perform as officers of the crown the same functions 
they formerly exercised in their own right.^ 

The representative body of the Kreis is called the 
Kreistag, and like most of the other organs xheEieb- 
of local goyemment it is elected for six ^* 
years, one half of the members retiring every three 
years. It has power to make rules for the adminis- 
tration of local affairs^ to create local offices, and to 
establish charitable and other institutions for the bene- 
fit of the Ejreis; but its most important business is 
raising a revenue, which it does by making additions 
to the direct state tax. It will be remembered that 
the expenses of the province, so far as they are not 
defrayed by donations from the state treasury, are 
assessed upon the Elreis, which thus votes the taxes 
required, not only for its own, but also for the pro- 
vincial administration. In order, therefore, tc prevent 
extravagance, it is provided by statute that the Ejreistag 
shall not, without the consent of the superior authori- 
ties, make an addition of more than fifty per cent, to 
the state tax, or contract any loans not specially au- 
thorized. 

The Kreistag is, however, a body of far greater 
importance than this description of its functions would 
indicate, for it chooses, durectly or indirectly, all the 
elective officers of the Kreis, the Begierungsbezirk, 
and the province. It is thus the foundation on which 
rest all the organs of local self-government, except the 

' C. Boniluik, *< The Loeal Goremment of Country CammnniftiM in 
fmrnm!* Ann, Am. Acad. PoL ScL^ Jan., 1S93^ p. 7. 
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cities and the rural communes, because it is the source 
from which their members are derived. The charac- 
ter of the whole local government depends, therefore, 
on the method of election to the Kreistag. Before 
1875 the franchise was so regulated that the great 
landowners held almost all the power; but although 
under the new system the three former electoral 
colleges of landowners, peasants, and cities have 
been retained, they have been reorganized with a 
view of preventing any one of them from acquiring 
a decided preponderance. The representatives are 
allotted to these three colleges, or Verbande^ as they 
are called, in the following complicated manner:^ 
first, they are divided between the cities and the rural 
districts according to population, subject, however, to 
the provision that all the cities in the Ej*eis shall not 
together elect more than one half of the members, 
or, if there is only one city, it shall not elect more 
than a third. The urban seats are then distributed 
among the cities, the representatives being chosen, 
not by the inhabitants, but by the municipal authori* 
ties; and lastly the seats that fall to the rural dis- 
tricts are divided equally between the two remaining 
colleges. Of these, the college of the gpreat land- 
owners, or rather the large tax-payers, is composed of 
all persons, natural or corporate, who pay within the 
Kreis and outside of tiiie cities a tax on land or trade, 

1 A repietentatiTe mnit be a member of the oollege by which he is 
ohosen; and if » as in the ease of the cities and rural eommnnes. the 
election is made by districts, he most be a yoter in the district which he 

represents. 
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which may be fixed by the Frovinziallandtag at any 
Slim from one hundred and fifty to four hundred 
and fifty marks, each member of the college having 
a single vote. The third college has a much more com- 
plicated organization. The electors consist, first, of 
all persons who pay within the rural portion of the 
KreiB a small tax on their trade or occupation ; second, 
of delegates chosen by the assemblies of the rural 
communes; and third, of the proprietors of manors, 
which are treated like communes, but are, in fact, 
fast disappearing. It will be noticed that the method 
of electing the Kreistag is by no means democratic, 
since the suffrage is neither universal nor equal. The 
system is not based on the theory that every man 
ought to have an equal share in the management of 
public affairs, but proceeds on the principle of so 
balancing the various interests in the community that 
no one of them can oppress another. Interests, not 
numbers, are represented, and hence plural voting, 
which has been so much decried of late in England, 
is deliberately sanctioned, for residence in the Kreis 
is not required, but a man can vote wherever he owns 
property or carries on his business. Even the state is 
allowed to cast a ballot if it possesses land, — a privi- 
lege which, in the college of large tax-payers, is also 
extended to women, infants and lunatics acting by 
means of their representatives* 

The government of the Landgemeinde, or small 
rural communities, has recently been simpli- r^^ ,^,^ 
fied by the statutes of 1891-92, which apply ^-"^-^ 
to the seven eaatem provinces and to Schleswig- 
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Hobtein.^ By these acts tlie franchise, which was 
formerly confined to landowners, has been ertended to 
all persons who pay a certain tax or have a certain 
income. Yet the more recent laws are in some ways 
less democratic than tlie older ones, for all the citizens 
who enjoyed tlie franchise were formerly treated alike 
and given a single vote apiece, but now one third of 
the total voting power is exercised by each of the 
three classes of tax-payers without regard to numbers. 
This is true of tlie smaller communes, where business 
is transacted by a mass meeting of all tlie voters, as 
well as of the larger ones, where it applies to the 
election of a representative council.' Owing to tlie 
small size of the communes, their powers are far 
from extensive, and their organization is comparatively 
simple. 

The mass meeting of citizens, or the representative 
body, as the case may be, regulates tlie common pas- 
turage, the churches, the schools, and the less important 
roads. It also elects for six years a mayor, known in 
some parts of tlie country as the Schulze, in others 
as the OemeindevorsteJier or Dorfsrichter ; and it 
chooses in the same way one or more assistants called 
SchoppeUy Gerichtamanner, or Dorfsgeschworene? 
The Schulze is the executive head of the commune, 

^ For a review of these aots, aee C. Bomfaak, *' The Local GoTemment 
of Country Commonities in Pmissia,'' op, cU. 

* In the western provinces the three-class system does not ftpplyi 
hat the larger tax-payers are given a special share of power. There 
appear to be elected councils in all the oommnnes of these provinces. 

* The choice of these officers can be vetoed by the Landrath with the 
consent of the Kreisausschnss. In the Rhine Province the Schulze ia 
appointed by the Landrath. 
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and subject to the control of the meeting of citizens, 
or the representative body, he administers the local 
affairs, the Schoppen being only his advisers. He is 
also an officer of tlie central government, and in that 
capacity has control of tlie police. He is not, how- 
ever, a professional member of the bureaucracy, and 
his position is botii obligatory and unpaid. Idany of 
the rural communes and manors are too smaU to per- 
form their duties properly, and, as they have shown 
themselves reluctant to unite voluntarily into larger 
groups, the acts of 1891-92 empowered tiie superior 
authorities, when necessary, to combine them, eitiier 
for all local purposes, or for certain special ones. The 
change in tlie law aroused no littie opposition on 
the part of the landed gentry, who want to preserve 
as far as possible the political independence of Iheai 
estates. 

Among tiie remnants of the feudal system that 
still exist in Prussia, there are many manors _ 

^ ^ The manor. 

(Outsbezirke). These form communes by 
themselves, tiie administration of public affairs being 
in the hands of the lord of the manor, who bears all 
the charges at his own expense, and has a right to 
act as mayor himself or appoint a deputy to fill tiie 
office, subject, however, in eitiier case, to tiie approval 
of tiie Landrath. 

The government of tiie Prussian cities is regulated 
by statutes which are older than the reform 
laws of 1872, and which are not identical 
for all tiie different provinces. The general principles, 
however, are much the same in most parts of tiie 
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kingdom.^ The central organ of the system is the 
The dty ^^ council, composed of members {Stadtver- 
•ovnoiL ardnete) chosen generally, if not always, by 
the citizens voting in three classes, according to the 
amount of taxes they pay, the method of election 
being the same as that employed in the case of the 
Prussian House of Representatives. Of course, this 
system throws a controlling power into the hands of 
a comparatively small number of the richer men, as 
may be seen from the fact that in Bonn, at tlie elec- 
tions of 1885, the first class of highest tax-payers 
contained only five per cent, of the voters, and Ihe 
second only fourteen and a half per cent. ; so that less 
than one fifth of the voters (or six hundred and thirty- 
three men out of a population of over thirty-five 
thousand), elected two thirds of the council, while the 
remaining four fifths elected the other third.^ In 
Berlin the proportions are even more unequal, the first 
class containing less than two per cent, of the voters, 
the second less than thirteen per cent., and the third 
eighty-six per cent. Sometimes the inequality is still 
greater, as for example in Essen, which has been built 
up by the Krupp gun-works into a city of nearly one 
hundred thousand people, and yet where the class of 
highest tax-payers consists of only four men.' The 
members of the council are, as usual, elected for six 

^ In addition to the authorities already dted, see Ledere, ** La Vie 
Monioipale en Fnisse," AnnaUs de VEeole Librt deg Scignoes PoUtiqueif 
1S8S, p. 492 ; and Albert Shaw, Munic^ Oavemment in Contmrntol 
Europe, chs. y. and yi. 

* Leclero, Ib^ pp. 601-5. 

• Shaw, pp. 907-6. 
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years, one third retiring every two years. Their num- 
ber varies in tlie different cities, being on the average 
aboat fifty; but in some cases it is much larger, as 
for example in Berlin, where it is one hundred and 
twenty-six. The council has general control of the 
city administration, electing the executive officials,^ 
and directing how the public business shall be con- 
ducted. It has, in fact, an exceedingly wide discre- 
tion, for tlie statutes do not define the functions which 
the municipality shall exercise, but allow tlie council 
to undertake whatever public services it sees fit, — a 
power which has been used in a number of Prussian 
cities to establish municipal savings banks and pawn- 
shops, and gas and electric plants for the supply of 
both public and private wants. An authority of such 
an unlimited character is not of course granted without 
some means of supervision, and this is found partly in 
the executive board of tlie city, which has power to 
veto any measures of the council that require its 
own active participation, and do not fall within the 
ordinary current administration, and partly in the 
Bezirksausschuss, whose consent is required for certain 
important matters, notably for loans and taxes above a 
certain limit. 

The executive body of the city {Oemeindevorstandy 
Magi8trat8rath, or Stadtrath) is in most of T^eoity 
the provinces a board, consisting of a burgo- •*«»"**^«- 
master and a number of professional and lay mem- 

^ In Hanover the members of the Stadtrath^ or ezecntive board of the 
eity, take part in the election of their oolleagaes or saceeason. In 
fieUeawig^Holatein these offioers are chosen directly by the oitisenB. 
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bersy tlie services of tlie last being obligatory and 
unpaid.^ The board manages the different depart- 
ments of the administration by means of permanent 
commissions, each of which contains in like manner 
both professional and lay members selected by the 
city council with the approval of the executive board. 
The object of the system is to enlist a large number 
of private citizens in the service of the city, the 
necessary technical knowledge being supplied by the 
presence of the professional officials. The burgomaster 
Thebnzgo- ^ ^°^7 ^® president of the executive board, 
'''*'^' and has no epecial functions; but his office 
is nevertheless the most important one in the city, 
owing to the great influence he derives &om his pro- 
fessional training and his long tenure of office. The 
occupation is, indeed, a career, for when a city is in 
need of a burgomaster it advertises for applicants, 
and often takes one who has made a reputation in a 
smaller place.^ Moreover, the appointment must be 
made for at least twelve years, and may be made for 
life ; but whatever the nominal term of office may be, 
the position is virtuaUy permanent, a good man, it is 
said, being always reappointed.' It must be added 
that, as compared with the usual pay of officials in 
Germany, the salary is very large. 

1 In the Rhine Proyinee, the cities have a right to establish either a 
board of this kind, or a single execntiye officer, — the bnrgomaster. 
Most of the cities have preferred the latter. Leolerc, ubi wprOf pfk 
609-12. 

* Goodnow, p. 333 ; Ledero, p. 611; Shaw, pp. 817-19. 

* From 1860 to 1888 Bonn had onlj two burgomasters. In fact, the 
first one was reelected for a third term of twelTe yean, but the goreni" 
ment refoaed to oonflzm him. Ledero, p. 610. 
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Like most of the agencies of local government, the 
Btadtrath exercises a double set of functions, and is 
placed under a double supervision. On the one hand, 
it is the executive organ of the city for matters of 
pioely municipal interest, and as such it is controlled 
by the city council, subject to the supervision of the 
Bezirksausschuss. On the other hand, it is intrusted 
vdth the administration of affairs affecting the whole 
state, and in these it is checked by the Regierung. 
But unlike the rural communities, this is not considered 
a sufficient guarantee of law and order. The state has, 
therefore, reserved the right to put the city police into 
the hands of a commission appointed by itself, and 
in the case of the large cities it has commonly done so.^ 
As an additional safeguard, moreover, the selection of 
the burgomaster, and in fact of all the professional 
members of the Stadtrath, requires the approval of the 
central government, which, in Bismarck's day, seems to 
have been often refused for political reasons. 

In regard to tlie actual working of local government 
in Prussia, a foreigner must express an opin- 



ion with great caution. This is especially woridnflrof 
true of the provincial and rural institutions, 
both on account of the comparatively short time they 
have been in operation, and because it is difficult to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the country districts, 

1 Of. Shaw, p. 321. Wben aeity has OTer twenty-five thoiuand inhah- 
itants, its shaie of the general or state administration is still farther 
increased, because it forms a Kreis bj itself. Under these oironmstanoes 
a Stadtaosschoss, composed of the borgomaster and foor persons elected 
bj the city conncil, is formed to act as an administratiye court, and ta 
attend to other duties usoally performed by the Kreisausschnss. 
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or to find any really decifidve test of efficiency. The 
best evidence in favor of that part of the new scheme 
consists in the fact that its aatlior, Professor Gneist, 
was well satisfied with its results.^ In the case of the 
cities, on the other hand, it is possible to form a more 
positive judgment, and this is fortunate, because in 
most countries of the present day the problem of muni- 
cipal government is more pressing and far more difficult 
than that of rural administration. The Prussian sys- 
tem has succeeded in enlisting in the public service 
the best class of citizens. Merchants, professional 
men, and even scholars, think it an honor to sit in tlie 
council, and reelections are so general that a steady 
progressive policy can be pursued. Among the pro- 
fessional officials, also, capable public servants virtually 
enjoy a permanent tenure of office. In short, politics, 
in the lower sense of the term, seems, as a rule, to have 
very little to do with the administration of the ciiy, 
which is conducted on strictly business principles ; and 
the result is not only honesty, but efficiency and econ- 
omy in a high degree.^ Unfortunately the govern- 
ment that is best administered is not necessarily perfect, 
and the Prussian municipal system seems to have one 
grave defect. Its excellence is due to the fact that 
the city is governed by the most intelligent and 
thrifty class of citizens, by those who pay the taxes, 
and hence are anxious to see that the revenues are 
carefully and wisely spent. But the preponderating 

^ See Zur VenoaUungsreform, ch. vi. ; Z>er Recktsitaatf 2d ed. pp. 314- 
fO ; ''Lea R^formes Administratiyes/' ubi tupra, 
s Cf. Shaw, pp. 311, 332-33 ; Leoleie, pp. 516-19. 
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influence given to the rich seems to be a cause of dis- 
content among the poor. Their indifference is shown 
by the small part of tlie lowest dass of tax-payers who 
take the trouble to vote at municipal elections. At 
Berlin, for example, in 1893, forty-seven and a half 
per cent, of the first class of tax-payers voted, thirty- 
seven per cent, of the second, and twenty-six and a half 
per cent, of tlie ihird.^ In Bonn tlie disproportion at 
the elections of 1885 was even greater, for sixty-four 
per cent, of the first class and sixty-six of the second 
voted, but only twenty-two of the third. In the last 
of these cities, indeed, it is a striking fact that while 
the proportion of voters in tlie first two classes had, 
on the whole, increased during the preceding ten years, 
that in the tliird had steadily diminished.' The in- 
difference on the part of tlie working-classes is not the 
result of mere apathy or lack of interest in public affairs. 
It is a symptom of a graver trouble. The large cities 
of Prussia are teeming witli socialists, whose moving 
sentiment is a profound dissatisfaction with the political 
and social condition of the state, and not least among 
their causes of discontent may be placed their small 
share in the municipal administration. The present 
system of local government certainly has not produced 
in tlie cities the harmony between tlie different classes 
which was urged as one of the chief reasons for the late 
reforms.' 

1 Shaw, pp. ao7-s. 

* The ahstention of the poor is said to be dae partly to the small im- 
portanoe of their yotes, and partly to the fact that, the yote being oral 
and public, the workmen are afraid to declare themselyes openlj in favor 
•f a candidate who is opposed bj their employers. Ledero, pp. 606-6. 

' The aetnal mnnioipal system antedates Gneisf s memoir, bat is qoite 
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I 



The smaller German States are far less important 
factors in the Empire than Pnissia, and yet a 



Gennan description of the political system of Oer- j 

many would not be complete without a refer- i 

ence to tlieir institutions. With the exception of the 
three Hanse cities, each of these States has a mo- 
narchical form of government; and, on the otiier 
hand, in all of them save the Meddenburgs, a repre- 
sentative body, elected on a more or lees extended 
suffrage, has a general control over l^islation and 
finance. The ministers, however, are nowhere respon- 
sible to tiiis body in tiie parliamentary sense, and hence 
the princes exercise personally a great deal of power. 
Throughout Germany, therefore, tlie monarchical prin- 
ciple retains its vigor ; and while the representatives of 
the people have obtained a share in tiie direction of 
public affairs, in no State have they drawn the whole 
conduct of the government into their own hands. Let 
us consider briefly these States in succession. 

The existing Saxon constitution was made in 1831, 
g^,;,,^ but since that time amendments have been 
^^^;^vm. passed extending the franchise and increasing 
8,502,684.) ^^ power of the Landtag,^ — an amendment 

in aooord with its pxinoiplef. On the other hand, when Gneiflt epoke of 
the hannonj of clmwen, he wu referring primuilj to roral ooaunnnitiefl. 
Bomhaki in a memoir of Gneiat, oommentB on the failure of hia system 
In this respeot (Arm. Amor. Acad. o/PoL SeL^ March, 1896, pp. di-OB.) 

* The popolations giyen in the text are those of the oensns of Deo. 1, 
1S90. 

* See Lenthold, Sackten^ in Marqnaidien. The constitntioBS of aU 
the German States in foroe in 1884 (ezeept the MeoUenborgs, which 
have no written oonstitatioDs) may he foond in Stoerk, Handlmdi dm 
Deuti^en Ver/attungen. 
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leqmring in each chamber the presence of ihree quar- 
ters of the members and a vote of two thirds of ^ose 
present.^ In order to prevent conflicts on constitu- 
tional questions, there has been established in Saxony 
and in some of the other (rerman States a special tri- 
bunal, called the Staatageriehtahofy composed of six 
judges selected by the King, and six members of the 
Landtag, three of whom are chosai by each of the 
chambers. The duties of this body consist in tiying 
impeachments, and deciding any disputes about the 
interpretation of the constitution. 

At the head of tlie state is the King,' whose admin- 
istrative authority and power to issue ordinances ap- 
pear to be, if anything, even more extensive than in 
most of the G^erman States. His control over legisla- 
tion is also unusually wide, for not only do all laws 
require his consent, but he can require the Landtag to 
accept or reject a bill without amendment in the form 
in which he chooses to present it. Moreover, in case 
the Landtag fails to vote such supplies as the ministers 
think necessary, he can collect and expend the taxes for 
a year on his own authority. The constitution contains, 
indeed, the customary provision about countersignature 
by a minister; but in Germany this does not practi* 

^ If the propoaal oomes from the Chamben and not from the erown, 
the amendment matt pass two aQooenive Laodtage, a pioyiaion which 
■hows a eoriona dread of popolar impnlae, eonaidering the faet that in aU 
eaaet an amendment reqoirea the royal assent 

* The constitation is mentioned before the King for the sake of con- 
Tenienoe, hot the reader mnst not suppose that the rojal prerogatives 
axe in any sense derived from that instmment. On the oontracy, aoeord- 
ing to the German view of the matter, the oonstitation merely limits the 
I by the oiown of iti own inherent powen. 
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cally limit the personal authority of the monarchy be* 
cause he appoints and removes ihe ministers at wilL 

The Standeversammlung, or Assembly of Estates, 
which must be summoned to a regular Landtag at 
least every other year, consists of two chambers. The 
first contains the royal princes; certain nobles; high 
officials, clerical, educational, and municipal ; members 
appointed by the crown; and representatives elected 
by certain privileged bodies. The second is composed 
of thirty-seven members from the cities and forty-five 
from the countiy, each of whom is chosen by direct 
secret ballot in a separate district fixed by the Minister 
of iiie Interior.^ The franchise extends to all men who 
pay three marks a year in taxes on land or income, and 
the term is six years, one third of the members retiring 
every two years. The budget and all laws require the 
consent of the Landtag, as do all treaties touching 
matters that fall within its competence.^ It has also 
power to address the crown, to initiate legislation, and 
to impeach and interpellate the ministers, who have, of 
course, a right to be present and speak on all occa- 
sions. According to the old (rerman custom, it chooses 
a permanent committee of its own members {Landtags' 
ausschus8)y which continues to act between the ses- 
sions, and whose chief duty is to help in the administra- 
tion of the public debt.' 

^ A ploralitj eleota. Tba members are peid. From a fear of the 
growing power of tbe Soeialisti the thxee-daas system of eleotum was 
introdnoed early in 1S80. 

' If the chambers do not agree abont any measuroi inelnding the 
budget, a oonferenoe oommittee is appointed, and the report of this 
body is considered as adopted unless rejected by a two thirds majozilj 
in one of the chambers. 

* This body exists inmost of the German States. 
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The administrative system and the method of local 
government bear in their general traits a considerable 
resemblance to those of Prussia. 

In Bavaria^ the constitation, which dates from ISIS, 
was modeled a good deal on that of the king- BaTaria. 
dom of Westphalia, and in spite of later ^^.?^^ 
changes bears the trace of French ideas. The ^^^^^ 
process of amendment is somewhat peculiar, for not 
only is a two thirds vote required in each chamber on 
three separate occasions, but the right of the Landtag 
to propose amendments, which was originally denied 
altogether, is still restricted. 

The King^ has the usual powers, and tliere is the 
ordinary provision that his acts must be countersigned. 
By royal ordinance, indeed, the most important acts 
require the signatures of all tlie ministers* 

The Landtag has two chambers, of which one, tlie 
Reichsrath^ is composed of the royal princes, of crown 
officers and high ecclesiastics, of mediatized nobles, and 
of members appointed by the king in heredity or for 
life. The other, the AhgeordnetenkammeTy consists 
of one hundred and fifty-nine members chosen for six 
years by electors, who in turn are chosen by the peo- 
ple, the franchise extending to all men who pay direct 
state taxes.' The electoral districts retururirom one to 
four members apiece; and, subject to certain general 
provisions of law, are determined not by statute but by 

^ See Von Seydel, Bayem^ in MarqnardseiL ^ 

* The preBent King being insane, the lojal power is aetoajl^ ezBieiBed 
by his uncle Luitpold as legent 

* The ballot is secret An absolute majoritj is required for electjoo. 
The members are paid. 

VOL. I. 
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the administratioii^ — a power of which the ministera 
have made use more than once to change the districts 
on the eve of election in hopes of obtaining a majority 
favorable to themselyes. 

The Landtag, which must be regularly summoned 
every other year, has practically control over the budget 
of expenses. Moreover, all laws which alter existing 
statutes, or touch personal freedom or property, require 
its consent, as do all direct taxes, and all changes in 
the indirect ones. The traces of French influence may 
be seen both in tlie restrictions placed upon it, and in 
the extent of tlie powers granted to it ; for the cham- 
bers are forbidden to debate matters that do not fall 
within their competence, or to issue addresses to the 
people, but, on the other hand, they are given unusual 
authority in the matter of holding inquests, requiring 
information, and interpellating the ministers.^ 

The Bavarian local government does not resemble 
the Prussian so closely as does that of Saxony, but, 
except in tlie cities, there is a similar effort to give a 
^cial share of power to tlie larger tax-payers, although 
the principle is worked out in a ruder form.' 

The political history of Bavaria since 1869 has 
hinged upon the struggle on the part of the Ultiar 
montanes to make the cabinet responsible in the parliar 

1 A ministor mntt aiiBwer an mterpellation or ezplsm his leasons for 
not doing so. His answer maj be followed by a debate, bnt no moiioB 
ean be made at that time. The ministers haTe» as nsuali a right to speak 
in the ehambers. 

t In Bayaria, there is a system of administratiTe courts. There is also 
a Staatsrath with adyisoiy liinetions» bat its duties are not Tery im- 
portant 
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mentaiy sense of the term.^ In 1869, and again in 
1870, they succeeded in forcing out of office one or 
two ministers who were peculiarly obnoxious to them, 
but with these exceptions their efforts have failed, — 
a result which is the more extraordinary because they 
have had a small but almost uninterrupted majorily 
in the popular house, while the ministers, although 
not always in harmony among themselves, and by no 
means the representatives of any party, have pursued 
in tlie main a decidedly liberal policy.^ The success of 
the ministers in maintaining themselves in office in the 
&ce of a majority often bitterly hostile has been due 
partly to their dexterity in making timely concessions, 
partly to the help of Ihe Beichsrath, which has usually 
been on their side, but above all, to the determined 
support of the crown. The entrance of Bavaria into 
the Empire, for example, was due to tlie personal con- 
victions of King Louis, and it may be doubted whether, 
if the cabinet had been responsible to the deputies, 
Bavaria would ever have taken that step. The un- 
willingness of the King to select his ministers among 
the Clericals is due to the fact that they are extreme in 
their views. In no other country of Europe, except 
Belgium, do tlie priests take such an active part in pol- 
itics, the wide suffrage rendering their influence over 
the peasants a controlling factor at elections. Hence 

1 See a series of artioles by MHUer, in Umert ZeU for 1870, 1874 
1883^ 1887, and 1891. 

* At the elections of Jnlj, 1893, the Ultraxnontanes lost their majority. 
The seats they lost were won, however, not by the Liberals, bat by the 
Soeial Democrats and the Peasants' League, both radical bodies, who now 
hold the balance of power. 
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the government cannot accept the guidance of the 
Clericals -without submitting to the dictation of the 
church ; and even Prince Luitpold, who had formerly 
been in sympathy with them, found himself compelled 
on becoming Regent to follow the policy of the late 
King. 

The difficulties in the political situation at home 
have to some extent thrown the King into the arms 
of the Emperor, and brought about a greater harmony 
between the courts of Munich and Berlin than would 
probably have existed otherwise. The result is, how- 
ever, due to another cause also ; for, in speaking of her 
position in the Empire, it must be remembered that 
the reserved rights of Bavaria are greater in appear- 
ance than in reality, and that her King has more 
the show than the power of an independent sovereign. 
As has been remarked, he has a right to appoint 
ambassadors without the power to make treaties, and 
he has an army which he cannot command in time 
of war.^ His share in the federal administration is 
chiefly advisory, and hence his influence depends to a 
great extent on the cordiality of his relations with the 
imperial government. 

The constitution of Wurtemberg is one of those 

granted in 1819, shortly after the formation 

berg. ^' of the old Germanic Confederation; but it 

■q.in.;pop., has, of coursc, been seriously modified at 

2,036,522.) ,. ' . ' , . , !» 1 1 

dinerent times, a two thirds vote of both 
chambers being required for amendment. 

^ <<La Bavi^re et I'Empire Allemand," Junon, Annales de CEeoU 
Vbre des Sciences Pd^ 1892, p. 283. 
* See Gaupp, WUrUemberg^ in Marqaarcbeii. 
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The King can do no political act (except conferring 
titles of nobility) without the signature of a minister, 
and all his most important acts must be considered 
by the whole cabinet. Acting through his ministers, 
however, his authority is unusually extensive, even for 
a German sovereign ; for he has the sole right of ini- 
tiative in financial matters, and his power to take meas^ 
ures for the safety of the state in case of necessity 
is not limited to the times when the chambers are not 
in session. Nor does an ordinance issued under this 
power need to be submitted to them for approval.^ 

The legislature, which still bears the old name of 
Standeversammlungy or Assembly of Estates, consists 
of a House of Lords, which has a composition similar 
to that of the Upper House in Bavaria, and a House 
of Deputies, containing ninety-three members elected 
for six years. Of these ninety-three, thirteen are 
members of the landowning nobility chosen by their 
peers, nine are high dignitaries of the Protestant and 
Catholic churches, and one is the Chancellor of the 
University, while the seven principal cities and the 
sixty-three rural districts elect one deputy apiece by 
manhood suffrage.' This is the only lower house in 

1 It is Qimeoessaiy to lepeat that the crown has power to dissolye the 
ABsembly, and that all laws require its assent, as these rights exist in every 
monarchical German State. The same thing is tme (ezoept in the two 
Mecklenburgs) of the neoessity of a oountersignatore for all acts of the 
crown, and of the right of the ministers to speak in the chambers. 
Curiously enough, the Assembly of Wurtemberg, on account of its jeal- 
ousy of the ministers, has refused to give them a general privilege of 
addressing committees. 

' The election is direct and the ballot secret, the choice being made by 
absolute majority and haHotage, As usual in Germany, the age of voting 
is twenty-five years. The members are paid. 
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Germany that contains privileged members, and also 
the only one where members are elected by direct 
universal suffrage.^ The Assembly most be summoned 
to meet once in three years, but is, in £act, caUed 
together eveiy year. All laws, appropriations, and 
taxes,' and certain treaties, require its consent; and, 
in accordance with historic traditions, which formerly 
prevailed in all the German States, the public debt is 
managed by officials chosen by the houses in joint 
session and confirmed by the King, these officials being 
under the direction of committees of the Assembly. In 
order to prevent the houses from becoming too inde- 
pendent, they are forbidden to hold any conmiuniea- 
tions, either directly or through their committees, with 
any state officials or other persons except the ministers; 
and although they may interpellate the latter, they 
cannot oblige them to answer. There is a standing 
committee, elected by the houses in joint session, whose 
duty consists in watching over constitutional rights, 
directing the management of the public debt, and giv- 
ing advice on financial matters when the Assembly is 
not in session. 

Local seU-govemment in Wurtemberg is much less 
developed than in Prussia, and is far more under state 
tutelage.' 

^ That is the omly one in any German State that has two ehamben. 

* The House of Loids has no power to amend the budget passed hj 
the deputies. If it rejects this bodget, the pocdtive and negatiye votes m 
both honses axe ooanted, and the majority thus f oond is decisive. 

' There is in Wurtemberg a system of administratiTe justice, and 
there is a spedal ooort to deoide constitutional controversies, part of 
whose members are appointed hj the King, and part elected l^ ths 
chambers. 
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The reader wiU no doubt have observed that the 
political organkation of Wortemberg is very far from 
liberal, even if judged by German standards^ and yet 
the actual policy of the government has been by no 
means unprogressive.^ The cause of this paradox is 
to be found in the character of the people, for there 
is no party in the state that can properly be called 
reactionary, but there is a powerful body of radicals, 
imbued with French ideas, who have repeatedly de- 
manded a single representative chamber elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and it is chiefly a dread of the extreme 
principles of these men that has prevented any revi- 
sion of the existing constitution. The result is that, 
while the undemocratic forms have been retained, the 
country has been ruled by a ministry of moderate pro- 
gressive views supported by the Oonservatives and 
National liberals. This condition has lasted many 
years, for the present head of the cabinet, von Mitt- 
nacht, has held a portfolio continuously since 1867, 
and has had no serious difficulty with the Assem- 
bly smce the war with France in 1870. Two things 
about the political history of Wurtemberg are especially 
noteworthy. The first is that, as in the other South 
German States, politics turn to a great extent on 
imperial questions, interpellations and motions being 
constantiy made in regard to the instructions of the 
delegates to the Bundesrath. The second is that, 
unlike Bavaria, but like most other continental states, 
the deputies are divided not into two great parties, 

^ Some aooonnt of the reoent politioal hiatory of Wvatemherg may be 
foand in Uruere ZeU im 1809, 1875, 1888, and 1801. 
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but into a nninber of groupB. In Wortemberg there 
are four of these^ — the ConservativeBi the National 
Liberals, the Democrats, and the Clericals ; the first two 
supporting the government, and the others forming 
the opposition. 

s^^^ In Baden ^ the constitution dates from 

iJ^^SJ*?^^ 1818, but has been frequently amended, any 
i,657,w.) change requiring a two thirds vote of botii 
chambers* 

The Grand Duke has the usual powers of a German 
monarch, and there is the universal provision about 
countersignatures. 

Of the two chambers of the Landstdnde^ one is 
composed of the princes of the ducal house, of a 
Catholic bishop and a Protestant dignitary, of a pro- 
fessor chosen by each of the two universities, of the 
heads of the great noble families, of eight members 
elected by the nobles of the second grade, and finally, 
of eight members appointed by the Grand Duke for 
the session. The other chamber consists of sixty-three 
members, elected by universal suffrage and indirect 
secret ballot, in fifty-fdx districts which are not exactly 
equal in population, but are based to some extent on 
taxation. The term of this chamber is four years, one 
half of the members being elected every two years. 
The Landstande must be summoned at least every 
other year. All taxes, loans, and expenditures,' and 

^ Sehenkel, Baden^ in Maiqnardieii. 

* In OMe of neoeintj, the government has the naoal power to epend 
money without the ooneent of the Landatllnde, sabjeot to their tabseqaent 
approval. In eaae of war, it oan alio levy tazea. Whenever a budget haa 
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all laws which affect the freedom or property of the 
citizens, require its consent. This leaves a considerable 
room for legislation by ordinance; and although the 
domain in which the government makes laws without 
the consent of the chambers has been constantly nar- 
rowing in practice, the crown still controls, as in most 
of the German States, the organization of the adminis- 
trative service, except so far as its power is limited 
by the necessity of providing for the salaries in the 
budget. 

The system of local government in Baden resembles 
closely that of Prussia. In it the larger tax-payers are 
given an especial share of power, chiefly by means of 
the three-class method of election. Baden has also a 
series of administrative courts similar to the Prussian, 
and in fact she was the first of the German States 
to create independent tribunals of this character.^ 

Baden has been on the whole the most liberal of the 
German States, and, except for the reactionary period 
between 1850 and 1860, the government has steadily 
pursued a progressive policy. It has also been de- 
cidedly national in its tendencies. As early as 1860, 
both the ministers and the chambers favored a closer 
union of Germany ; and although the Grand Duke was 

not been voted^ the goTenunent omi oontinae to ooUeet the existing tazet 
for six months. A provision of this nature b oommon, especially in the 
smaller States. If the npper chamber rejects the badget, the same 
practice is followed as in Wnrtemberg. 

^ Before any official can be sned or prosecuted, his superior can require 
from the highest administratiTC court a decision whether the act com- 
plained of is contrary to law» and the opinion so given is binding on the 
ordinazy courts. 
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forced by ciroumstancefi to take the aide of Austria in 
1866^ his troops displayed suoh a masterly inactivity 
that the general ^was accused of being a traitor to 
tibe South German allies. After the inur, Baden was 
anxious to be admitted to the North German Con- 
federation, and, as her geographical position made this 
impossible for a time, her goyemment maintained a 
close harmony with Prussia, until the war with France 
brought about the union of all Germany in the Empire. 
In the Chamber of Deputies the ministers are op- 
posed by the Clericals and Democrats, and rely for 
support upon the Liberal or National Liberal party, 
whose majority, sometimes overwhehning and some- 
times narrow, has continued without a break for more 
than thirty years. While, however, this party has, on 
the whole, acted in harmony with the cabinet, the 
relation between the two has been very different from 
that which exists in a parliamentary system. The 
majority has occasionally rejected or modified seriously 
the measures proposed by the government, and in 1880 
it forced out of o&ee a minister whose concessions to 
the church it did not approve. At one time, indeed, 
the Liberals complained that a new cabinet had been 
formed without consulting them or including any of 
their members, and that the government did not 
suficientiy consider their opinions ; but the breach was 
healed by the aggressive attitude of the Clericals and 
Democrats, which caused the Liberals to rally to the 
support of the ministers against their common enemies.^ 

1 This was in 1S6S. Tbe neuMt approaeh to a pagliamentoiy dhaage 
of miniftexB ooonned In ISOO, when a reactionary cabinet was replaeed 
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In Hesse/ again, the constitation, originally made in 
1820, though seriously modified, is still in ^^^ 
force, the amendments requiring a two thirds ^^. p^, 
vote of both chambers. m^dd,) 

At the head of the government is the (Jrand Duke, 
who rules by means of a cabinet composed of a Minis- 
ter of State and two other chiefs of departments. 

The first chamber of the Standeversammlung, or 
legislature, is similar to that of Baden,' while the sec- 
ond is chosen by electors, in their turn chosen by 
men who pay an income tax. There are in all fifty 
members, of whom ten are allotted to the cities, and 
the rest to the forty country districts, the urban and 
rural districts being carefully separated according to 
the German custom, in order to prevent the cily voters 
from being swamped by the peasants. The members 
are elected for six years, one half being renewed 
every three years. The legislature has the same 
powers as in Baden ; but, in order to avoid deadlocks 
between the chambers, there is a curious provision, 
resembling that which regulates the voting of the 
budget in Wurtemberg and Baden. In case one of 
the chambers rejects a bill, the government may 
submit it at the ne3ct session; and if one chamber 

by a libend one In eomeqnenee of a Tote of the eliamber ; but the 
change would probably not have taken plaoe against the personal opinionB 
of the Grand Doke. Mttller has giyen a sketch of the history of Baden, 
in his articles in Umere Zeii^ in 1872, 1883» and 1891. 

^ See GareiSy ITetM, in Marqnardsen. 

* It is interesting to noto that among the families possessmg hereditary 
seats is still found that of Baron Biedesel, who commanded the Hessians 
In the A m ftr ^ ffl p BeTolutiQii. 
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again refuses to pass it, the government may never- 
theless treat it as accepted^ provided the whole number 
of af&rmative votes in both chambers exceeds the total 
negative vote.* 

The local government and the system of administra- 
tive justice have been copied from Prussia. 

The constitution of Oldenburg,' made in 1852, may 
^^ be classed among those in which, from a 
'np«^. ^™^*"* point of view, the amount of self- 
government is quite lai^. It has worked 
smoothly and well ; but in framing it a peculiar diffi- 
culty was presented by the geographical division of 
the territory, for the State consists of one large tract 
of land and two small outlying districts. One of these, 
the principality of Birkenfeld, lies far to the south, 
while the other, the principality of Lubeck, is close 
to the city of that name. Each of the two princi- 
palities is administered by a government board subordi- 
nate to the ministers, and has an elected council, which 
has a right to make suggestions and complaints about 
affairs specially affecting the principality, and must, 
indeed, be consulted in regard to them. These local 
organs have, therefore, an advisory voice about meas- 
ures that have a peculiar local interest, but the final 
determination rests with the Grrand Duke and the 
Landtag which represents every part of the State. 
This system, although not perfectly satisfactory, has 
in practice given a suficient influence to the opinions 
of the outlying districts. In Oldenburg, as in all the 

^ This does not apply to amendments of the oonstitataoiL 
' Becker, OiderUwrg, in Margnardsen. 
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monaichical German States that remain to be con- 
sidered, the Landtag consists of a single chamber. It 
is composed of thirly-four members^ chosen by the 
tax-payers, the method of election being indirect, and 
the ballot secret. The term is three years, and a 
session must be held at least once during that period. 
The inconvenience that might arise from the infre- 
quency of its meetings is to some extent obviated 
by its election of an Au88chu88y or conunittee, which 
is charged with the duty of watching over the inter- 
ests of the Landtag and seeing that its votes are 
carried out, and which is authorized to consent to 
new laws and appropriations that are urgent but not 
important enough to warrant a special session of the 
Landtag. 

The officials in Oldenburg are subject to the ordinary 
courts to a greater extent than is usual in Germany ; 
but, on the other hand, there are no administrative 
courts, — an omission which Becker explains by point- 
ing out that the evil which has made these courts a 
necessity in other German States, that is, the abuse 
of administrative power for party purposes, does not 
exist here. The conflicts between the different classes 
which have brought so much bitterness into party strife 
in Germany find no place in Oldenburg, for there is 
neither a powerful nobility nor a large city population. 
In fact, the Landtag, which has become more and 
more exclusively composed of peasants, is no longer 
divided into parties; and the Grand Duke, who has 
been a wise and philanthropic ruler, has scarcely any 

^ The memben are paid. 
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difficulties of a politioal nature with the repreeentatiyes 
of the people. 

In Brunsmck^ the constitution was made in 1832^ 
^g^^^^^^j^ and requires for amendment a vote of two 
CAjMh 1^^ thirds of all the members of the Landesver^ 
%77i.r sammlung. The nominal head of the state 
is the hereditary Duke, but the present possessor of 
the crown is not the actual ruler of the country. The 
late Duke was the last member of his branch of the 
family, and the next heir, the Duke of Oumberland, 
son of the King of Hanover, refused to acquiesce in 
the annexation of that kingdom by Prussia. Now the 
government of Brunswick by a prince hostile to Prussia, 
and out of sympathy with the political organization of 
Germany, would have produced constant friction ; and 
therefore an amendment to the constitution was adopted 
in 1879, providing for a regency on the death of the 
reigning Duke. When this happened in 1884 Prince 
Albert, a member of the Prussian royal house, was 
chosen Regent, and exercises the ducal powers. 

The Landesversammlung is elected for four years, 
and must be called together twice as often.' Its com- 
position is singularly complicated. It contains forty- 
six members, of whom ten are chosen by the cities, 
twelve by the rural communes, three by the clergy of 
the Evangelical church, and twenly-one by various 
classes of tax-payers. The powers of the body are no 
less complex than its organization. Statutes which 

^ Otto, BrauM^weigf in Marqvardaen. 

* Until the amendment of Maroh 26, 1S88, it wm elected for m 
j^UBf one half being renewed ererj three yean. 
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amend the oonstitation, change organic institutions, or 
affect the financial, military, crindnal, or private civil 
laws, require its consent, but it need only be consulted 
about others, including police r^ralations to which 
small penalties are attached. The l^islative power is, 
however, further complicated by the existence of an 
Ausschuss elected by tiie Landesversammlung, and pos- 
sessing an independent right to give its consent to a 
large class of statutes when that body is not in ses- 
sion.^ 

The local government resembles that of Prussia, and 
there is a system of administrative courts, the members 
of which are, however, all government officials. 

The constitution of Anhalt' dates from 1859, when 
the State was divided between two dukes; j^j^^^ 
but after it became united under one head ^!*.^.^ 
by the extinction of one of the ducal lines in ^'^-^ 
1863, a number of important amendments were passed. 

The Duke rules by means of a Mimstry of State, 
which is composed of a single minister and a number 
of councillors. 

1 Wben the oonstitatioii is Tiolatad^ and in oertain other preooribed 
OMes, the Ansachius oan eall the legifllatoze together. In addition to 
the powers mentioned in the text, the Landesyersammlnng can initiate 
legislation^ demand redress of grieTanoes, and impeach public officials. 
It also elects for life a Landiyndicm^ who acts as its clerk and general 
adviser, having for this pnrpose a right to examine the administration of 
the finances. In case the taxes are not voted, the government has a right 
to oontinne to collect them for another year. As is not uncommon in 
the Grerman States, it is provided that the LaDdesversammlnng most not 
zefnse the appropriations needed for expenses oonstitutionalljr incurred, 
hot may make its own estimate of their amoont. It is not clearly settled 
what happens in case of disagreement on this pomt 

* FietseheTy AnhaU^ in Marqnardsea. 
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The Landtags elected for six years, consists of thirty- 
six members, of whom two are appointed by the Duke, 
eight are chosen by the persons who pay a tax of 
twenty-one marks on land, and two by those who pay 
a tax of fifteen marks on trade, while the remaining 
twenty-four members are chosen by universal sufiErage, 
indirect elections, and secret ballot, fourteen of them 
being allotted to the cities, and ten to the rural districts. 
The Landtag must be summoned at least once in three 
years, but in fact meets every year. Its approval is 
required for the budget and for all laws which affect 
the constitution or the rights or property of citizens, 
and in practice no laws are enacted without its consent. 
It can amend bills; and although it has strictly no right 
of initiative, it can request the enactment of statutes. 

While dealing with Anhalt, it may be observed that 
in this duchy, as in many of the smaller German 
States, the administration of justice is not entirely 
conducted by the courts of the State. Thus the 
duchy has no supreme court of her own, an appeal 
from her highest court lying to one of the neighboring 
Prussian tribunals. This method of combining for 
the maintenance of courts, which is a striking illustra- 
tion of the absence of petty jealousy on the part of the 
German sovereigns, gives to the smaller States a better 
judiciary than they could afford by themselves, and 
also confers on the whole country some of the advan- 
tages of judicial centralization. 

The constitution of Waldeck^ was made in 1852, 
and modified in 1878. Amendments require a two 

1 B(»ttoher, Waldeck, in Marquardaen. 
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thirds vote of the Landtag. The nominal head of the 
state is the Prince, who still retains the insig- 
nia of the reigning sovereign, but has really (Area, m 
surrendered all his powers into the hands of wiSii***^" 
the King of Prussia, in consideration of the assumption 
by the latter of a part of the expense caused by the union 
of Grermany and the adoption of universal military 
service. This arrangement was made in 1867 for ten 
years by a treaty ratified by the Landtag. At the expi- 
ration of that time it was renewed for ten years more, 
and finally in 1887 was prolonged indefinitely, subject 
to termination on notice given by the Prince. By its 
terms the King of Prussia takes the place of the Prince 
for the whole internal government, except so far as the 
church and the domains of the crown are concerned. 
The Prince reserved, it is true, the prerogative of par- 
don, and the right of giving his consent to changes in 
the constitution and to statutes, but he agreed at the 
same time that he would make no use of these powers 
that might be disagreeable to Prussia.^ He retained also 
the nominal control of foreign relations, including the 
right to make treaties and to appoint the member of 
the Bundesrath, but these powers are exercised through 
the Landesdirector, who is appointed by the King of 
Prussia. The Prince can, indeed, object to the person 
selected for the office, but in that case his authority is 
limited to choosing between two other persons nomi- 
nated by the Eling. During the continuance of the 

^ The formula for the promnlgatioii of laws recites that they are en- 
acted by the King of Prassia in accordance with the treaty, and with the 
eonsent of the jPrince and of the Landtag. 

VOL, L 
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treaty, therefore, all the sovereign rights of fhe Prince 
are practically transferred to the Fmssian monarch. 
The latter appoints the officers of state, who take an 
oath of allegiance to him; and in fact the administra- 
tion is conducted largely by Prussian officials. Justice^ 
moreover, is administered in the last instance by the 
Prussian courts; and, in short, the country is ruled in 
many respects like a Prussian province, a condition 
which is emphasized by the fact that the acts of the 
King are countersigned not only by the Landesdirector 
in accordance with the laws of Waldeck, but also by a 
minister at Berlin as acts of the Prussian crown. 

The Landtag, which is chosen for three years, and 
must be summoned annually, is composed of fifteen 
members elected indirectly by the three-class system.^ 
This system is also applied in the local government, 
which bears a strong resemblance to that of Prussia. 

The constitution of lippe-Detmold ' was made in 
1836, but the organization of the Landtag 
3^489 ^^ changed in 1876, a two thirds vote of 
Ba^r^' that body being required for amendments. 
The Prince rules partly through a single 
Minister of State, and partly by means of a govern- 
ment board, an old-fashioned institution, formerly very 
common in Germany. 

The Landtag, which has the usual powers, is com- 
posed of twenty-one members chosen by direct vote 
and secret ballot on the three-class system.^ It is elected 

^ The Toting is oraL The memben axe paid, and the powen of ih» 
body are broader than in many of the States. 
' FaUanann, L^ope^ in Marqnaxdsen. 
* The members are paid. 
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for four years, and must be summoned at least every 
other year. 

In population, Schaumbnrg^Idppe^ is the smallest of 
all the German States, but the hereditary 
Prince enjoys the powers of a sovereign on bm^Lippe. 
equality with the rest* The constitution, sq.m. :pop., 
which dates from 1868, was amended in 1879. 

The Landtag has a curious organization. It con- 
tains fifteen members, of whom two represent the crown 
domains and are appointed by the Prince, one is chosen 
by the landowning nobility, another by the clergy, and 
a third by the lawyers, doctors, and schoolmasters, while 
of the other ten three are elected by the cities, and 
seven by the rural districts. Its term is six years, but 
it meets annually. The yearly budget, all laws and all 
treaties which affect commerce or impose burdens or 
duties on the state or on individuals, require its con- 
sent, and it has the power of initiative. It also elects 
an Ausschuss of three members to watch over its 
rights while it is not in session. 

We now come to the Thuringian States, a group of 
eight small principalities lying in the centre 
of Germany, broken fragments of the terri- 
tory possessed by the Ernestine branch of the 
House of Saxony. The territory has, indeed, been 
subdivided in a singular way, most of these little priu- 
cipalities consisting of two or more tracts of land, 
which are separated from one another. They retain, 
however, some joint institutions, which recall their 
common origin. Thus the four Saxon duchies still 
1 Bdmen, Sehaumburg'Lippe, in Marqnardieii. 
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Tnaintain a common university at Jena^ and the Ober- 
landesgerioht at the same place acts as a court of 
appeal for all Thuringia (except Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen)^ as well as for some of the adjoining parts of 
Prussia. 

Saxe- Weimar/ the largest of these principalities^ has 

the oldest constitution in Grermanj. It was 

Weiiiiar. granted in 1816, but the powers of the 

% 091 r^'' Landtag were enlarged in 1850, amendments 

requiring a two thirds vote of that body and 

the presence of three quarters of the members. 

The sovereign is the Grand Duke, who is assisted 
by a cabinet composed of the Minister of State and two 
other heads of departments, all his acts being counter- 
signed by one of these three officials. 

The Landtag consists of thirty-one members, of 
whom one is elected by the landowning nobility, four 
by the other landowners who have an income of three 
thousand marks, five by persons having an income of 
the same size from other sources, and twenty-one by 
electors chosen by universal suffrage. Professor Meyer 
is of opinion that the privilege given to the rich classes 
has proved an advantage by insuring the presence 
in the legislature of men of culture; but he thinks 
tiiat the indirect method of choosing the representa- 
tives of the people at large has had the bad effect of 
making the voters indifferent, and to this system he 
attributes the fact that in the larger cities scarcely 
ten per cent, of the voters go to the polls. One finds 
it a little difficult to understand why the placing of an 

^ Meyer, Sachsen'Weimar'EitefMch^ in Marquardaen. 
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additional cog-wheel in the electoral machinery should 
produce that result. But a sufficient cause of a lack 
of interest on the part of the voters m&j, perhaps, be 
found in the fact that the popular representatives form 
only two thirds of the Landtag, whose powers, more- 
over, are rather limited, and whose reg^ular sessions are 
held only once during its term of three years, — a term 
for which the budget also is voted. 

In the local government, the principle of giving 
special privileges to the higher tax-payers is applied 
in the smaller communes, but not in the larger ones. 
In none of these small states are there any administra- 
tive courts. 

In Saxe-Meiningen^ the constitution dates from 1829, 
but has been amended, notably by acts passed 
in 1873 and 1875. The Duke governs by MeiSngen. 
means of a minister, and a number of other SL'^i^** 
heads of departments, of which there have 
been of late years only two. 

The Landtag, whose powers are somewhat broader 
than usual, contains twenty-four members ; four being 
elected in two districts by persons who pay a tax of 
fidxty marks on land, four in four districts by persons 
who pay certain other taxes, and sixteen in as many 
separate districts by all the other citizens voting directly. 
The term is six years, and the budget is triennial, but 
in fact the Landtag meets every year. 

As in Saxe- Weimar, the higher tax-payers have a 
privileged vote in the smaller communes, but not in 
the cities. 

1 Kiroher, Sachsen'Memmgen^ in MargnaHmn. 
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The two dachies of Coburg and €h>tha^ are not con* 
g^^^ tiguous, although each of them comprises 

^ G^tiuL ^^i^^te o^ 1^^<1 indoBed in the territory of the 
iq^- wm ^^^^^ ^^*^ 1852, moreover, their only po- 
^^^^') litical connection was the fact that they had 
the same sovereign, bat in that year the Duke, after 
trying in vain to consolidate them, succeeded in getting 
a common constitution adopted which created a union 
of a strangely federal character. Certain matters are 
declared to be common to both duchies. These are : 
the relations to the Duke, to the Empire, and to for- 
eign countries ; the constitution ; the joint Landtag ; 
the ministry ; the courts ; the archives ; and the laws 
governing the conduct of officials. The matters not 
common to both duchies are the ordinary internal 
administration, the schools, churches, and finance. 

The Duke^ governs by means of a joint ministry, 
which is, however, divided into two sections, one for 
the special affairs of each duchy, the joint affairs being 
confided to the section to which the Minister of State 
happens to belong. This officer is at the head of the 
whole ministry, and in practice is treated as solely re- . 
sponsible for all the acts of both sections. The subor- 
dinate officials are partly joint and partly several, but 
are governed in all cases by the common administra- 
tive laws. 

The legislative system is even more complicated. 
Each duchy has a separate Landtag, elected by indirect 
vote for four years by all citizens who pay a direct tax 

' Forkel, Sachsen-Cohurg und QoQia^ in MarqnardBeii. 
* The present soyeieign is tbe Duke of Edinburgh. 
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and have households of their own. These bodies meet 
regularly in the first and fourth years of their terms, 
and attend to all matters which are not common. The 
Landtag of Coburg contains eleven members, that of 
Gotha nineteen, and these thirty meet together at least 
once every four years to form a joint Landtag, whose 
competence extends to those affairs which are made 
common by the constitution, or are subsequently 
declared to be such. In order, however, to protect 
the representatives from Coburg from being outvoted 
by their colleagues, it is provided that no amendment 
shall be made in the constitution, no addition shall be 
made to the common affairs, and no change shall be 
made in the administrative organization whereby an 
office is transferred from one duchy to the other, 
without the consent of a majority of the representa- 
tives from each duchy. 

The finances, as we have seen, are not common to 
the two duchies, and hence the joint Landtag does not 
vote a budget. It merely approves the estimates for 
joint expenses, and thereupon these are inserted in the 
budgets of the separate Landtags in the proportion of 
three tenths for Coburg and seven tenths for Gotha. 

Considering the size of the community, one feels, 
in eiuunining this complicated mechanism, as if he 
were studying entomology with a microscope. 

The constitution of Saxe-Altenburg,^ which was 
made in 1832 and modified in 1870, can be Saze-Aiten- 
amended by the Duke and the Landtafi^ with- (a^ sii 

BQ. m* ; pop- 

r X hhj special formalities. The Duke gov- i7o,864.) 

^ Sonnenkalby Sadisen-AUenburfff in MarqnaidBen. 
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ems "wiih ihe aid of a cabinet, oompoBed of ihe Minia* 
ter of State and two other heads of departments. 

In the Landtag, which is elected for three years, the 
representation of property is carried out more elabo- 
rately than in any other State. Of the thirty mem- 
bers, nine are chosen in as many districts by the largest 
tax-payers, the line being drawn so high that only one 
person is admitted into this class for every five hundred 
inhabitants of the district. The other twenty-one seats 
are distributed among seven districts (three urban and 
four rural) returmng three members apiece, one deputy 
being elected by each of the three classes into which 
the remaining tax-payers of the district are divided. 
The franchise extends, therefore, only to persons who 
pay a tax, and these are divided into four classes ac- 
cording to the amount of taxes they pay, the highest 
class choosing nine representatives and the other three 
seven apiece.^ The powers of the Landtag are more 
circumscribed than usual. It has no authority to ini- 
tiate legislation, but only a general right of petition ; 
and, apparently from a fear that an assembly chosen 
by tax-payers might have a tendency to parsimony, 
it is provided that the Landtag shall not reduce the 
appropriations for current expenses below the amounts 
granted in the previous budget without the consent of 
the government.' 

^ The three-olass system of election is also applied in the loeal goTem- 
ment, which is not unlike that of Prnssia. 

' The budget is voted for three years at a time. There is a proTisioo, 
which is common in the smaller States, that in case of a failure to agree 
on the budget the goyemment can continue to coUect and expend the 
existing taxes for another year. In Schwanburg>Badolstadt this can be 
done for three years. 
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In Schwarzburg-Budolstadt/ the constitution^ made 
in 1854, and amended in 1861 and 1870, can goh^^a^ 
be changed only by a two thirds vote of the JSSEf ''^'''' 
Landtag when tiiree quarters of the members i^;.^p., 
are present. The sovereign of the State is ^'®®^^ 
the Prince, whose cabinet consists of a Minister and 
three other heads of departments. 

The Landtag contains sixteen members, four of 
whom are elected in separate districts by persons who 
pay one hundred and twenty marks in direct taxes, the 
remaining twelve being chosen in separate districts by 
all the odier tax-payers.^ The term and the budgetary 
period are three years, and unless there are pressing 
matters that require attention, only a single session is 
held during that time. One would suppose that a body 
of sixteen members living near together could meet so 
easily that it would hardly be necessary for them to 
appoint a committee to represent them between the 
sessions; but the ancient practice is nevertheless fol- 
lowed of electing an Ausschuss which not only pre- 
pares business, and watches over the constitutionality 
of public acts, but also has ituthority by unanimous 
vote to sanction the enactment of statutes. 

The constitution of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen' 
dates from 1857, and can be amended only ^^^^^ 
by a two thirds vote of the Landtag repeated a^^Sen. 
after an interval of fourteen days. The cabi- m;^.^., 
net of the Prince consists of three members, ^^'^^^-^ 

^ Klinghnminftr, Schtoarsdmrg-Rudoittadtj in Marquazdaen. 
* The higher tax-payezs have no special priTileges in the local goTcm- 
ment. 
' Sohamhaok, SehuHtn^furff-Sandenhausen, in Marqnardsen. 
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the control tending always to fall into the hands (A 
the chief minister.^ 

The Landtag is composed of five members elected 
directly by the highest tax-payers, five elected indirectly 
by all the other voters, and not more than five ap- 
pointed by the Prince for life. The term is four years ; 
but a session must be held every other year, although 
the budget is voted for four years at a time. The 
legislature has the usual powers,' and it elects an Aus- 
schuss, which prepares its business and can be intrusted 
with other duties. In local government the three-class 
system of election is applied. 

In BeussrSchleiz' the constitution rests on the laws 
of 1852 and 1856, modified by the electoral 
Sohieiz. law of 1871.^ This little principality de- 
■q.m.:pop., scrvcs admiratiou from all historians for sim- 
plifying the nomenclature of its sovereigns 
by the artless device of naming all the scions of the 
princely house Henry .° The boys receive successive 
numbers in the order of their birth, and each new 
century begins with number one. Thus the reign- 
ing Prince is Henry XIY., and his father was 
Henry LXVH. Unfortunately, this is the only val- 
uable contribution to the art of government that Reuss 

1 Ab in many of the smaller states there are more departments, but in 
pxaotioe they haye not all different heads. 

* As is commonly the ease in the smaller states, the rules of procedure 
are not made by the Landtag at its pleasnre, but are fixed by statate^ 
and hence cannot be changed without the consent of the Prince. 

* Miiller, Reuss jUngerar Linief in Marquardsen. 

^ No particular formality seems to be necessary for amendments. 

* The praotioe is not new, and in fact dates back to the eleventh oe» 
tary. 
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has made. In other respects her political system does 
not differ materially from that of the oiher little Ger- 
man States. 

The Prince rules mih ihe help of a cabinet^ consist- 
ing of a minister and two other heads of departments ; 
and the Landtags whose powers are fully as broad as 
usual, is composed of the head of the princely line of 
Beuss-KostritZy of three members chosen by the highest 
tax-payers, and of twelve more elected direcdy and by 
secret ballot by all oiher men twenty-dx years old who 
pay a small tax.^ Its term is three years, and it must 
be summoned at least once during that period to vote 
the triennial budget. It chooses an Ausschuss to rep- 
resent it between the sessions. 

The constitution of Beuss-Ghreiz' was made in 1867, 
and cannot be amended without a two thirds 



vote of the Landtair, and the presence of Gieiz. 

^o' (Area, 122 

three quarters of the members. As in the g.m-:pom 
other Beuss, all the men of the princely fam- 
ily are named Henry ; the numbers, however, running 
from one to a hundred and then b^inning again. 
The Prince carries on the administration not through 
ministers, but by the ancient method of a government 
board, whose members act together, and are not at the 
head of separate departments.' 

The Landtag, whose term is six years, one half being 
renewed every three years, contains twelve members. 

^ The diree^lMi tjstem does not apply to the eleetion of the oomma 
nal coonoilBy bat half the memben of those bodies mart own land. 
' liiebniann, Reuu Oltertr Lmte, in Mirqnazdaen. 
' His aets mnsty howeyeri be eoanteisigned. 
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Of these, three are appointed b j the Prince, two are 
chosen direcUj by the great landowners, three are 
elected indirectly by secret ballot by all the tax-payers 
of the cities, and the remaining four are returned in 
the same way by the rural districts. The powers of 
this body are decidedly limited, for it has no initiative, 
but only a right to request legislation ; and in regard 
to the budget, which is voted for three years at a time, 
the estimates proposed by the government can be re- 
jected only by a two thirds vote, so that the crown haa 
only to obtain the support of two members in addition 
to its own appointees in order to pass any budget it 



The duchies of Mecklenburg^hwerin and Mecklen- 
2ieou«ii- burg-Strelitz have been placed at the end of 
s^erin. ^^ ^^ ^^ monarchical states, because, unlike 
■q^; pci^, the rest, their organization remains distinctly 
578,342.) feudal and unaffected by modem constitu- 

Meoklen- 

boK; tional ideas.' They are subject to different 

(Ajrea, 1,131 grand dukes, but their institutions are inter- 
97,978.^ ' laced in such a way that it is impossible to 
describe them separately. It would, in fact, puzzle 
a political philosopher to say whether, before their 
nationality became merged in that of Germany, they 
were two nations or one; for although the treaty of 
1701 declares each Grand Duke independent and 
sovereign in his own territory, there is a common Land- 
tag, a common court of appeals, and several other com- 
mon institutions protected by the fundamental laws. 

^ Eyen if the budget is rejeoted, the erown can oontiniie to ooUeot the 
taxes for another year. 
* BUnngy in Margnardeen. 
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The constitution is not embodied in any single in- 
gtrumenty but rests upon the ^^ Union " of 1523, the 
'"Beversales" of 1555, 1572, and 1621^ and the com- 
pacts of 1755 and 1817, the most important of all these 
being the Vergleich of 1755. The organization created 
bj these documents is in its main traits as f ollo'vra : — 

The executive power in each duohj is exercised by 
the Grand Duke, except that the administration of a 
few matters is committed to joint officials acting in 
behalf of botii states. For legislation, on the other 
hand, there is a common Landtag, which can be 
summoned to meet only by tiie Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg^hwerin, but must be called together by him 
at least once a year. Either monarch, after giving 
notice to the other, may submit measures to it, and as 
a rule the two governments agree on the bills to be 
presented. 

The Landtag is strictiy an assembly of estates, based 
on the tenure of land. These estates are the Ritter" 
schafty or owners of knights' fees, all of whom, nearly 
eight hundred in number, have a right to sit, although 
few of them actually attend ; ^ and the Landschafty or 
municipal authorities of the cities, which appear in the 
persons of deputies commissioned by the city magis* 

^ Only a little more than sixty of these belong to Strelits, and the rest 
to Sohwerin. The exeeediog disparity in the numbers from the two 
duchies is largely due to the faot that the principality of Batsebnrg, 
which forms a oonsiderable part of Strelitz, is not included in the terri- 
tory to which the constitution applies, and is not represented in the 
Landtag. The same thing is true of the cities of Wismar and Nenstre- 
litx. The connection of Batseburg with Strelits, which is more than a 
mere personal union under the same erown, is one of the many anomalies 
to be found In these duehiea. 
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txates.^ In seveial of the cutieB, however, the boigo* 
master is ex officio the deputy ; and as that officer is 
usually appointed by the crown, these cities have in 
reality no control over thdbr representatives. 

The process of legislation is based upon the medi- 
aeval idea that laws are made by the crown with the 
consent of tiie persons whose rights are directiy 
affected; and hence the laws are divided into three 
classes : first, those which concern exclusively tiie ducal 
officials, or apply only to the domains of the crown, — 
a district comprising about two thirds of the territory 
in each duchy. In regard to these, the power of the 
crown is absolute. Second, those which affect the 
rights or privileges of the estates or their members, 
including laws that extend the revenues of the crown 
beyond the regalia majora. For these the consent of 
the Landtag is required.' Third, those which do not 
directiy affect the nights or privileges of the estates, 

1 Indading the saaport BoBtook, there are forty-eight of these oitiesy 
of whioh seyen lie in Strelits. 

* Each new law is in effeet a oontraot proposed hj the crown and 
assented to by the Landtag. The eonunnnioations between the goyeix^ 
ment and the estates are entirely in writing as the ministers do not 
appear in the Landtag, the procedure being as follows : the crown sends 
a message proposing a measure to the Landtag, which thereupon yotes a 
declaration or memorial containing, in fact, an answer, accepting, reject* 
ing, or modifying the measure. If the crown is satisfied, it enacts the 
law as amended. If not, it answers the memorial in a rescript; and this 
process is repeated untQ an agreement is reached, or it is CTident that an 
accord is impossible. The debates seem to be conducted without the 
slightest idea of order, every one speaking wheneyer he pleases and as 
long as he likes, so that in times of excitement as many as twenty orators 
have been known to address the house at one time. For a humoroai 
account of the procedure, see Bib, Univ. et Revue SyiuCf May, 1S96, ppu 
396-400. 
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md do not fall mthin the first category. About these 
the Landtag must be consulted^ but its consent is not 
necessary. The principle that the consent of the 
persons directly interested is alone required for legis- 
lation is, indeed, carried farther than this; for if a 
measure affects only one estate or one district, or even, 
as it seems, one city, the consent of the representatives 
of that estate, district, or city is enough, — a survival 
in complete form of the political ideas of the thirteenth 
century. The estates sit as a single chamber, each 
Bitter and each city having one vote, and as a rule the 
majority decides; but in order to protect the cities 
from being swamped by the far more numerous Bitter, 
it is provided that either estate may demand the Itio in 
partes f that is, a separate vote by each estate.^ 

The financial system of the duchies is extremely 
complex, for the revenues are of three kinds, which 
are kept distinct and managed quite separately. The 
receipts from the regalia majora, and the tax^ raised 
on the crown domains, forming decidedly the largest 
source of income, are entirely under the control of the 
crown in each duchy. Then there are certain funds 
and permanent taxes managed for both duchies in 
common by officials appointed by the Landtag. This 
is the smallest source of income, and the proceeds 
appear to be used to defray part of the interest on the 

1 There are KonoohatUmitaffe and Depuiationitaffe; that ib, aaembliefl of 
estates for a flingle dnohy or distriet^ whoae fanetionB extend to matters 
tiiat do not oonoem the whole Landtag. They ean be summoned by 
either of the Grand Dnkes» bat in faot this is not often done. The 
estates eleot an Engere AustekuUf which represents them when they are 
not m session, and has charge of oertain funds. 
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public debt. Finallj, the balance of expenses is covered 
bj taxes voted by the common legislature^ but adminia- 
tered in each duchy by a separate board appointed partly 
by the Grand Duke and partly by the joint Landtag. 

The political organization of the Mecklenburgs has 
a peculiar interest, because it is a survival of medieval 
institutions which has retained its vitality to the presr 
ent day. It is a fragment of the thirteenth century 
projected into the nineteenth. The absence of repre- 
sentative assemblies in these duchies has been a sore 
grievance to the German Liberals, who have more 
than once carried through the Beichstag proposals to 
amend the imperial constitution so as to require every 
State to have a legislative chamber elected by the 
people. The Bundesrath, however, has always rejected 
the proposals. This might lead one to suppose that 
the objection to change came from the governments 
of the duchies ; but such is not the case, for the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has on several occa- 
sions tried to establidi a representative chamber, and 
in every case his efforts have been frustrated by the 
refusal of the Bitterschaft to surrender its privileges. 

The governments of the three Hanse cities have all 
Hunbim gone through the same process of evolution, 
(Aiea,i 58 f|.Q|Q their former patrician condition ; and they 
^^^ ' are now so much alike that it is enough to 
J^?5ot?"i- describe the political organization of Ham- 
i^i^. l>urg, and point out in the notes the chief 
■q^-^popt V^^^ o^ difference to be found in the other 
^ '^'^ two.^ The present constitution of Hamburg 

^ WolfiBon, Hamburg; SmwwBf Brtmm; sad KlugniAiiii, JM&dcp ia 
MavqiiArd«6n. 
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was made in 1860, and leTised in 1879.^ Amend- 
ments require a three quarters yote in each of the two 
political organs of the state, the Senate and the BUr- 
gersehafi? 

The ezecative power is vested in the Senate, which 
occupies, in £ict, a position analogous to that of the 
monarch in the other German States, subject, however, 
to the important limitation that it cannot dissolve the 
Burgerschaft. It appoints the officials, has the usual 
right of the crown to issue ordinances to complete the 
laws, appoints the delegate to the Bundesrath, and 
gives him his instructions. It chooses every year from 
its members a burgomaster, but this officer only presides 
over the body, and is in no sense the head of the ad- 
ministration. On the contrary, the executive work is 
divided among the senators, one or more of whom are 
placed at the head of each of the nine departments. 
The Senate consists of eighteen members, of whom 
nine must be learned in the law, and seven must have 
been merchants.' They are chosen for life, are paid, 
and are obliged to accept the office, but are permitted 
to resign after they have served six years, or have 
attained the age of seventy.* The method of election 
is peculiar, for when a vacancy occurs, the Senate 
ehooses four of its members to serve on a nominating 

^ Those of Bfemon and Liibeek w«te made in 1S64 and 1S51 respee* 
tirely, and botii were alig^tlj modified in 1S76. 

* In Bremen an afflxmatiTe Toto of a majority of aU the members in 
eaeh body is enon^ 

* In Bremen ten of the eighteen mnst be learned in the law, and Sts 
mnst be merehanta In Liibeek the Senate eonsists of fooxteen members. 

^ In Bremen, serriee is not i 
VOL. X. 
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committee, and the Buigerschaft does the same* 
These eight men draw up a list of four candidates, 
from whom the Senate selects two, and one of the two 
is then elected senator by the Biirgerschaft, — a pro- 
cedure which, as Wolffson points out, practically 
enables the Senate to control the election.^ 

The Biirgerschaft is a representative assembly of one 
hundred and sixty members, elected in three categories 
by direct vote and secret ballot. The first category 
consists of eighty members, chosen in forty districts by 
all the citizens who pay a tax on an income of six 
hundred marks. The second contains forty members, 
chosen in twenty districts by the landowners; the 
third, forty members chosen at large by all men who 
are or have been judges, ofi&cials, or members of cham- 
bers of commerce or trade.' The service is unpaid, and 
as a rule compulsory. The term is six years, one half 
of the members being renewed every three years ; ' but 
the sessions are not fixed by law, for the body meets 

1 In Bremen, on the other hand, the oontroUuig power is in the hands 
of the Bibrffenchqft; for that body is divided by lot into five sections, each 
of which nominates three candidates, and chooses one elector. These 
fiye electors, together with an equal number chosen by the Senate, select 
three of the fifteen candidates, from whom the Biirgerschaft elects the 
Senator. In Lftbeck all the senators and an equal number of men 
chosen by the Biirgerschaft meet to elect the new senator. 

* The Biirgerschaft in Bremen consists of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, of whom fourteen are elected by the uniyersity graduates, forty-two 
by the merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen, twenty-two by the 
artisans and craftsmen, forty-four by the other inhabitants of the city, 
and twenty-eight by the residents of the suburbs, some of them on a 
property qualification. In Lllbeck, the body contains one hundred and 
twenty members, elected by all the citizens in ten districts. 

* In Lilbeck one third of the members axe renewed every two yeaia. 
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whenever it sees fit^ and except in the smnmer sits 
almost every week. 

All laws^ treaties^ and financial matters require the 
consent both of the Senate and the Biirgerschaft/ 
and each body has the right of initiative.* The Biirger- 
schaft also takes an indirect part in the administration^ 
for there are attached to most of the executive de- 
partments deputations or commissions, composed of 
senators and of unpaid members chosen for a term 
of years by the Biirgerschaft, and these bodies have 
powers that are partly executive and partly advisory.' 
The Biiigerschaft elects, moreover, an Ausschuss, in- 
trusted with the duty of watching over the execution 
of the laws ; but owing to the frequency of the meet- 
ings of the representative assembly itself, this com- 
mittee does not appear to have much importance.^ 

In Hamburg the governments of the city and the 
state are now identical,*^ except that the suburban com- 
munes still retain a certain amount of local self-gov- 
ernment Both Hamburg and Bremen had a right 

^ In oaae of duagfeement, Mther body ean demand a joint oommittee» 
wliieh has an abfolate power of dedaion, bat thia atnuige prooednze haa 
never been used. The Senate can appoint oommiieioneis to attend the 
■ittingB of the BUrgeraehaft, bat rarely does so, althoagh it is thoaght 
that a free ose of the power might preTent needless waste of time. 

* In Lllbeoky at least, the Bllrgerschaft makes little ose of this right. 

' Of Bremen, Dr. Sievers remarks that there is no hierarohical bo- 
reaneraey, bat that the Tarioos depatations are proTented from porsoing 
ineonsistent policies by dose personal relations, and by ref ening all 
important matters to the Senate and Btirgersohaft 

^ In Lilbeok this body is mneh more important, for it considers aU the 
measnres to be sabmitted to the Bfirgersohaft by the Senate, and dhooses 
the members of yarioos oommissions. 

* This is not qoite troe of Bremen, and still less of Lfibeok. 
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under the oonstitation of (Jeimany to remain free ports 
outside the cnstoms union ; but, as we have already 
seen, when treating of the Empire, both cities have 
surrendered this privilege^ save as regards a strip of 
ground along the quays. 

Like some other German States, the three Hanae 
eities have combined for the better administration of 
justice. By a treaty, renewed for ten years at a time, 
there is a common court of ^peal which now sits at 
Hamburg, the presidents being appointed by concurrent 
action of the three Senates, and the otlier judges by 
each State in proportion to the shares in which the 
ei^nses are borne. 

The political organization of Hamburg, with the 
carefully selected body of life senators at its head, 
produces a continuity of tradition and a watdiful care 
for the future, which insures prudence, economy, and 
foresight. But, on the other hand, the fact that all 
three of the deputies to the Beichstag from the city 
are Social Democrats — a clear indication in Germany 
of political discontent among ike working^dasses — 
seems to show that the system does not sati^ a large 
section of the community. In short, the government 
of Hamburg has the same merits and defects that are 
found in the other great dities of the country. 

When the French provinces west of the Rhine were 
ceded to Germany in 1871, after the war with 



ignine.! Francc, they were placed by the force of cir- 

i!!^iiS7'* ^^^^'^^'^'^^'^ ^ ^^ anomalous and unfortunate 

position. The violent objection of the inhab- 

^ Laool, EliOt^Lotkrmgmf in IbiqosidiaB. 
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itants to the annezationy and their oonsequent hoBtOity 
to the Empire, forbade any plan for creating a new 
State with the autonomy and the privileges of the other 
members of the Confederation. On the other hand, 
a proposal to incorporate the proYinces with any exist- 
ing State would have aroused instant jealousy ; nor could 
any State, except Prussia, have annexed them without se- 
rious danger to its own internal tranquillity. The only 
possible course, therefore, was to treat the country as a 
dependency of the Empire, under the direct control of 
the imperial authorities. With this object the act of 
June 9, 1871, gave the executiye power to the Em- 
peror, reserving the legislative for the Bundesrath and 
the Reichstag. In response, however, to a demand for 
self-government, an imperial decree of October, 1874, 
created a Landesaussckuas, with advisory powers, 
and in 1877 a statute was passed providing that laws 
for Alsace-Lorraine might be enacted by the Emperor 
without the consent of the Reichstag, if the Bundea- 
rath and the Landesausschuss agreed upon them.^ 
Finally, on July 4, 1879, another statute enlarged the 
Landesausschuss, gave it a right to originate legisla- 
tion, and authorized the appointment of a Statthalter 
to exercise the powers previously confided to the im- 
perial Chancellor. At present, therefore, the executive 
power is vested in the Emperor, who acts through the 
Statthalter, while the laws are made by him with the 
consent of the Bundesrath and the Landesausschuss. 
They may, however, still be made at any time by the 



1 For the power of tbe Emperar to Baka ofdinaiiMii lee tbe soft of 
June 25| lS7a 
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Bnndeflraih and ReicliBtagy which are thus enabled to 
diaregard local opinion entirely if they please.^ 

The Statthalter is appointed and removed at pleasure 
by the Emperor, to whom he is directly subordinate. 
He is, in fact, the minister for Alsace-Lorraine, and 
as such he countersigns the acts of the crown. He 
governs by means of a cabinet, composed of a secretary 
of state and four heads of departments; and, in accord- 
ance with the French traditions, he is assisted by a 
council of state with merely advisory powers. 

The Landesausschuss, which must be summoned 
every year, is composed of fifty-eight members, of 
whom thirty-four are chosen by the elected provincial 
councils of Upper Alsace, Lower Alsace, and Lorraine ; 
four by the municipal councils of each of the four 
largest cities; and the remaining twenty by electors 
chosen by the councils of tlie rural communes. Con* 
trary to the usual sensible practice in Europe, the 
members must be residents of the districts they repre- 
sent, and those who are chosen directly must also be 
members of the council by which they are elected. The 
deputies are chosen for three years, but tliey are not 
all elected at the same time except when the body is 
dissolved by the Emperor. 

In the local matters Ike old French system has been 
in the main preserved, all the executive ofidals being 
appointed by the government, and the local councils 



* Any ehange in the fnndamenlal lawi or the statutes passed hy the 
Beidhstsg most be made m this mj ; when any other laws are so made 
the J require the sanction of the Emperor, as a part of the ordinary legis* 
latioB of the provinoe. 
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being elected by imiyersal suffrage.^ In regard to the 
central officials, on the other hand, the German law 
has been introduced which protects them from arbitrary 
removal. 

The provinces participate to some extent in the 
government of the Empire, for they elect fifteen repre- 
sentatives to the Beichstag, and since 1879 the Statt- 
halter has been authorized to send delegates to the 
Bundesrath, but as envoys so appointed would be 
under the control of the Emperor, and hence for prac- 
tical purposes additional Prussian del^ates, they have 
merely been given a right to speak without votes. 

The motives for annexing Alsace-Lorraine were 
chiefly military, but there was also no little talk about 
restoring the long-lost brothers to the German family. 
The brothers, however, although for the most part 
German by race and language, cried piteously at the 
thought of being united to the Fatherland, and the 
government has been obliged to use its utmost energies 
in trying to reconcile them to their lot. How far these 
efforts have succeeded it is difficult to say. The 
French writers declare that nothing has been accom- 
plished in changing the sentiments oi the people, while 
the (jermans insist that if the result has not been quite 
satisfactory, the progress has been very considerable. 
A recent English observer, who may be supposed to be 
impartial, is of opinion that at bottom the popular sen- 
timent has undergone little change, and attributes this 
to the fact that although the Germans have ruled the 

^ The Frenoli Bjitem of adminiskniiTe jnstioe has alio been prewrred 
with 8oin« modifioatioiii. 
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land well and kindly, they have shown towards the 
people a lack of confidence and sympathy, while the offi- 
cials, who are mostly Prussians, have been domineering, 
and used their arbitrary powers in a despotic spirit.^ 
Blum, on the other hand, in his recent history of the 
German Empire,' says that the mild government of the 
first Statthalter, Greneral von Manteuf el, was a failure^ 
but that since 1885, the more severe policy of his suc- 
cessor. Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst (the present 
Chancellor of the Empire), has borne better fruit. In 
favor of this view, it must be observed that candidates 
friendly to the Empire won in 1890 four, and in 1893 
five, out of the fifteen seats in the Beichstag, a result 
that is, however, perhaps due less to any direct effect 
on the natives than to the large emigration of French 
sympathizers, whose places have been taken by Ger- 
mans from the other side of the Bhine. 

This brief survey of the governments of the smaller 
States is enough to show the great vitality of the 
monarchical principle throughout Germany; for al- 
though the representatives of the people exert every- 
where, except in Mecklenburg, a certain influence on 
public affairs, the guiding and controlling force is 
always vested in the Prince. Moreover, democracy 
does not appear to be gaining ground. During the 
last twenty years the German constitutions have under- 
gone few changes, and the diets have shown little 
inclination and still less ability to curtail the prerc^ar 
tives of the crown. One reason for this is, of course^ 

1 Henzj W. Wolfl; WuL Reif^ Dm., 1S90. 

* Dob 2kuU€^ Radk wur ZeU Bitmarokf, pp. 687-OT. 
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the prevafling faith in the monarchical form of govem- 
ment. Another is the peculiar character of the Con- 
federation, which has deprived the States of most of 
their legislatiTe power, but left their ezecutiye func- 
tions almost intact, and hence has diminished the 
authority of the diets far more than that of the princes. 
Still a third reason is to be found in the subdivision of 
parties, which will be discussed in thefoUowiog chapter. 
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